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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE gratitude of all who read this Memoir will be accorded 
to those many friends of its subject whose recollections 
of him so illuminate its pages. An interest peculiarly sacred 
and tender clings to the contribution of that friend who wrote 
for the book its Introductory Chapter. It was only just 
finished when Dr. Moule was laid aside by what proved to be 
his last illness. Almost to the end he was full of eager and 
generous inquiries regarding the progress of the volume; and 
it is hard to keep back a wish that he had been spared for a 
little longer on earth, to read what is here said of the man to 
whom he never wearied confessing the greatness of his debt. 
But in “the lovely City of a lovely land, whose citizens are 
lovely, and whose King is Very Love,” Handley Moule and 
Evan Hopkins are together once more, and have already 
renewed the intercourse that was so fruitful to both of them 
in this lower world. 

I—Tertius, or Tertius-decimus, who write these pages—have 
little claim to the privilege and honour. I came late into Mr. 
Hopkins’s friendship, and into the light and warmth and 
gladness of those truths on which he laid such an especial 
stress. I would never have undertaken the task had it not 
been pressed upon me by Mrs. Hopkins, until it seemed a 
churlishness to persist in refusing. But she is, in fact, the 
real author, supplying most of the details, and reading the 
book both in manuscript and in proof. To her, and to the 
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Rev. Evan James Hopkins, of Eastbourne, I owe more than 
words can express. 

May these chapters help to perpetuate the fragrance of a 
singularly beautiful life, and to commend the teaching in 
which it rejoiced and the Lord round Whom it revolved. 


June, 1920. Ba os 
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INTRODUCTION 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
By H. C. G. Moutrez, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 


T is a sacred privilege to be called to contribute a few 
pages of independent recollection to this volume. I am 
thankful, if only on my own account, that we should possess 
a memoir of a life so rich in influence for God and holiness, 
and that it should come from the pen of one eminently fitted 
alike to understand and to set forth his subject. This brief 
preliminary to my friend Dr. Smellie’s work will leave that 
work quite unaffected as to its contents and their proportions. 
It will be just a minor annexe, leaving the main building alto- 
gether itself. But such was, and is, Evan Hopkins to me, that 
to raise the annexe is a labour of warm and reverent love. 
Of my friend’s life up to about the year 1883, I know very 
little of detail even by report. One particular, however, full 
of interest to me, I owe to a mention by himself. In his 
early converted days he was helped in the path of faith by 
reading, I know not in what religious paper, about the ‘ Ford- 
ington Revival” of 1859. Fordington was the scene of my 
father’s life and labour, from 1829 to 1880, when, in his eightieth 
year, he fell asleep in the vicarage which he had entered as 
a young man. The year 1859 was memorable for its spiritual 
movements, its strong and wide waves of “ revival,” which 
rolled, from a little prayer-meeting in New York, over great 
areas of the States, over Jamaica, and notably over Ulster. 
In many parts of England the mysterious stir was felt, awakened 
often, not through great evangelists, “‘ not by might nor power, 
but by the Spirit.’”’ One of those parts was my native place. 
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There, with little exterior help, save that of a City Missionary 
and a “ Ranyard ” !Bible-woman, my father’s patient labour 
of long years, “‘ laying the fire,” by steadfast Gospel life and 
teaching, was as it were kindled into a great glow by the 
secret work of the Holy Ghost, with results which I, the lad 
of seventeen, watched wondering, and can never possibly forget. 
Of that “‘ time of refreshing,” so Evan Hopkins told me twenty- 
five years later, he read some notices while it was still in 
progress, and this greatly cheered and lifted his spirit in its 
new consciousness of life in and for Christ. 

But he and I never met personally till, I think, my beloved 
old home had passed away with my father’s death, and I was 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge—a charge on which I 
entered in the first days of 1881. That year saw me, in the 
summer, married, and enriched for my new life of academic 
teaching by the inestimable help of the wife who for long years 
was one main inspiration of it, while she was herself the living 
centre of its element of Christian social influence, and already 
far before me in an insight into those truths which, for Evan 
Hopkins, were his supreme message. In 1882 came the memor- 
able visit of Moody and Sankey to Cambridge: a mission 
which began with a threat of failure, and which ended with 
spiritual triumphs, a “ joy of harvest,”’ as wonderful in power 
as it was absolutely sane and wholesome in the tone given it 
by the great missioners. It is not too much to say that the 
University was stirred with a spiritual impact which could 
not but attract the attention of spiritual observers, and suggest 
to them, when Moody was gone, the thought of following up 
his work. This was the case in the then recently formed 
“ Keswick circle.” Some seven years before Moody’s Cam- 
bridge Mission, “‘ Keswick” had begun. The first Convention, 
called by Canon Harford Battersby, was held in July, 1875. 
By 1882 the meetings had grown greatly in scale, and the 
movement had drawn into its leading group many servants 
of God singularly gifted as seers and witnesses, and bent with 
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untiring earnestness upon carrying to the Church, through 
good report and through evil, the message which had proved 
new life to themselves. It was a message old as the Apostles, 
but too much forgotten in many an age, the watchword of 
Holiness by Faith, the open secret of inward victory for liberty 
in life and service through the trusted power of an indwelling 
Christ. 

A few of these good men visited Cambridge early in 1883, 
and meetings were arranged, mainly for University students, 
at which that “ open secret ” was the ruling theme. Of those 
speakers I remember with special distinctness Charles Fox, 
Edward Moore, E. H. Hopkins, and H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
One meeting, at least, was held in a room at Ridley Hall. Upon 
very many young men, already alive to the joy of acceptance, 
this message of victory, delivered with a new emphasis, told 
profoundly. But as to myself, let me own it here, I felt much 
misgiving. I had read reports, and also criticisms, of the 
“* Keswick doctrine,” which troubled me with the fear that it 
tended seriously to shift the ground of peace with God from 
the finished work of Christ to a supposed perfection of the 
believer’s state, however attained. This, I rightly thought, 
would be an alien gospel. And no doubt, in those early days 
of the movement (is it not always so with new movements ?), 
things had been said, by ardent and inexperienced followers, 
which did lack balance and had a dangerous drift. True, the 
godly visitors of 1883 were no impulsive novices. They 
brought a message as grave and reverent as it was searching. 
And they were considerate of such misgivings as mine. I 
remember how, at the meeting in Ridley Hall, Mr. Webb-Peploe, 
after a powerful statement of his faith, turned to me (his 
junior by several years) and asked, with kindliest courtesy, 
if I could go with him. And Iam sure that Isaid Yes. But 
I know also that a haunting misgiving clung to me even after 
that visit, due almost wholly to previous reports of irrespon- 
sible words spoken by less instructed guides. 

II 
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One other thing I recall meanwhile, the winning impression 
made on me by Evan Hopkins. All our visitors commanded 
my personal honour and affection; who, that ever met the 
men I have named, can doubt it? But just now I think 
specially of him. I could not meet that man, with his beautiful 
blend of conviction and sympathy, decision and utter absence 
of a magisterial air, without feeling that he was made to be a 
friend in Christ. Thank God, I got to know him as such indeed 
—but later. 

The year 1884 seemed, however, as if it would put vap- 
prochement farther off. A visit was paid that spring by two 
much younger men, then London curates, to undergraduate 
evangelical circles, and meetings were held, chiefly in college 
rooms, at which, beyond doubt, the message given was, in 
effect, putting fine shades of theory aside, sinless perfection 
as an attainable, an attained, experience here. Let me be 
just. The extreme, the error of the extreme, was overruled 
in many minds to accentuate the truth of a great and beautiful 
possible experience, kept safe under the shadow of the righteous- 
ness of Christ. And such was the fervour ofthe search after 
purity, that I have sometimes almost wished the perils back 
if the life could come back with them! But the perils were 
real, and some of the results were lamentable. And I was 
tempted to fear that this was what “ Keswick” ultimately 
meant. 

Then another thing happened. Mr. Hopkins, that very 
Eastertide, published his valuable book, The Law of Liberty 
in the Spiritual Life. And the then editor of the Record asked 
me in the summer to review it, with a few other books on 
“ the possibilities of faith.” I was ambitious enough to throw 
my review into the form of four careful articles, entitled 
“Holiness,” in the Records of June and July. These articles 
dealt with The Law of Liberty with sincere respect, but 
with sometimes stringent criticism. Long after, I read those 
articles again. I felt, as I closed, that with most that I had 
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written I still agreed, but that now I saw how seriously I had 
often misread the real bearing of Evan- Hopkins’s thought. 
One thing the articles showed, however, that the critic felt 
that he for one had great things yet to learn of the possibilities 
of grace. . 

Then came the autumn. With mywifeand two little girlsI 
went north forthe September vacation. My wife’s much-loved 
cousin, Mrs. Livingstone Learmonth, of Parkhall, Polmont, near 
Linlithgow, was our hostess. And lo! an annual Convention, 
established a few years before, held in the great barn on Mr. 
Livingstone Learmonth’s home-farm, was approaching. Some 
probable features of the occasion, as I forecasted them, revived 
in power my old misgivings. I sincerely wished myself just 
then at some other place, and I even sought for an excuse for 
absence, but happily in vain. The announced speakers 
arrived at the hospitable house. One was an ardent Salvation 
captain; another was William Sloan, of Glasgow; another 
was Henry Bowker, chairmanof Keswick; another was Evan 
Hopkins. With Mr. Bowker particularly, strong man and 
wise, I had a well-remembered walk and talk, in which we both 
spoke freely. And all the while that sense of my need, that 
inward admission that I had very much to learn, was present 
in me. 

The first meeting was held, and things were certainly said 
there, not by men I knew, which were not balanced, and which 
only disturbed my mind and soul. A severe inward conflict 
followed the next day—could I bring myself to go to that 
evening’s meeting ? 

God be thanked, I did. There was no semblance of lack 
of balance on that occasion. But there was penetration, there 
was illumination ; the Spirit was indeed at work. Mr. Sloan, 
noble example of the Christian business-man, calm, perfectly 
sane in statement, kind, yet witha rare searching power, spoke 
(from Haggai i.) of the blight shed on Christian life and work 
by the failure of the worker to “ put the Lord first,” genuinely, 
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in all things. And the expository picture showed me to myself 
(under light from above) in a way and degree even agonizing 
in its force. The converted soul seemed to ask, from the 
depths, ‘“‘ What must I do to be saved from myself? ” 

Then Evan Hopkins followed, after an interval. I was to 
listen to the writer of The Law of Liberty—the critic to the 
criticized! But I was no critic then. Guided by his Master, 
that true man, using his, surely, almost unequalled gift of 
expository speech (gifted as his pen was, I think a greater gift 
was with his speech), took up Mr. Sloan’s line, and turned it 
all towards the promises of grace, the authentic warrants of 
the written Word for the assurance that what we cannot do 
the Spirit can. He can transform the attitude of the inmost 
being. He can, in response to the faith of self-despair, ““ make 
us to will and to do” according to the will of God. There is 
in very deed a divine peace and victory awaiting, then and 
there, the embrace of the two arms of trust and surrender, 
the yielding of the soul to God, on the one hand for a willing 
slavery, on the other for a wondering liberty. 

So I listened, and so I yielded, and believed. I was quite 
conscious that I was not asked to accept a single novel thing, 
in the sense of the novelty of difference from apostolic truth. 
But I was called to a very new definiteness of insight, aim, 
and action, in taking and using, not in theory, but in deed, 
that gift of the eternal Covenant: “ I will put My law in their 
inward parts and write it in their hearts.” It was plain that 
for me the call was to lay the heart which I knew too well, in 
simplest submission, beneath that operating hand, and leave 
it there. 

Shall I ever forget the union of humiliation and solemn 
happiness with which I walked back that night from the barn 
to the house? Shall I ever forget the next evening, when, 
standing up in that meeting, I briefly confessed my discovery ? 
No! nor shall I forget how, returning to Cambridge in October, 
to a term which had promised, and which brought, some heavy 
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special problems, I found a peace and power not my own 
given to me as they arose—and as they~were unravelled. 

Under God, this was the work, in a wonderful way and 
measure, of Evan Hopkins. Is it strange that now I sought 
and found him as a personal friend indeed ? He responded 
with perfect kindness and brotherhood. After the Convention, 
we had two long rides on horseback together, in which the 
sacred theme of Holiness by Faith made our talk. Later, 
year after year, we met ever and again, sometimes in my 
Cambridge home, often at Keswick, often at “ Keswick ” 
occasions elsewhere—Stafford Rooms, Portman Rooms, Mal- 
vern, Aberdeen. I learnt to know him on many sides: his 
varied wealth of information, his exquisite water-colour art, 
his perfectly charming cheerfulness, his humour, his large 
wisdom, always sympathetic, always sane, always animated 
by singleness of aim towards his Master’s glory and his fellow- 
believers’ good. And I saw something of the fair light and 
sweetness of his Christian home. 

He is gone. Having beautifully and nobly served his gener- 
ation in the will of God, he has fallen asleep. And my life, 
for one of thousands, seems the poorer for his translation. 
But unless all things are a delusion (and they are not), Evan 
Hopkins’s doctrine and witness about Christ and Holiness are 
everlastingly true. That being so, we shall,in God’s grace, 
meet again, yes, meet again and for ever, where the Truth is 
manifested above as the King in His beauty, the loving Heaven 
of all His saints. 
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CHAPTER I 
BEGINNINGS 


VAN HENRY HOPKINS was born on the 16th of 
September, 1837, on the other side of the world from 
England—in the town of Santa Ana, in New Grenada, South 
America. How his parents came to be resident there may be 
told in a few sentences. 

The father, Evan Hopkins of the older generation, was a 
Civil Engineer. He had married, in 1833, Lydia Ring, of 
Bristol. Late in the same year, he went out to South America, 
to survey and supervise the Santa Ana silver mine. Once 
settled in his new home, he found plenty of work to do. The 
gold mines of Marmato were planned and constructed under 
his direction. He travelled assiduously, carrying with him 
everywhere habits of keen-eyed observation, of scientific equip- 
ment, and of thoughtful conjecture and deduction. The Andes, 
from the Equator to the Caribbean Sea, and from the shores 
of the Pacific to the sources of the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
were as familiar to him as the Alps,'the playground of Europe, 
have been to others. He explored the Isthmus of Panama, 
and mapped it for the Government of New Grenada. From 
1834 to 1842, and again from 1844 to 1848, he was settled in 
these regions of Equatorial America, till it might be truly 
affirmed that he could read their physical configuration, their 
geological features, and their mineral possibilities like the 
page of an open book. 

One surmises that rarely, and for the briefest intervals, 
was the busy husband left at leisure and in quietness under 
his own roof. Sometimes his young wife was his companion 
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on his journeys. They were journeys where a hundred diffi- 
culties had to be surmounted, and a hundred dangers undergone. 
But she was a woman of intrepid and fearless spirit, whom 
no obstacles were likely to daunt. The boats into which 
she ventured, to cross the vast rivers of the tropics, were 
exceedingly primitive in their build, and looked far too fragile 
to be safe. Round them, as they were pulled from bank to 
bank, thealligatorsswarmed. And now and then, the travellers 
encountered a torrent rushing down in spate from the hills, the 
trunks of giant treesswept along in the swirl of the turbulent 
waters ; and over this Mrs. Hopkins had to be carried on the back 
of one of the peons, the Indian day-labourers of the country. 
She and her husband lived, in these early years of their married 
experience, a life which was brimful of interest, of learning, and 
of fruitful exertion. 

The elder Evan Hopkins was a remarkable man. Of Welsh 
extraction, he was among the pioneers of nineteenth century 
science—a Fellow both of the Geological Society and of the 
Society of Antiquaries. There were few parts of the world 
he did not at one time or at another contrive to see; and, 
in most of the places he visited, he left behind him some 
memorial of his presence and skill, in enterprises which he 
had inaugurated or had guided to their completion. In the 
homeland, he surveyed for mining purposes large tracts of 
Dartmoor, Cumberland, and Wales; and, farther afield, he 
did similar work in Bohemia, in Spain, and in the Hautes- 
Alpes. The Indian and Chinese archipelagos were almost 
as well known by him as the waters and islands of western 
seas, Trinidad and Barbados. His was something better 
than the technical knowledge of aclever craftsman and expert. 
It was the insight of an original and adventurous thinker. 
He formed his own conclusions, and verified these by patient 
investigation and experiment. 

He was still a young man, stationed under the shadow of 
Chimborazo, when he wrote his book, On the Connexion of 
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Geology with Terrestrial Magnetism. It was a challenge ad- 
dressed to the supporters of the. Igneous Theory—the theory 
of a globe whose central fires are shut in beneath a thin sheath 
of earth and ocean. Its author contended that those pheno- 
mena, which had hitherto been ascribed to the action of fire, 
were produced by the play and interplay of electro-magnetic 
currents. The book passed through three editions, and won 
the approval alike of the practical metallurgist and of the 
student of physics. To its writer, as to Louis Agassiz, Nature, 
“the old nurse,” sang night and day ‘‘ the rhymes of the 
universe.” It seemed to him that he looked out on a scene 
of continual movement and flux. ‘‘ The mountains and the 
rocks,” so he phrased it, ‘‘ the rivers and the seas, the islands 
and the continents, with their vegetable and mineral covering, 
are perpetually changing; and there is no standing still, and 
no resting-place, in the annals of the world.” He never wearied 
watching those surging tides, their retrogressions and their 
renewals, and the generations of men and things passing and 
repassing like shadows on a dial. The untiring process cap- 
tured his interest and held his attention ; and he had his own 
explanation of its origins and laws. 

Indeed, he was not a man to take anything at second-hand. 
Personal scrutiny was the breath of his being. He loved both the 
exhilaration of the search and the joy of thediscovery. Before 
_ he went to South America, he had been taught that corals are 
built by marine animalculae, as the honeycomb is fashioned by 
its wonderful artificers, the bees. But off the coasts of Panama 
and in the islands of the Pacific, and subsequently in the Red 
Sea, and at Singapore and Ceylon, and on the shores of Australia, 
he inquired into the subject for himself, with the result that he 
abandoned his older belief. Corals, he decided, are not the 


1 « The slow operations of that power we call terrestrial magnetism, 
if only attended to, account, in the most striking manner, for all the 
changes observed on the surface of the earth, in the structure, com- 
binations, sequence, of the crystalline and sedimentary rocks, indi- 
vidually and collectively.’”’—Introduction to the edition of 1855. 
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architecture of insect builders. They grow as vegetation grows, 
like the mushrooms in the field and the trees of the wood ; 
they are plants of thesea. A later and more minutely informed 
science rejects the dictum ; but his arrival at it and advocacy 
of it are characteristic of his wideawake and trenchant nature. 
Like Plato, he hated the unexamined life; and insisted on 
bringing a fresh, unbiased, and inquisitive mind to the examina- 
tion of each separate theme. The view advocated by geologists 
of the almost incalculably remote antiquity of the physical 
world had, for example, little or no attraction for him. He 
appealed to demonstrable facts—to the changes wrought, 
within his memory, by flood and avalanche on the contour and 
character of the Central Andes—in refutation of the idea that 
myriads upon myriads of years were requisite for the shaping 
of things. Constitutionally and consistently, he was an in- 
dividual and fearless thinker, who could not be at home in any 
borrowed creed. 

It is good to know that, as life ran on, the older Evan 
Hopkins became more and more openly Christian. Not 
only was he a believer in Christ himself, but in some sense 
he took rank among the apologists for the faith of the Gospel. 
He helped to found the Victoria Institute, whose object was 
“to investigate fully and impartially the most important 
questions of philosophy and science, but more especially 
those that bear upon the great truths of Holy Scripture, with 
the purpose of defending these truths against the oppositions 
of science falsely so called.”” And these more cardinal and 
more serious aspects of his character were relieved by lighter 
accomplishments, like the lily-work round the strong pillars 
of the Temple. He had a sure and clever touch in drawing 
and painting, and would set down in black and white, or in 
water colours, the mine that he had just built, or a bit of the 
stream which he and his wife had crossed together, or this and 
that other place of their sojourn. Evan Hopkins, engineer 
and man of science, died in 1867. 
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It was worth our while lingering over the portrait of the father, 
because the son, we shall learn as we go forward, inherited 
many traits and tastes from him. When, in 1848, the family 
returned from South America to England, the boy and his sisters 
spoke Spanish. It was his first language; and from it he got 
his home-name of Evanito, transposed and abbreviated into 
“ Evitan ”’—with its central “i” long and emphatic—‘ the 
little Evan.’ During a few summers and winters, he attended 
a private school in Bristol, where his mother’s relatives lived. 
But soon there came another change of environment. His father 
was asked to undertake important surveying and mining work 
in Australia. Twice over he refused what, in many features 
of it, was a tempting proposal; but he consented at length, 
on the condition that his son, who was asthe apple of his eye, 
should be permitted to accompany him. The request was 
granted without demur and gladly, the boy’s expenses for the 
whole of the voyage being paid ; and they set sail in the Febru- 
ary of 1852, when Evan was fourteen years of age. Such 
confidence his father felt in his good sense and trustworthiness, 
that, from the hour of their departure right through to that 
of their landfall, he made him responsible for the care of the 
luggage and left all the keys in his keeping. Everybody on 
board the ship liked the boy, who entered with bright intelli- 
gence and keenest zest into whatever was going on, and who 
had commenced already to occupy himself with the sketch-book 
that was to be an unfailing vade-mecum and delight in the 
journeys of subsequent days. In Australia, he was educated 
at Melbourne Academy, where, in course of time, he gained 
the gold medal as Dux of the school. Whenhe was eighteen, 
he was back once more in England, to be enrolled as a student 
in the College of Chemistry, and afterwards to pass to the 
Government School of Mines as the pupil of Professors Huxley 
and Hoffmann. It appeared as if he were destined to a 
scientific career. It was what the older man ardently 
desired for the son of whom he was so proud, and for it the 
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younger man had begun to evince manifest aptitudes. From 
his boyhood his father had taken him to the gatherings of 
learned Societies, to hearken to discussions on mineralogy and 
geology ; and, if some of the refinements and intricacies of 
the specialist’s knowledge eluded him, he had a competent 
understanding of the drift of the papers that were read, and 
of the trend of the arguments to which he listened. But man 
proposes, and God, in His fuller wisdom and more unerring 
love, determines and disposes. 

Young Evan Hopkins, soon after he returned to the mother- 
country, had been confirmed by Bishop Blomfield. But his 
soul was not yet awake : it waited still the touch and the call, 
‘most irresistible and most sweet,’ of the Spirit of God. 
His academic and technical training over, he was sent to carry 
through his first piece of engineering work. It took him to 
Mangel Head, in the Isle of Man. In company with a friend 
who was his assistant in his task, he lodged under the roof of 
a godly Methodist—Mr. Summers by name. Occasionally, 
in the stillness of the night, he overheard his host praying 
aloud for him, that the secret of the Lord might be opened soon 
to his mind and heart. There was a day when the local doctor 


__dnvited him to be one of a gay party of merrymakers. Mr. 
~ Summers came in as he was leaving, to express the hope that 


his lodger might be kept from everything unworthy of a Chris- 
tian. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” Evan Hopkins said, ‘‘ common sense will 
do that for me.” “But no!” the devout Wesleyan replied, 
“it is not common sense ; it is the grace of God.”” This wasa 
mystery meantime to the young soul to whom it was addressed ; 
but, inafter years, when he knew its significance, he wrote Mr. 
Summers, to inform him that he had learnt its true value, and 
to thank him for his tender and wise solicitude. There is 
pleasantness in discovering that, at this later period, the 
debtor became the helper in his turn. For the good Methodist 
had fallen into a mood of depression. The sunshine of his 
spirit was clouded over, and it was dull weather in place of 
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glad confident morning. Then God gave Mr. Hopkins a word 
in season, to scatter the forebodings, to dispel the frost, and 


to bring back the song of the birds. i a, 


In the Isle of Man, Evan Hopkins had a narrow escape from . 


death. He was walking one day on the cliffs alone, and sat ** aa 


down to rest on a sloping bank from which there was a fine 
outlook across the sea. Suddenly he found, to his dismay, 
that he was slipping inch by inch, on the short, smooth, dried 
grass, towards the brink of the rocks. He tried to stop his 
progress; but, on that sunburnt surface, there was nothing 
of which he could take hold. It looked as though he must 
be hurled in a few seconds to destruction, when he noticed a 
solitary tuft of longer grass, almost on the edge of the crag. 
Against this he managed to plant his foot ; and there, for some 
minutes, he remained, trembling [in every limb, yet not daring 
to move. It was afrightful position. Gradually he succeeded 
in unlacing one of his boots, and in taking it off. He did the 
same with the other. Then, tying the two together, he hung 
them round his neck. And now, with difficulty, he contrived 
to turn himself, and, in his stocking-soles, got the foothold 
which was denied him formerly, and crawled up and back to. 
safety. But for the particular goodness of God, he must 
have been killed. Yet even a Providence so amazing, although 
it had a sobering effect, did not lead him at once from self to 
Jesus Christ. The favouring moment was not far off, however ; 
and, by and by, after the great transaction had taken place, 
he wrote a tract with the arresting title, Only a Tuft of Grass. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEW SUN ROSE 


| 1858, Evan Hopkins left the Isle of Man for Kimmeridge, 

in Dorsetshire. Kimmeridge was destined to be his 
Bethel, where God met him in special grace and madewith him 
His Own covenant of peace—his Bethlehem, too, where Christ 
the Lord was born within the caravanserai of his heart. In 
the geography of the spirit, the Dorsetshire village would have 
henceforward in his recollection that unchallengeable eminence, 
that dear and sacred charm, which the garden at Milan must 
ever have had for St. Augustine, and the room in Aldersgate 
Street for John Wesley. 

He was still occupied with his engineering. There was a 
coal-mine which had to be superintended for a French Company ; 
but, after a while, this Company abandoned the undertaking. 
The young manager stayed on, however; and the sphere of 
his duties was extended. He was given the oversight of 
Colonel Mansel’s property ; his organizing capacity and power 
of commanding others were too useful to be lost. The district 
is rich in fossiliferous remains; and, in his leisure hours, he 
amused himself in geological research. One of the fossils he 
had unearthed he sent to his former teacher, and Professor 
Huxley pronounced it to be “ the anterior dorsal fin of a croco- 
dilian reptile! ’’—evidently the “dragons of the prime ”’ 
made merry once in the pools and streams of our Southern 
England. Round the shore, he was friendly with the sailors 
and coastguardsmen ; they respected him, and he was eager 
to learn whatever they could teach. From them he was to 
glean something incomparably better than the secret of boats 
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and the love of the sea. For one of their number became the 
' Evangelist, who pointed him to the Wicket-Gate and to the 
Hill of the Cross. 


It is a story which, for the most part, he must relate i in his 


own graphic words. 

“One evening, I went down to a wade hut on the en 
of which John Marshallsay had charge as foreman. While 
I was there, a coastguardsman came in and sat down. A 
little girl was playing with some pennies before the fire; and 
T noticed one of them withaholeinit. ‘ Hullo!’ I said, ‘ thee 
is a lucky penny’; and I related a story of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s, 
which I had been reading. It gave the history of two brothers ; 
both became well-to-do ; and one died, having used his money 
for God’s glory, while the other had spent his on himself. 
When I had finished, George Harnden, the old coastguard, said, 
* Well, sir, I have served the devil for forty years ; but I mean 
now to serve the Lord Jesus Christ.’ When I left the hut, 
he followed me, and opened his heart fully. He told me he 
had been brought to Christ only the day before, quite suddenly, 
as he was working at his wool-mat. The words had impressed 
themselves on him, The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin; and, then and there, he gave himself to his 
Saviour. I felt that he had something which [ had not, and 
that I was in the presence of a converted man. I said, ‘I 
must come to your Station, and get you to go over it all again.’ 
Then he asked me to pray on the beach. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night ; we knelt down; but, when I tried, I felt 
I could not go on. A lump was in my throat. I said, ‘ You 
pray,’ and he did so. I had to cross two fields on my way 
home; and, as I went, I looked up to the sky and the lovely 
stars, and thanked God that He had really led me to one of 
His Own children. When I reached Swalland, I found my 
sister Lydia in a state of great anxiety, wondering what had 
become of me. I said, ‘Don’t say anything. I have met a 
truly converted man.’”’ 
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This is the prelude—what George Herbert might call “‘ The 
Porch to the Temple.” He goes on to narrate that he had 
promised to see Harnden alone on the following Tuesday, in 
order to inquire of him the way of God more perfectly ; that, 
feeling how exceedingly little he knew himself of these supreme 
concerns, he put a bundle of tracts in his pocket, which he 
could talk over with his instructor ; but that, when he reached 
the house, he discovered to his astonishment and alarm, that 
its principal room was filled with coastguardsmen and their 
wives, and that he was expected to conduct a meeting. 

“T said, ‘ This is too bad of you, Harnden. I never under- 
took to do this.’ ‘ Never mind,’ he replied, ‘ come along with 
me, sir,’ and he led me into a little anteroom, and prayed. 
In his prayer he said, ‘ We may not all be able to say Come to 
Jesus, but we can all pray that we may go to Jesus together, 
and not be afraid of men or ashamed of Him.’ We then went 
into the meeting. I had not a word to say; but I took a little 
book from my pocket, which had the Lord’s Prayer on the back. 
I spread it on the table, and, after singing a hymn, we repeated 
the Prayer. Next, I called on Harnden to pray. He said, 
‘TI should like tosay a word first. Fellow-boatmen, you know 
what a rough wild man I have been, cruel to my wife, and a 
careless fellow ; but I have served the devil for forty years, 
and now I mean to serve the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Then we 
knelt, and he poured out his heartin confession. After another 
hynin, I was supposed to give an address! While the singing 
was going on, I tried to think of something to speak about. 
I recollected a sermon I had heard, some years before, at St. 
James’s, Ramsgate, from Archdeacon Davies, a preacher who 
had once been an actor. His text was, Jonah was exceeding glad, 
Isaid to myself, ‘I will give them what I can remember of that.’ 
One difficulty was that I did not recollect in what part of the 
Bible the Book of Jonah was ; but, just before the hymn con- 
cluded, I found it. I described the difference between being 
glad and being thankful, how the latter pointed to grace and 
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to God, and so on. I was beginning to feel that I had nothing 
more for them, when Harnden said, ‘ Shall we have a word 
of prayer, sir?’ I was relieved at this, and he prayed: 
and I just closed with the Benediction. I had never been 
at such a meeting in my life.” , 

In the annals of the Scottish Covenant, an incident is recorded 
of William Guthrie, of Fenwick, who “‘ would have stolen folk 
off their feet to Christ before ever they were aware.” Dis- 
guised as a wayfarer,he found admission one night to an Ayrshire 
cottage, and was invited to remain till morning: The hour 
came when ‘“‘the Books” should have been brought out for 
family worship ; but there was no sign of them. The stranger 
begged permission to join his hosts in their evening devotions ; 
but the good-man of the house asserted that he had no gift 
in prayer, and must not presume to attemptja task so high. 
“Nay, but you ought!” the troublesome guest persisted ; 
and, before long, they were all kneeling on the kitchen floor. 
“O Lord,” faltered the stammering suppliant, “this man 
would have me to pray; but Thou knowest I cannot pray.” 
The faltering confession was not the worst of beginnings. 
It carried in it seeds of hope andelements of promise for the 
future. George Harnden was, so to speak, Evan Hopkins’s 
William Guthrie, although there was a vast difference between 
the unlettered coastguardsman and the author of The Christian’ s 
Great Interest. We was God’s pertinacious and importunate 
messenger, catching the bright young engineer by guile, and 
seeking to commit him to the King and the Kingdom. He 
would have stolen him off his feet to the Lord, Who had so 
recently cast the spells of heaven over himself. 

It was almost daybreak now. }™ For about a fortnight ’»— 
the—personal—narrative_continues—“ I was in great anxiety 
of soul; but on Monday, February 20,1 I was reading in 
my room, alone, at Swalland, the verse, If weconfess our sins, 


1 The year is 1860. 
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He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness. I said to God, ‘ Lord, I cannot see 
this. If it were written, ‘‘ Thou art gracious and merciful to 
forgive,” I could understand it ; but how canst Thou be faithful 
and just to forgive? Faithful to whom? Just to whom ? 
Now, Lord, show me.’ I was longing for life and peace. Well, 
before I rose from my knees, the whole thing was made clear 
to me. I saw that there was a covenant, not between God 
and man, but between God and Christ; and, if I was among 
those who confessed their sins, I was in the agreement, and 
then He was faithful to the Son, and just to the promise made 
to the Son, to forgive me then and there. I saw, at once, that 
I had pardon; and peace came into my soul. } I asked Mr. 
Reeve, the Rector, if this was sound, and he said, ‘ Ohyes, it 


sis sound.’ ”’ 
“) Curious and instructive it is, to mark the adaptation of 


the Divine grace to the innumerable varieties of human dis- 
position and temperament. If there are no two faces which 
are quite alike, probably there are no two conversions which 
precisely reduplicate one another ; and, in the sphere of His 
salvation, God fulfils Himself in many ways. He never forgets 
the idiosyncrasy of the soul with which He deals at the moment, 
but comes down, to enter and conquer and renovate it, by His 
Own secret stair—the one avenue of approach fitted to its 
character and need. All through his life, Mr. Hopkins was 
distinguished by a scientific exactitude of thought, a resolute 
determination to pierce to the roots of things, and a firm refusal 
to exalt feelings above facts. At the outset, it was the same. 
He could not rest his trust and hope on a peradventure, or 
a slipshod reading of the word of invitation and deliverance. 
He must know the ground stable beneath his feet. And, in 
the infinite meritoriousness of Christ, and the vision of God’s 
sure covenant with Christ in the behalf of sinning and dying 
but broken and contrite men, he discovered the stability he 
craved. He touched the bottom, and found it good. 
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Thus “‘ the new sun rose, bringing the new year.” It was. 
a new year beyond possibility of question, and an Annus 
Domini from the first. We have seen him stand halting and 
abashed, when he was confronted with the gathering into which 
George Harnden piloted him so unexpectedly, but now, as 
with the man in the Gospel, the bond of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain. He bore his witness at the Coastguard 
Station to the change which had passed over him; and the 
entries of his diary testify to the increasing liberty in public 
address that he felt from day to day. Behind the public 
address, there was an ardour of private prayer. The passion 
to win souls took hold of him; he named this man, and that 
other, in his intercessions, and would not leave off his quest 
till he had some assurance that it was crowned with success. 
Those years, of 1859 and 1860, were an era of notable spiritual 
awakening in different parts of the country ; and Kimmeridge, 
too, had its spring season when, in heart after heart, the ice 
melted and the blossom and bud were seen. People flocked 
from the villages round to hear Evan Hopkins preach. A 
genuine revival began. His office-boy, captured by Christ 
as he saw Him exemplified and commended by his master, 
lives to tell to this hour, how after that master, had left Dorset, 
“his name was remembered till the oldest inhabitant died 
out,’ and how this leaving was almost more than he could 
himself bear. It was like losing his own father, he would 
say. 

The accession of spiritual life, with the zeal which it kindled 
and all the energies of love it evoked, had no harmful effect 
on the secular activities. These were prosecuted with the 
old constancy and success. An occurrence of this time enhanced 
considerably his engineering reputation. At Creek, three 
miles from Kimmeridge, the shaft of a clay-mine fell in, and 
two men were entombed. The imprisoned men could be 
heard knocking ; but every effort to reach them was entirely 
baffled. Days passed, and the knocking grew fainter and 
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fainter. At last, it was audible no longer. Then those who 
had the superintendence of things bethought them of young 
Hopkins, over at Kimmeridge. They took a plan of the mine 
to him. He studied it, made his calculations, and advised 
them to dig in the opposite direction from that in which they 
had been tunnelling. This fresh endeavour conducted them 
to the exact spot where the poor miners were lying—captives 
of the longest week they had ever known, and despairing now 
of rescue. They had kept themselves in life by eating the candles 
they had with them, We cannot wonder that the man who 
was the means of snatching them from destruction, and giving 
them back to their friends, found himself a target for the 
praises of the district, and was garlanded with a greater 
popularity than ever. 

An honourable place seemed to be waiting for Evan Hopkins 
in the sphere of applied and practical science. But his heart 
was elsewhere now. The desire had become strong to take 
Holy Orders, and to dedicate his future to the ministry of the 
Word. He was certain that this was God’s will and call. His 
father, who had longed to see his son follow his own profession, 
and was confident of that son’s ability to rise in it to a 
front rank, did not at first favour the wish. But, in 
the end of the day, his consent was gained. The master 
passion in the younger man was too palpable, and too quick 
and warm, to be negatived. He was allowed to have his way. 
The engineer was changed into the student of Scripture and 
of theology. But he never regretted the time that had been 
devoted to his engineering, or considered it misspent and 
thrown away. It helped to the larger equipment of his nature, 
and was an enriching stage in his preparation for the work 
of life. 

But a full University course—an Oxford or Cambridge edu- 
cation—was felt to be too protracted, for one who lacked a 
public-school grounding in Greek, and who was now in his 
twenty-fifth year. He resolved, therefore, to take his training 
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in Divinity in King’s College, London, where he matriculated 
in 1863, and in whose classes he worked with the intelligent 
energy that was his habit in everything and always. Chief 
favourite among his Professors was that fine scholar, and 
most sympathetic teacher, Edward Hayes Plumptre, whose 
New Testament lectures unlocked a world of enlightenment 
and fascination, and were never forgotten afterwards. These 
lectures he wrote down from his teacher’s lips, almost verbatim, 
in long-hand, for he knew no stenography ; and they were kept 
as a treasured possession, and often consulted when, in later 
years, he was preparing his own sermons for the pulpit. 
And if he started without that full-orbed academic apprentice- 
ship which others enjoyed, he made up little by little for the 
initial handicap. By indefatigable study during his minis- 
terial life he familiarized himself, not simply with the Greek 
of Evangelists and Apostles, but with the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament; and few could claim a juster and more 
precise acquaintance with the letter of the Bible, or were better 
furnished exegetically for the interpretation of the Holy Oracles 
than he came to be. When his studies at King’s College were 
finished, Mr. Hopkins was, in June, 1865, ordained Deaconin 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by Dr. Tait, who was then Bishop of 
London. He received his Priest’s orders in the following year. 

But, while these studies were still in progress, he was active 
in Christian work. The high tides of revival had not ebbed. 
Over the land, and not least in and around London, people 
hungered for a personal experience of the miracles of the Holy 
Ghost, and were sensitive to His presence and appeal. One 
entered a room ora hall, and found it filled with men and women 
who were asking the way to God, often with tears which they 
could not restrain, but which might be exchanged, before the 
meeting was done, for “‘ the joy that’s ay to last.’’ In the 
Stafford Rooms and elsewhere, Mr. Hopkins took part in 
these meetings. Hehad his own particular field of service too— 
in Silvertown, among the toilers employed in the great works 
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there. He was their Missionary Curate, continuing to labour 
among them after his ordination. It was hardly an easy sphere. 
The Vicar of St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, who was his ecclesi- 
astical superior, was not over-friendly towards one so pro- 
nouncedly evangelical in his teaching and so unflagging in his 
spirit. In days when sermons were often three-quarters of 
an hour in length, he would whisper to his assistant, as he 
mounted the pulpit-stair, ‘‘ Ten minutes, please! ’’ Moreover, 
a fellow-curate was Charles Voysey, the well-known theist of a 
later period, and already broader not merely in doctrinal 
belief but in everyday practice than Evan Hopkins. They 
had one little passage of arms over a question of Christian 
ethics ; and, while each showed himself a courteous combatant, 
their respective points of view were distinctly defined. 

“T dare say you thought'me rather narrow-minded in object- 
ing to accompany the children to the Pavilion Gardens to-day,” 
Mr. Hopkins writes, in the midsummer of 1863. Then he 
explains the motive which had prompted his refusal. ‘I feel 
sure you will agree with me that, as servants of God, we should 
seek to be guided and led by His hand in all things, and, 
unless we can look up to Him for His blessing on any step 
we may be about to take, we may very reasonably question 
whether we are justified in taking it. Now, I felt that it 
would be contrary to God’s will for me to be seen in those 
Gardens ; and, therefore, I could not conscientiously go. At 
the same time, I must not forget that my conscience is not the 
rule of another man’s.” Why was he convinced that God’s 
finger beckoned him away? “TI cannot but think that, if 
you were fully aware of the injurious influence the Gardens 
have upon the young, you would feel with me that it is our 
duty to do all we can to keep them from such enticing scenes. 
How many could date their ruin from the time they first 
commenced to attend such places of amusement ! ” 

Mr. Voysey replied at once. He finds in his friend the 
justum et tenacem propositi virum, ‘ Your letter gave me much 
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pleasure, though on one point it was not needed. Your refusal 
to join us yesterday did not, in my view, require any justifica- 
tion. Of course, you are right not to do anything against your 
conscience. My own rule, as far as I can follow it, is never to 
join in any pleasure for which I cannot really give thanks to 
God. This is, in other words, your rule ; “and you may be sure 
that I should respect it in you, and respect you for it.” But 
he has formed a different estimate of the influence of the Gar- 
dens. Hecannotseein them any great amount of evil, although 
he holds himself open to correction by experience and observa- 
tion. ‘“‘ What I should be so glad to do would be to lead 
others, by word and example, to purify and elevate all places 
of amusement by lawful use. Those places which could not 
be so purified would then simply disappear.” It is the differ- 
ence between the softer and sunnier road of compromise and 
toleration, and the up-hill track of separation and noncon- 
formity. And it was characteristic of Evan Hopkins that, by 
the grace of God, he preferred the up-hill track. 

But, before long, he was in more congenial surroundings 
than those of St. Mark’s. His next curacy, to which he went 
in February, 1868, was at Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone. 
Here, in Canon Reeve, he had a fellow-worker and guide, 
whose evangelicalism was in completest harmony with his 
own; and the congregation was wholly sympathetic. In 
those days, it numbered in its worshippers some men of great 
social and political distinction, Lord Cairns and Lord Shaftes- 
bury amongst the rest. They were as zealous to aid the King- 
dom of Christ as to serve the State. Their new curate won 
golden opinions, as he spoke from the pulpit and moved up and 
among them; and he was greatly used to strengthen their 
hands in God. 


CHAPTER III 
AT RICHMOND 


MONG the marriages whose ‘sweetness never-failing, 
sweetness happy and secure,” furnishes proof that they 
have been made in heaven and foreordained of God, that of 
Mr. Hopkins must be reckoned. His bride was Isabella Sarah 
Kitchin, eldest daughter of Mr. James Pope Kitchin, of the 
Manor House,” Hampton-on-Thames—a typical old English 
manor house, with timbered grounds and spreading lawns, 
with its ornamental lake and its gardens “‘ for all the months 
in the year.”’ The young people were betrothed in November, 
1868 ; and the wedding took place in Hampton Parish Church 
on February 9, 1871, the service being conducted by 
Dr. G. W. Kitchin, uncle of the bride, and afterwards Dean, 
first of Winchester, and then of Durham. From the beginning, 
husband and wife were at one in the deepest and holiest 
matters. 

Isabella Kitchin had a saintly mother, to whom the spiritual 
well-being of her children was the most important of all 
concerns. She threw open her drawing-room for evangelistic 
services ; and, week after week, speakers came from London 
to address these meetings. The earliest to be invited was 
Hay Macdonald Grant, of Arndilly, a passionate lover and 
true director of souls, who could say with St. Paul, “‘ Hearts I 
have won of sister and of brother.’ He never was satisfied 
when he had published his message, and sown broadcast the 
goodseed. After the word had been delivered, he made pointed 
and personal inquiry of his hearers how things stood between 
themselves and God. It wasoneof his unescapable questions 
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which convinced Isabella Kitchin that she belonged to the 
sect of the Seekers, but not, as yet, to-the better sect of the 
Finders. A supreme anxiety seized her to be assured of peace 
with God ; and, on the succeeding day, her mother took her to 
a gathering in the house of Lady Radstock. Again Macdonald 
Grant was the speaker, and, as she listened to his earnest 
words, the hindrances vanished ; she saw her Saviour plain ; 
and her heart passed into the rest of a receptive faith. It 
was her habit, now that her own doubts were resolved and all 
was well, to lead the singing of the old-fashioned hymns in her 
mother’s drawing-room, or out on the lawn in the evenings of 
summer, or in the large barn of a winter’s night. Stevenson 
Arthur Blackwood might be the preacher, or Lord Farnham, 
or Lord Ebury, or Robert Baxter, or Marcus Rainsford, or 
Lord Cavan, or Lord Harrowby, or Colonel Sandwith, or Lord 
Radstock ; but none among them all was more welcome than 
Evan Hopkins. God set the stamp of manifest approval on 
the work. The gardeners, the coachman, the groom, the 
indoor servants, were led, one by one, across the boundary-line 
that discriminates the natural life from the supernatural. It 
was with these gales of the Holy Ghost blowing around them, 
and in the glow of an atmosphere so sacred, that the wedded 
history of Mr. and Mrs. Evan Hopkins began. 

The bride’s mother had found it difficult to face the prospect 
of parting with the daughter, who was as her right. hand. 
She had prayed that, if it should be in the will of God, the new 
home might not be far removed from the old ; and the prayer 
received a gracious answer. Out of St. John’s Parish, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, less than five miles distant from Hampton Manor, 
a new parish had recently been formed, and for it a church 
was in process of being built. Before the building was com- 
pleted, this living of Holy Trinity was offered to Evan Hop- 
kins, and was accepted by him. He left London, and for six 
months worked as curate to Canon Hales, the vicar of St. 
John’s, at the special request of the latter. Thus he already 
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knew the town of Richmond to a certain extent, and the town 
had gained some acquaintance with him, when the new church 
was consecrated in June, 1870. On the day immediately 
following the consecration of the building, he preached in 
it his initial sermon as its first vicar. And, for twenty-three 
years, from 1870 until 1893, Richmond was his home, and the 
centre of his work. 

It would be impossible to give a detailed account of the 
many parochial activities of these years. From the outset, 
the church was full, and ere long it had to be enlarged. The 
preacher was pronouncedly evangelical. More than this, he 
was eagerly and aggressively evangelistic. ‘“‘I can see him 
now,’’ one writes who owed to him, under God, his own soul, 
and who has followed him by the shortest and swiftest path to 
the Presence of the King—“ I can see him now,” says Preben- 
dary F. S. Webster, “in his old black gown, with the quiet 
manner, the well-sustained voice, the clear-cut divisions, the 
simple well-illustrated teaching, making the things of God 
real and practical to a schoolboy. I remember the hush of 
expectation, when all faces were turned towards the pulpit.” 
The present Lady Cave—wife of Sir Sturmy Cave, and sister 
of Prebendary Wilson Carlile—tells a similar story of those 
early days. “‘ We started on Sunday morning, and walked 
across the bridge, and through the town, and along Marsh 
Gate. We had no idea that Richmond stretched so far, and 
were almost in despair about finding Holy Trinity, when we 
heard a church-bell, and at last arrived at the entrance, which 
was then at the east end. One service was sufficient to make 
my father wish for more, and he inquired about sittings, to 
learn that practically none was to be had. We wanted ten! 
and what was to be done? Some kind person suggested 
chairs in front of the pews; so ten chairs were placed there ; 
and there we sat formany months.” It wasa bright beginning, 
and the sequel was in harmony with the promise of the intro- 
duction, 
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At no time was Mr. Hopkins an orator, in the popular usage 
‘of the word. But he was—what for the majority of listeners 
is more enlightening and [fructifying—a teacher about whose 
meaning there could not be thesmallest possibility of mistake. 
“Clear-cut ” is Prebendary Webster’s adjective; and it is 
apt and accurate. ‘‘ His personality was so strong, and his 
appeals were so forcible,” says Henry Gouldsmith, Canon and 
Rural Dean of Durham, recalling in turn his memories of Rich- 
mond, “ that it is beyond the power of one, who was directly 
under his influence from the age of eight up to ordination at 
twenty-three, to sort himself out, and determine how much 
is himself and how much is due to the vicar with whom he 
was allowed so close an intimacy.’’ There was logic in every 
sermon. There was masculine common sense. There were 
careful preparation, and orderly statement, and argument 
moving from point to point until its conclusions were victori- 
ously established. Nothing was slipshod, and nothing was 
left to the impulse of the moment. The sermon was not read 
from manuscript,whether lying palpable and unconcealed on the 
book-board, or withdrawn from sight to the inner tablets of 
the brain ; it was spoken with easy freedom ; but, from first 
to last, it had been thought out in advance, and arranged with 
punctilious and almost mathematical precision. 

James Smetham, artist and saint, writes in his Letters of his 
habit of “‘ Squaring.” On the endless margins of his books, 
and in his Bible most ofall, he drew within diminutive squares 
his own interpretations of the text. The square grew a little 
at every recurrence to it, and sometimes it got faint lines of 
colour that deepened into a miniature picture. It was thus that 
he preserved the ‘“‘ otherwise fugitive conception as in amber,” 
and, instead of letting ideas die, built for each of them a lasting 
monument. Mr. Hopkins had his method of “ Squaring ” 
too, as his notebooks and papers make apparent. They were 
not pictures that he set within his enclosing lines, though they 
might have been; for he could wield with wonderful skill the 
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pencil and brush of the artist. They were the commanding 
thoughts in the successive divisions of his discourse. When 
he came to speak it in public, his mind travelled from square 
to square; he saw before him in clear vision the contents of 
each ; and it was not difficult for him to reproduce these contents 
in telling sentences, until his hearers saw them also. It was 
done with unfailing quietness but with unfailing effect. And 
behind the steady progress and the compact reasoning the 
fires burned of affection for the truth and of holy desire that 
his people should accept it, and enthrone it over themselves, 
and live in its atmosphere and power. He would not dare to 
preach, he said, unless, week after week, he felt that God sent 
him distinctly the message he was to deliver. For the most 
part, it was a message which treated of some great positive of 
divine revelation, rather than of the error that questions and 
negatives it. He seldom denounced ; he preferred to allure 
and win. He portrayed the side of Grace, and the fullness of 
Christ, and the present possibilities and possessions of faith. 
After the sermon had been prepared, and on the morning before 
he preached it, it was his habit to kneel down with his notes 
in front of him, and to go through them paragraph by paragraph, 
soaking the whole discourse in prayer from its introductory 
sentence to its conclusion. He came out to the pulpit from the 
immediate presence of his Lord. 

Faithful himself, saying and doing nothing without “ prayer 
and pains,” Evan Hopkins was a shrewd and discerning, but 
never a cynical, critic of other men. “ He must have pre- 
pared that before a looking-glass,” he commented, when a 
preacher poured forth rhetoric, with hardly a quiver of vitality 
beneath it, regarding Ezekiel’s vision of the Valley of Dry 
Bones. To a friend who informed him that, as he knelt at 
the “penitent form,” ‘Glory came flooding his soul,” he 
turned with the disconcerting query, ‘‘ But what new truth, 
what text of Scripture, has been revealed to you? ” and, because 
his friend had no pertinent reply, he advised him to cherish 
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meantime some qualifying scepticism of enthusiasms so empty 
of result. Of a young man, whose revulsion from carelessness 
to religion was spoiled by an extravagance of fault-finding 
and self-assertion, he remarked, ‘“‘ The devil has taken him 
from the pinnacle of worldly pride, to place him on the higher 
pinnacle of spiritual pride.’’ His speech could be saline and 
pungent; but it was impossible for him to be ungenerous. 
“When you have beaten any one in argument,” he counselled 
young Gouldsmith, “ give your opponent plenty of room to 
escape gracefully, and do not keep him in the corner until 
he has to acknowledge that he was wrong.” He felt the 
warriors joy in the thrust and parry of intellectual fence ; 
but, invariably, he truthed it in love. 

Mr. Hopkins believed firmly in drawing in the net. While 
he left the reckoning of statistics to God, he looked for spiritual 
results and used every means to secure them. Throughout 
the Richmond ministry, he held a meeting in the schoolroom, 
on Sunday evenings after the Church service. It was interesting 
to see the crowd that streamed down to attend it. Here he 
came very near his hearers, and, in a less formal way than 
from the pulpit, impressed on them the things which belonged 
to their peace. Now and then, an evangelistic mission would 
be held. In the spring of 1877, for a fortnight, the well-known 
Missioner, Canon Hay Aitken, took the superintendence of 
one of these special efforts. Ere the first week was over, 
“there was,” the missioner writes, ‘a great sense of God’s 
presence ”’; soon “ numbers were seeking and finding’; and 
the result was the definite conversion of many who attended 
Holy Trinity. But the vicar himself frequently had tokens 
given him that his own labours in the Lord were not in vain. 
His ministry had its outstanding moments, when the rushing 
mighty Wind swept through all the house where his people 
were accustomed to gather. At one of these, a remarkable 
work of grace broke out among the men of the congregation. 
In particular, the members of the choir were visited by it, 
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and, yielding themselves one by one to Christ, became earnest 
workers in every good cause. Nothing in Holy Trinity was 
merely external, or “ icily regular,’ or untouched by the powers 
of the Heavenly world. 

One sign of the life surging through it is found in the fact 
that the Church Army, whose activities to-day are so various 
and beneficent, can trace its origins to Mr. Hopkins. He had 
commenced in 1880, on home mission lines, a weekly gathering 
formen. Utterly democratic in composition, it included among 
its habitués those who belonged to almost every grade of 
society. The medical student rubbed shoulders with the 
bricklayer ; and the man without a collar was greeted as heartily 
as his well-groomed comrade, for had not he too a soul to be 
saved ? And souls were saved, and saved in order to most | 
gracious service. But the vicar was notsatisfied. Those were 
days when the Salvation Army was diademed with “ hatred, 
scoffing, and abuse,” and marched through persecution to its 
spiritual triumphs. Of these triumphs there could not be a 
question ; they were patent ; and Mr. Hopkins, at all times 
untouched by the acrimonies of sectarianism, noted them 
and rejoiced in them. He paid several visits to Whitechapel, 
that he might see General Booth’s work at first-hand. At the 
Easter of 1881, he took a small band of his parishioners to 
Exeter Hall, to be present at the first meeting held within its 
walls under Salvationist auspices. For the visitors, it was a 
signal experience and a new point of departure. They found 
themselves in a novel environment, quick, throbbing, instinct 
with exhilaration and heat. They were witnesses of an 
enthusiasm for Christ which quite outran their more silent 
and more decorous religion. What they saw and heard set 
their spirits on flame, and they went back to Richmond resolved 
to organize some enterprise of theirownon similar lines. Frank 
Webster was one of them, and Mr. A. H. Marshall, of Paternoster 
Row, was another ; but, from the start, the leaders of the forward 
movement were Evan Hopkins and his like-minded wife. 
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So the “ Church Gospel Army,” as it was designated then, 
sprang into existence. Rules were drawn up; a card of 
membership was adopted ; each member wore a red cord in 
his buttonhole. A friend, associated with Holy Trinity, 
provided the funds for a Mission Hall; , and soon a building, 
which could accommodate seven hundred, was erected in the 
Lower Mortlake Road. The methods adopted were modelled 
on the rules and practices of the Salvation Army. At seven 
o’clock on the Sabbath morning, there was ‘“ knee-drill.”’ 
At ten, an open-air meeting was held, from which those taking 
part went on to the Church service at eleven. At three, there 
was the Men’s Bible Class. The day closed with a march 
to the Mission Hall, the band of the Army heading the proces- 
sion with its banner and the appealing music of vivacious 
hymns. Inside the Hall, the liveliest Gospel meeting followed. 
Personal testimonies were given ; short prayers were offered ; 
choruses were sung. The hour reached its climax in the after- 
meeting, when those who had been touched into seriousness 
and into the desire after better things were bidden to come 
forward to the “penitent form.” They knelt there; and 
Christian men and women knelt beside them, and sought to 
teach them of Him Who is Door and Way. By and by they 
rose to their feet, and, in the company of the workers who 
had been conversing and praying with them, they faced round 
to the congregation, while the Doxology was sung by all. 
The Apocalypse of the Great Day alone will declare the number 
and names of those who could trace to this after-meeting their 
vision of Christ. and their entrance into His redemption. 

If the week was inaugurated strenuously and happily, it 
continued to be almost as busy to the last. Each day brought 
its separate tasks, and of each task it might be written, as the 
poet writes of Duty, that “fragrance in its footing” trod. 
One of the devoted lady-workers had her meeting for 
women on Monday. Mrs. Hopkins herself could be found 
in the Hall on five evenings in every week. She was, 
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in simple fact, the mainstay of her husband in the whole of 
this Army work. On Friday night, the Holiness Meeting was 
held, and no gathering was more important. A brief address 
would be given on the subject of consecration, or on that of the 
life which pleases God. Then, to any who felt that they had 
slipped during the week, and were in need of adjusting and 
recovering grace, the opportunity was granted to confess their 
fault, and to claim afresh the healing virtue of the Lord the 
Spirit. They came out and knelt in front of the rest, in sign 
of contrition and renewal of trust. It was an ordeal, severe 
but salutary. It ‘“‘ prevented long patches of backsliding.”’ 
After a time, when these recruits had been trained and, in a 
measure, proved, they were enrolled as authentic soldiers of 
the Army, at a solemn service within the church itself. 
Here was an unusual development in the social and ecclesi- 
astical life of Richmond, and it could not but arouse attention 
and comment. To some it meant, in the most literal sense, 
life from the dead. Mr. Marshall tells of a man hurrying to 
drown himself in the Thames, who was arrested and recalled 
from his fatal progress by the beats of the big drum. Its 
deep-sounding reverberations drew him from the river to the 
Hall, where Christ looked on him and he looked on Christ ; 
and, before many months had gone, he was the drummer 
himself, eliciting a compelling music from the instrument 
that had played him out of midnight into morning. But other 
watchers of the new ways had not the same urgent reason for 
a friendly verdict. Among the members of Holy Trinity, an 
occasional protest could be heard. It has been indicated that, 
after their morning meeting in the open air, the Army men 
marched to the church, to join in its regular worship; but, 
at intervals, they would transgress the customary proprieties 
of ordered devotion. When the vicar’s words were proving 
exceptionally helpful, a “ Hallelujah,” or some other equally 
unauthorized and electric ebullition of a soul too full to hold 
itself in, would startle the decorum prevailing around. It 
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was an innovation which one or two of the churchgoers did 
not relish; and Mr. Hopkins took the trouble in hand at a 
prayer-meeting in the Mission Hall. Captain Spencer, formerly 
one of the Richmond Gospel Army soldiers, and the present 
Financial Organizing Secretary of the-Church Army, describes 
how he went about his expostulations. ‘‘ When a fish is nib- 
bling at the bait,” he said, “‘ the fisherman does not shout ; 
he waits until the fish has been safely landed, and then is 
free to exult. But, just when I am getting nibbles in my 
sermon, one of you shouts ‘ Hallelujah !’ and so I lose my fish.” 
After this, it was amusing to watch those praefervid soldiers 
of One Who is both Lamb and Lion, as they struggled to smother 
their emotions. Once or twice, the strain became insupport- 
able, and the pent-up feelings demanded utterance. “A 
man’s hands would go down on his knees with a resounding 
thwack, and a hearty ‘ Hallelujah’ would ring through the 
building.” But for the sake of the preacher whom they 
reverenced and loved, most of the rapturous bondmen and 
freemen of Christ curbed their restive spirits, as if with bit 
and bridle. 

Outside, however, the disturbance was sometimes of a 
sterner sort. So fearless a campaign against the strongholds 
of evil in the neighbourhood was bound to stir to remonstrance 
and retaliation the forces of the enemy. There were nights 
when the men and women of the Gospel Army were pelted 
with flour, or, by way of contrast, with soot or mud. Once, 
at least, the attack was planned with studious deliberation 
and carried out unscrupulously ; and, next morning, the news- 
papers appeared with the headline, ‘‘ Church Army riots at 
Richmond.” The police arrested the ringleaders and brought 
them into court; but none of the persecuted men could be 
induced to give evidence against their assailants. They were 
baptized not simply into the boldness but into the meekness 
of Jesus Christ ; and is not the second baptism of a still rarer 
order than the first ? 
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That was the vigorous infancy of the Church Army, which 
has advanced since those days to full-grown strength and 
copious fruit-bearing. The Carliles, who have guided and 
guarded its fortunes with so much wisdom and success, learned 
their first spiritual lessons under the ministry of Mr. Hopkins. 
‘“He welcomed me from nonconformity; he afforded me 
scope for a separate mission-work ; he believed in bringing 
the worst to the Best, and he acted on his belief ’’—it is Preben- 
dary Wilson Carlile’s ‘‘ thanksgiving for a beautiful life.” 
And his sister, Miss Marie Carlile, the head through many 
years past of the Mission Sisters’ Training Home in connexion 
with the Church Army, pays her own affectionate tribute to 
her old instructor. ‘‘ He was so wonderful in encouraging 
us, and trusting us each to do our little bit of work in the 
parish. He never despised our feeble efforts. But it was 
what he taught us of the close Presence of our living Lord 
that helped us most, and enabled some of us, very ordinary 
and very timid people, to make ventures in the glad life of 
service.” The seed, sown in faith, and watered with the dews 
of intercession, has become a wide-branching tree. 

But Mr. Hopkins touched places and people thousands of 
miles from Richmond. The effect of a ministry which had 
“ full surrender ” for one of its key-notes, could not but be that 
several of his best workers should offer themselves for foreign 
service. If he felt a natural sorrow at parting with them, 
the pain was more than balanced by his gladness that Christ 


should use them for the Gospel’s sake in the high places of the 
field. 


I will bewail, approve, 


he could have said. So Miss Maude Grimston, who is now Mrs. 
Constantine, went to Smyrna; and Miss Haworth to Algiers. 
The China Inland Mission claimed Miss Bessie Hanbury—Mrs. 
Dr. William Wilson in after days—who had taught the men’s 
class at Richmond. Pondoland sent its constraining call to 
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Miss E. May Grimes, the writer of “ Speak, Lord, in the still- 
ness,”’ and other cherished songs of the spiritual life ; and the 
call was answered with a willing mind. Subsequently, Miss 
Grimes was married to Dr. Crawford, of the Church Missionary 
Society ; and, together, they laboured in Kikuyu and Mbu. 
Then there was J. S. Hill, who, after acting as one of Mr. 
Hopkins’s first curates, set sail for Nigeria ; later, he succeeded 
Samuel Crowther as Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa. 
And Henry Carless, following in Henry Martyn’s footsteps, 
found his sphere of labour in Persia ; when he died, in May, 
1898, his was the first Christian burial which had been wit- 
nessed for centuries in the town. of Kirman. 

Of uncommon interest is the story of Robert Stewart. He 
was a young man reading for the English Bar, who had rooms 
in Richmond. One Sunday morning, he was making his way 
to the river, to spend the hours of the forenoon in boating ; 
when an inner impulse, a breath of the Spirit’s wind and a 
spark from His fire, sent him within the doors of Holy Trinity 
Church. There he heard a message which revolutionized his 
life. He had one passion now, and it was Christ. He had 
one purpose, to make His Master’s Name and Gospel known 
among theheathen. The Church Missionary Society appointed 
him to China, where, in the province of Fukien, he preached 
and worked for a few devoted years. Then the tragedy of 
the Boxer Rising came, and Robert Stewart received the thorny 
and golden crown of the martyr. 

After this fashion the Richmond ministry ran its course, its 
depth and influence increasing with the passing seasons. Of 
many of its agencies nothing has been recorded here. Those 
who toiled to ensure their prosperity loved their toil, and ful- 
filled it with undeviating faithfulness. Like Antonio Stradivari, 
they made their violins ‘‘ of the best,” even if they might not 
boast of the master’s deftness and cunning, his genius and 
achievement. They knew that they had behind them, in 
their vicar, one who trusted them to do their utmost and keep 
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nothing back. He let them feel that the work was theirs as 
much as hisown. There was never a sign of driving or coercion 
on his part, and there was an immediate and persevering 
response on theirs. The centre of all the activities was the 
worship in the church, pulsating with the very life of God, 
and stirred at times with a veritable breeze of revival—a 
worship as enlightening and educative as it was earnest. In 
the rustling of the leaves of their Bibles, as they turned from text 
to text, and in those notebooks and pencils of which they made 
constant use, their teacher had sensible evidence that he spoke 
to appreciative listeners. And when the lesson had been 
assimilated, they translated it into practice, and imparted it to 
others. 


Note to Chapter III 


Many readers will welcome some illustrations of Mr. Hopkins’s 
teaching and his treatment of Scripture. The following outlines 
belong to the Richmond period of his life. Some have appeared 
in the two volumes of The Word Opened, not now to be easily 
procured. They represent not so much his sermons as the Bible 
Readings given at the Wednesday evening services. 


I 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 


FOUNDATION TEXT: But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace 
. against such there is no law.—Gal.y, 22, 23. 

Not the fruits—but the fruit—of the Spirit; for the various 
things specified, together, form one undivided whole. They are 
the fruit of the Spirit rather than of the Christian, because they are 
the product of the Holy Ghost’s indwelling. The fruit, which is 
the outcome of the Spirit’s fullness, flows on as one unbroken and 
continuous stream: first, filling the heart; then, overflowing 
into outward actions; and, lastly, leaving its permanent effect 
on the character. 

1. CONDITION. 

The disposition of the soul. 

(i) Love, Divinelove. The Holy Spirit sheds it abroad in the 
heart.—Rom. v. 5; John xvii. 26. 
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(ii) Joy. Divine joy.—John xv. 11; Rom. xv. 13; xiv. 17. 

(iii) Peace. Divine peace.—John xiv. 27; Phil. iv. 7; Col. 
BIER ANS 

2. CONDUCT. 
The outcome of the foregoing. External manifestation. 

(i) Longsuffering. Patient endurance—1 Cor. xiii. 4, 7; 
Col. i. 1m ; Eph. iv. 2. . 

(ti) Gentleness. Graciousness, Friendliness——2 Cor. vi. 6; 
Col. iii. 12. 

As that which God has manifested towards us.—Rom. ii. 4; 
ieee Lit: Wii, 4. 

(iii) Goodness. Active beneficence.—Eph. v. 9 ; 2 Thess. i. 11. 


3. CHARACTER. 
The permanent effects on character. The result of the conduct 
above. 
(i) Faith. Fidelity —Tit. ii. 10 ; Rom. 1. 8; 1 Thess. i. 8-10. 
Used in relation to God.—Rom. iii. 3. 
(ii) Meekness. The character of Christ.—Matt. xi. 28, 29; 
or, tv. 28; 2 Corsxons (Galt vi.t > Ephsiveas 
(i) Temperance. The passions under control—Acts xxiv. 
By: ae) Pet. 1/6, 


II 
SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


FOUNDATION TEXT: A good soldier of Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. ii. 3. 


I. THE POSITION TO BE OCCUPIED. 
Strengthened in the Lord and in the power of His might—Eph. 
vi. Io. 
A victorious position—gained by Christ ; occupied by faith.— 
Eph. i. 18-22; Psa., xviii. 39, 40; Joshua. x. 24, 25. 


2. THE ARMOUR TO BE APPROPRIATED. 
The whole armour of God.—Eph. vi. 11 and 14-17. 
Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.—Rom. xiii. 14. 


3. THE FOE TO BE ENCOUNTERED. 
Your adversary the Devil_—t Peter v. 8, 9. 
Withstand the devil, and he will flee from you.—James iv. 7. 
Spiritual wickedness in the heavenlies.—Eph. vi. 12. 
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4. THE RESULT TO BE EXPECTED. 
(i) Able to stand against the wiles of the devil—Eph. vi. II. 
(ii) Able to withstand in the evil day.—Eph. vi. 13. 
(iii) Able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked —Eph. vi. 16. 


Ill 
THE LORD OUR EXAMPLE 


“ 
FOUNDATION TEXT: Leavingtus an example that we should follow 
in His steps.—t Peter 1, 21. 
IN WHAT RESPECT IS CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE ? 


1. In RELATION TO His FATHER. 
Submission to His Will.—John vi. 38; iv. 34; Psa. xl. 7. 
Devotion to His Glory.—John viii. 50; v. 41; xii. 28. 
Dependence on His Power.—John v. 30; viii. 28; xiv. Io. 
Confidence in His Love.—John xi. 41, 42; xvii. 26. 
Fellowship with His Presence.—John xvi. 32; viii. 16, 29. 


2. IN His RELATION TO MEN. 
Obedience to parents.—Luke ii. 51. 
Compassion on the needy.—Matt. ix. 36; Mark. i. 4r. 
Lowliness in service.—Luke xxii. 27; Matt. xx. 28; John 
xili, 12-17. 
Gentleness under suffering.—1z Peter li. 21-23. 
Forgiveness of injuries.—Col. ii. 13; Luke xxiii, 34. 
3. In RESPECT TO THE MIND THAT WAS IN Him. 
Humility.—Phil. ii. 5-8. 
Meekness.—Matt. xi. 29. 
Self-denial_—Matt. xvi. 24. 
Holiness.—Heb. vii. 26; 1 Peter i. 15, 16. 
- Love.—Eph. v. 2. 


How May weE Fottow tn His Steps ? 


1. By SEEING THAT HE Is OUR ATONING SACRIFICE.—1 Pet. ii. 24; 
Heb. ix. 26. 

2. By TAKING HIM As OUR INDWELLING POWER.—Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. iii. 16, 17. 

3. By OBEDIENCE TO THE Hoty Spirit’s GUIDANCE.—Gal. v. 16; 
Rom. viii. 14. 

4. BY EVER LOOKING OFF AT OUR PERFECT PATTERN.—Heb: 
ate ay eS 
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IV ; 
STEADFASTNESS, 


FouNDATION TEXT: Be ye steadfast, unmoveable.—t Cor. xv. 58. sie 
, <n REET be 
I. THE NATURE OF IT. 
Resting on God’s foundation.—1 Cor. iii. 11; Isa. xxviii. 16; 
I Peter ii. 6. 
Abiding in faith’s position—zx Peter v.9; Col. ii. 5; xr Cor. 
xvi. 13; Gal. v. 1; Phil. iv. 1. 


2. THE HINDRANCES To IT. 
Shallowness——Eph. iv. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
Lopsidedness.—Phi. iii. 12-14; Heb. vi. I. 
Worldliness.—Matt. xiii. 22; vi. 5, 6. 


3. THE Power oF IT. 
As a testimony to others.—Phil. i. 14. 
As the means of endurance.—James v. 8. 
As the method of resisting.—1 Peter v. 9. 


4. THE SECRET oF IT. 
Fuller acquaintance with God.—z Peter iii. 17, 18: 
Deeper conviction of truth.—Col. ii. 7; Heb. xiii. 9. 
Closer fellowship with Christ.—z Cor. i. 8,9; x Thess. iii. 13. 


V 
THE LORD OUR STRENGTH 


FounDATION TEXT: I can do all things through Christ which strength- commun 
eneth me.—Phil. iv. 13, 


I. WE NEED STRENGTH. 
For the walk.—Col. i. Io, II. 
For the work.—Haggai il. 4. 
For the warfare.—Eph. vi. Io, II. 


2. WE HAVE NO STRENGTH. 
As sinners.—Rom. v. 6. 
As children of God.—z Cor. iii. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 7; John xv. 5. 
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3. Curist HIMSELF IS OUR STRENGTH. 
As He is our Righteousness, so He is our Strength.—1 Cor. i. 24; 
lea aly, 24.5 Psa. xxvii: 7, 
All power dwells in Christ.—Col. ii. 9. 
In all real work the Lord is the Worker.—Psa. cxxvii. I. 


4. WHEN Is If MANIFEST THAT CHRIST IS OUR STRENGTH ? 
When His will is being done in us.—Phil. ii. 12; Col. i. 29; 
Heb. xiii. 21. 
When we are fruitful—John xv. 5; Phil. i. rr. 
When we are cheerfully bearing our trials.—1z Pet. iv. 14. 


5. How MAY WE HAVE THE LORD AS OUR STRENGTH ? 

Hindrances must be removed :—Self-reliance ; Self-energy ; 
Self-seeking. Our weakness the place of His strength.— 
COL; Xi; 0,420; 

The Lord must be honoured :— 

By our entire submission.—1 Pet. v.6; Ezra vii. 28; Acts. ix. 
6. 

By our quiet waiting.—Isa. xl. 31; Psa. xxvii. 14. 

By our restful trust.—Isa. xxx. 7, 15. 

By our confident hope.—Psa. xxxi. 24; Psa. Ixii. 5. 

When the soul’s true attitude is maintained, God manifests 
His power.—z2 Chron. xvi. 9. 


VI 
HISTORY OF THE SOUL’S SALVATION 


FOUNDATION TEXxT.—He brought me up out of an horrible pit—Psa. 
3 hf < 


I. THE BELIEVER’S SAFETY. 
(i) The Author of it. The Lord.—Psa. xxv. 5. 
(ii) The nature of it. On a Rock.—Psa. xxvii. 5. 
(iii) The individual realization of it. My feet—Psa xxxi. 8; 
Zein. 4. £2, 


2. THE BELIEVER’S WALK. 
(i) Afirm footing. Feet onarock. Wherein we stand—Rom. v. 2. 
(ii) A steady progress. Established my goings.—Psa. xxxvii. 23; 
Psa. Xvi. II. 
(iii). A safe keeping.—r Sam. ii. 9; Jude 24. 
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3. THE BELIEVER’S SONG. 
(i) The song of reconciliation.—Isa. xii. 1. 
(ii) The song of deliverance.—Exod. xv. I-10. 
(iii) The song of victory.—2 Chron. xx. 17-26. 


4. THE BELIEVER’S INFLUENCE. 
(i) Many shall see it—Matt v. 16. * 
(ii) Many shall fear.—Acts il. 37, 43. 
(iii) Many shall trust in the Lord—Acts ii. 41. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ABOUNDING OF ALL GRACE 


“ WT proved a May-day for me.” The words occur in a 

tribute to Mr. Hopkins, written by one of his lifelong 
friends, the Rev. E. W. Moore, for many years the Vicar of 
Emmanuel Church, Wimbledon. The date to which they 
refer is May 1, 1873, and Mr. Moore was then the Incum- 
bent of Brunswick Chapel. For Mr. Hopkins himself it proved 
a May-day, when life was restarted in spring-like vigour, and 
went forward in fuller and more exuberant onflow. We 
have seen him in the faithful diligence of his work at Rich- 
mond, a wise teacher of the oracles of God, and a tactful 
and tireless seeker after wandering souls. But there was 
another element in his ministry, of which nothing has yet been 
said. It became, in fact, the predominant element, and, apart 
from it, this record of him might scarcely have been penned. 
For the reason why multitudes, in many lands, thank God for 
Evan Hopkins lies chiefly in this, that he taught them the 
possibilities of the holy life, and the meaning and blessedness 
of the surrender of faith to the daily control of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was a preacher, as he put it often, of “ the Glad 
Tidings for saints ’’ as well as of “‘ the Good News to sinners.” 
How he discerned and received the Glad Tidings himself has 
to be told. 

He would sometimes wonder, in later years, that he did not 
enter sooner into the secret. Only a brief month or two after 
his conversion, there had come into his hands Dr. W. E. 
Boardman’s volume on The Higher Christian Life—what the 
life is, and how it is attained, and what stages of progress and 
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power mark it as it travels from its morning dawn towards 
the perfect day. He was much moved by the contents of the 
book; but, when he spoke of the discovery he had made to 
a clergyman whom he both knew and trusted, he was warned 
against the doctrine as being quixotic and dangerous. So 
the message was unappropriated, or, at least, its acceptance 
tarried. Perhaps a heavenly plan lay behind the postpone- 
ment. Itmay have been God’s intention for him that he should 
learn, in the history of his own heart, the disappointingness 
of that “in-and-out,” and “ up-and-down,” and “ ebb-and- 
flow” life, which he portrayed frequently and with such 
conviction ; and then, over against the poor simulacrum, the 
satisfaction and victoriousness of the life which habitually is 
hidden with Christ in God. 

But, after the April when sun and rain were mingled, May- 
day arrived. The Rev. George Savage had been conducting 
special services in Holy Trinity Church. In the house, his 
conversation ran often on his recent reading—a series of 
papers by the American, Robert Pearsall Smith, on the subject 
of Holiness. The believer’s life, these papers had insisted, is 
designed to be one of consistent deliverance from sin; and a 
true salvation emancipates, not merely from the guilt of the 
past, but from the power of evil in the present and the future. 
Moreover, this salvation and the life issuing from it are gifts 
of God, and not products of self-effort and self-energy ; they 

‘ought to be welcomed in simple faith, precisely as the great 
initial gifts of forgiveness and righteousness are welcomed 
by the awakened soul. Mr. Hopkins listened with unalloyed 
interest to his friend’s exposition ; and so was ready for the 
invitation which followed, almost immediately, to an informal 
gathering in Curzon Chapel, the scene of the Rev. William 
Haslam’s ministry. Mr. Pearsall Smith addressed this gather- 
ing, and not more than sixteen were present, but the list 
included some well-known names. Mr. Moore was one of the 
company. This was the.May morning in his spiritual calendar. 
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What followed for Evan Hopkins may best be narrated in the 
touching words of his wife :— 

“ How well I recall his coming home, deeply moved by what 
he had heard and experienced! He told me that he was like 
one looking out on a land wide and beautiful, flowing with 
milk andhoney. It was to be possessed. Jt was is. As he 
described it all, I felt that he had received an overflowing 
blessing, far beyond anything that I knew ; andit seemed asif a 
gulf had come between us. We sat up late that evening, talk- 
ing, with our Bibles before us. O, I was hungry. At last, 
quite simply, but very really, I too took God at His word, and 
accepted Christ as my Indwelling Lord and Life, and believed 
that He did enthrone Himself in my heart.” = 

The home of this true husband and true wife had, from 
the hour of their wedding, been the embodiment of Dora 
Greenwell’s ideal— 

Two hearts within one breast, 
Two spirits in one fair 
Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for ay, together blest. 
But now, in more intimate union still, “‘ God,” as the Latin 
Father depicts it in his vivid speech, ‘‘ made one spirit out 
of two.” Their common, and all-but simultaneous, recognition 
of a ‘boundless and running-over Christ Jesus’”’ drew them 
closer, each to the other, than ever they had formerly been. 

Mrs. Hopkins continues : “ The text that had brought him 
such blessing was 2 Corinthians ix. 8; and I remember how he 
printed it clearly on a card, | keeping it constantly before him, 
as he feasted on the facts it revealed. Now it would be, 
GoD IS ABLE, that possessed his soul in new power. Then it 
would be, To make ALL grace abound towards you; and All 
meant ALL in a fuller Sense than it had previously done. Next, 
it was, That ye ALWAYS—the perpetual Present that is to be 
recognized—having ALL sufficiency—for there is no lack, no 
limit, no cessation of the abundant supply—in ALL things— 
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heart-needs, trials, disadvantageous circumstances, Christian 
service—may abound unto EVERY good work. Christ had, indeed, 
become to him the ‘ Fountain within’ springing up. It was 
not merely that his Lord would help him. It was that He 
would do all, and would live in him,His Own Holy Life—the 
only Holy Life possible to us, as he would often say.” 

Many a time, in the Conventions of the years that followed, 
Mr. Hopkins would read this text—his locus classicus, his Gospel 
within the Gospel, the sure ground where he had cast his 
anchor—would read it as he affirmed that numbers of his hearers 
were accustomed to abridge and modify it for themselves, 
“God is able to make some grace abound towards you, that 
ye, sometimes, having some sufficiency, in some things, may 
abound to some good works.” Then the five spacious and 
magnificent Alls of the divine version, its ringing and regal 
and irrevocable universals, would stand forth in bold relief ; 
and those who listened were ashamed that their faith had been so 
parsimonious and grudging; and, for numbers of them also, 
it was May-day in the Christian year. 

Mr. Hopkins received nothing which he did not communi- 
cate. No sooner had he and his wife entered into the good 
land, than the desire filled them to see the congregation, whose 
members they carried within their hearts, cross its threshold 
and claimits wealth. Henceforth, his preaching had the fullness 
of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ for its main and ever- 
‘recurring topic. The sermon and the service, in church or 
mission room, were followed often by an after-meeting, in which 
his skilful diagnosis and delicacy of touch and spiritual insight 
received ample illustration. He believed strongly in these 
meetings. They provided, he felt, an opportunity which was 
likely to be embraced by souls dissatisfied with their ordinary 
Christian experience. Here they were brought to the percep- 
tion of what had been hindering, were persuaded to put the 
obstacle away, and, after the surrender and the consecration, 
were ready to receive, in a sense and measure they had not 
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hitherto done, the Living and Indwelling Christ, Who should 
supply all their need through all their days. It was an adjust- 
ment in order to an enduement. It was the crisis that pre- 
faced the process—the process of increasing participation in 
the sanctities and enlightenments and marvels of the life which 
God Himself protects, garrisons, and perfects. Not seldom the 
meaning and the issue of the after-meeting might be summed 
up in a chorus— 

O let the dear Master come in! 

He’ll cleanse your heart from sin. 


O keep Him no more outside the door, 
But let the dear Master come in ! 


Then the yearning entreaty, as it proceeded from without, was 
crystallized and rendered personal, in the vow and promise 
from within the citadel— 


I will let the dear Master come in. 


And, in the end, the future tense was discarded for a historical 
and finished and quietly confident past— 


I have let the dear Master come in. 


The thing was done; the pact was sealed; the Lord was 
enshrined. 

Even at the distance of nearly half a century there is a 
tingling joy in the recollections of those days, as they have been 
set down by some who passed through them. “I always 
know, when I have been travelling about, that I am getting 
back to Miilheim ; for I hear the singing everywhere,” Pastor 
Melchior, the Pietist, wrote of his German town two hundred 
years ago. ‘‘In the workshops, where they wove the linens 
and ribbons and silks ; and in the fields, as they ploughed or 
sowed or reaped; the people could not keep silence, for 
God had made their hearts full and glad.” Mr. Hopkins’s 
Richmond was almost as vocal as Pastor Melchior’s Miilheim. 
Nor was the joy self-contained and merely individualistic, 
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It was contagious. It was flung liberally abroad, like quickening 
seed. It filled the whole neighbourhiod, as the perfume of 
Mary’s spikenard had filled the house in Bethany. The learners 
copied the example of their teacher, in imparting that which 
had transfigured themselves. He never wearied declaring 
that a condition of retaining the blessing was the willingness 
to witness to its content and worth. They must be “ pipes 
open at both ends,” he was accustomed to say—at the one 
end to take in, and at the other to give out. Such generosity 
would in no case spell loss, but always gain; the more they 
cast away, the more they were certain to have; and the 
Christ Who remained with them would be larger in His wisdom 
and strength and love, because they had sought to bestow 
Him on others. 

The truth to which Mr. Hopkins committed himself in May, 
1873, stayed with him to the last. He never contemplated 
abandoning it, or lowering it from its position of paramountcy 
to a less commanding place. He knew the benediction it 
had brought to his own life, and he saw its fertilizing results 
in the lives of Christians around him. More than that—most 
convincing argument of all—his study of the New Testament 
assured him of its Scripturalness. He held it high, therefore, 
and became its exponent and apostle. It was, we have seen, 
the parent of joy ; butit had other attendants too. Those who 
identified themselves with it, and especially those who published 
it and gave themselves to its diffusion, were, in the early days, 
subjected to much vexatious and hostile criticism. They 
were misunderstood. In. many quarters they were stigma- 
tized as heretical. They had their furnace-fires to go through. 
But Christ in them, the Hope of glory, was a Reality too 
solemn and satisfying to be gainsaid ; and their consolation 
outweighed their trial. ‘It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized,”’ says Mr. Moore, “that what is known as 
‘ Keswick’ teaching took its rise, not in a straining after 
novel interpretations of the Word, but in a deep work of God 
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in individual hearts and lives.” Evan Hopkins entertained no 
doubt of this deep work of God. 

Even a child might be familiar with it, though the experience 
would probably come to him with gentler footfall than to his 
elders. In the later ’seventies, there were three children in 
the Richmond household—Evan James, born in December, 
1871; and the twins, Horace Edward and Maud Isabella, 
born in March, 1873. Two other little ones looked in upon 
the parents for the shortest space, and made haste to return 
to the God Who had sent them—Harold Filmer, ‘ Bonny,” 
as he was called, who died when he was fourteen months old ; 
and ‘‘ Baby ” Hubert, who lived for less than a single hour : 
“God,” Mr. Lowell reports Rabbi Jehosha as saying, “‘ makes 
angels ’”’— 

Whose only office is to cry 

“Hosanna ”’ once, and then to die; 

Or, rather, with life’s essence blent, 

To be led home from banishment. 
It is of Evan, the eldest child, that Mr. Hopkins relates this 
incident :— 

“From quite an early age, he had given unmistakable 
evidence of a change of heart. When he was about six years 
old, I wanted to teach him what ‘ Abiding in Christ ’ meant. 
He had a brother and a sister younger than himself; and, 
occasionally, there were those collisions and disagreements 
in the nursery which are not uncommon among children. 
Calling him to my study one day, I took a card, and with my 
pencil described a circle. Putting the pencil in the centre, I 
said, “There, Evan, you see that pencil. I want you to keep 
in Christ, as the pencil is in the circle. Inside, you will find 
everything to make you happy and loving and obedient ; 
but there are a lot of little doors all round the circle, and it 
is when you go out by any of these doors that you are naughty. 
There are no evil tempers to be seen, so long as you keep inside.’ 
I mentioned the names of some of the doors. It was quite 
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a new idea to the little fellow. His countenance brightened ; 
and he begged me to make a card with a circle, that he could 
have all to himself. As soon as he received it, he went up 
to the nursery ; and, telling out to his Christian nurse in his 
own simple language what he had just heard, he became the 
means of helping her to a clearer and more definite notion of 
what abiding really is. 

“Some days passed with evident tokens that the lessons of 
the circle had not been learned in vain ; but, one day, I heard 
a noise. Something was wrong in the nursery. Coming out 
of my study, I saw Evan standing on the landing, sobbing 
aloud, and rubbing his little fists into his eyes. ‘What is the 
matter?’ Iasked. ‘ Oh, father,’ he said with convulsive sobs— 
‘Oh, father, I have got out of thecircle.’ His distress was the 
fear lest he could not get into it again. In a few minutes, we 
were kneeling together, with the circle before us. I asked him, 
‘Now, Evan, tell me what was the door you went out by.’ 
He at once showed it to me. ‘That is it, father,’ he said, 
pointing to one of the openings on the circle. ‘Well,’ I said, 
“the way to get in again is to enter by the same door you 
went out by; and the way to do this is to confess that very 
sin to God, and, the moment we sincerely confess our sins to 
Him, He forgives us and takes us back.’ The little fellow poured 
out his heart in a prayer, telling in his own simple and child-like 
way, and in detail, how he had gone out of the door. It was 
not long before he rose to his feet, and, wiping his eyes, he 
looked at me with a face bright with delight. He believed 
not only that. God had forgiven him, but that he was again 
brought back into the circle of His Presence.” 

For the healing and counsel of older and needier children 
of the divine Father, Mr. Hopkins elaborated and printed 
the card which had so helped his little boy. The circle is 
that of the Presence of Christ, Who is our Sanctification— 
the In Christ of Fellowship. So long as we abide in Him, the 
Evil One cannot reach us to harm our life ; but,ifweleave Him, 
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passing from the centre through one of the doors on the circum- 
ference, we fall immediately under the power of the enemy ; 
and, ere we are forgiven and restored, there must be the 
confession of our waywardness and sin. Evan Hopkins would 
not have made the claim for himself; but, to those who knew 
him best, it seemed that the circle of the Presence was the 
home of his spirit, which he never forsook nor wished to forsake, 
and within which he walked at liberty in a large room. 


CHAPTER V 
BLADE AND EAR 


“ PIPE open at both ends”: the homely figure of 

speech—and he was fond of homely figures—received 
an exact fulfilment in Mr. Hopkins himself. After the May- 
morning which gave him his enlivening vision of the wealth 
of Christ and the far reaches of the Christian life, he was 
the active and ardent teacher of a message instinct with 
privilege. Itwasatime when the airs of heaven were abroad, 
and when many, ceasing to be content with a religion of half- 
measures and chequered moods, were stirred into the desire 
and expectation of better things. In Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and other towns of Scotland, Mr. Moody was the instrument in 
that great work of grace which we link with his name, on which 
God’s conspicuous blessing rested, and which can never be 
forgotten by those who were caught in its victorious tides. 
News of these happenings travelled south, to awaken hunger 
and petition and hope. Meetings for consecration were held, 
‘during 1873 and 1874, in various parts of London, and through- 
out provincial England, and across the Channel on the continent 
of Europe. At such meetings, Mr. Hopkins was a welcome 
speaker. Thus, Miss Bessie Hanbury tells of her first acquaint- 
ance with him. It came in the summer of 1873, when 
she was in Switzerland with a party of relatives and friends. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith was one. When they had been gone for 
about a month, and the time to return was drawing near, he 
conceived the idea of a little convention to be joined in by 
some of those who had been learning to Possess their possessions 
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in Christ Jesus. The plan was carried into effect, a chalet 
being hired for the purpose in Chamonix. Mr. Moore and 
Evan Hopkins were there. For ten days, in a secluded spot 
among the woods which face Mont Blanc, in perfect weather, 
and with the loveliness and splendour of nature on every 
side, they met, each morning and evening, a company of eleven, 
for prayer and praise and fellowship. It was a true season of 
refreshment ; and in it Miss Hanbury finds the germ from 
which Keswick was to grow, and out of which the memorable 
gatherings at Oxford and Brighton sprang more immediately. 

The year which followed this Sabbatism among the Swiss 
mountains witnessed the earliest of the Conferences at;Broad- 
lands. They had a simple origin. To a band of young 
Cambridge men, in quest of some quiet retreat where they and 
others like them might wait on God, Mr. William Cowper- 
Temple, as he was then—Lord Mount Temple in later days— 
offered the hospitality of his beautiful Hampshire house and 
grounds, Nephew of one Prime Minister and stepson of another, 
a legislator himself of no small achievement, and the comrade 
and confidant of Ruskin, Cowper-Temple was a lover of all 
good causes and all good people. His wife was of one mind 
with himself; Frederic Myers has written of her home and 
her soul— 


State mixt with sweetness; all things chosen and fair, 
One aim subserving, swayed in one consent ; 
The fountain’s glory with the sunshine’s blent ; 

Silence and Eden’s springtide in the air; 

Yet, ’mid all these, a yearning guardian care 
Continually on earth’s waste places sent. 


Those who came, at the invitation of such gracious hosts, to 

Broadlands represented differing schools of belief. The 

“ Seed,” of which George Fox spoke, was rootedin them all; 

but it blossomed in divers manners. George Macdonald was 

among the guests at the first Conference, and John Pulsford, 

and Andrew Jukes, and Théodore Monod, and Amanda Smith, 
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and Edward Clifford. In later summers, George Body took a 
_ prominent part ; and Wilson Carlile, and Stanley Smith, and 
Ion Keith-Falconer, and Hussey B. Macartney, or, perhaps, 
Mrs. Russell Gurney, and the authoress of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family, brought each his or her contribution to the thought 
and worship. Theiragreements were more profound and vital 
than theirdiscords ; and{Christ was the Magnet which attracted 
them, first to Himself, and then to one another. 

Evan Hopkins was at Broadlands in 1874, ‘“‘ manifesting 
already,” says Dr. James Mountain, ‘ that clear and definite 
teaching which made him so useful in his after years” ; and 
he'returned to almost all of the succeeding Conferences, speaking 
at most of them, and invariably being consulted as to the sub- 
jects to be brought forward. “ Your coming,’ wrote Mr. 
Cowper-Temple in prospect of the gathering of 1876, ‘‘ would 
be an intense joy to me, and to others who might be there. 
I am enlarging the Orangery, so that it may hold a greater 
number, when the weather is unsuitable for the open air. 
Our dearly beloved Lord gave us such a precious blessing in 
1874 and 1875, that it would be faithless and slothful not to 
meet again under the Beech Trees, to waitupon Him.” Twelve 
years after, in July, 1888, there is a similar warmth of greeting 
in Lord Mount Temple’s summons: “ It will be quite delightful 
to find you once more under the Beech Trees.” So Sub 
tegmine fagi has a supersensual appeal and a far-away perfume, 
_ which Virgil did not suspect ; and we must turn to Théodore 
Monod to have these unfolded to us— 


Soul, body, spirit found release ; 
Far from the crowd, far from the din and dust, 
We held sweet converse, and by simpler trust 
Reached unto deeper peace. 


A voice of praise, a breath of prayer, 
Stole through the trembling shade of leafy bowers, 
While subtle fragrance, as from unseen flowers, 
Was wafted on the air. 


The setting was conducive to repose, and the inward experi- 
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ence was tinted and tuned as winningly. A member of the 
Society of Friends describes it: “ One of the striking features 
was the absence of any jarring note. The frequent expression 
was, ‘Heaven must be like this.’ For once, restraint was 
withdrawn from religious intercourse ; no apology was needed 
to introduce subjects uppermost in our thoughts. Under the 
coolness of the trees, or by the side of the gliding river, could 
be seen little groups with open Bibles before them, revealing 
their hearts to each other and to the Lord. All this was so 
free from excitement, that the continuousness of the meetings 
appeared rather to refresh than to weary.” From seven in 
the morning until evening worship at half-past nine, the day 
moved onward in prayer and song and address and mutual 
talk ; with, twice, a fixed period for retirement and meditation, 
and, once, an hour for ‘‘ out-of-door exercises ” ; and, at night, 
there was none whose strength was not renewed, spiritually and 
physically. 

A great topic formed the theme of study at the initial 
Broadlands Conference—The Possibilities of Faith in the Life 
of the Christian, alike with reference to daily communion with 
God, and to daily enjoyment of victory over knownsin. Pear- 
sall Smith was chairman and principal speaker, though, before 
the week was done, it became evident that his wife, Hannah 
Whitall Smith, was a herald of the evangel they carried yet 
more effective than himself. Both wife and husband were 
clothed in a wonderful sunniness of disposition, which was the 
best certificate of the value of their message. Nothing ruffled 
them. Their demeanour, their speech, and their faces diffused 
radiance. ‘ My only advice to you in regard to the meeting,” 
wrote Hannah Smith to the Cowper-Temples, ‘‘ would be to 
commit it so absolutely to the Lord, as not one of you to have 
the slightest anxiety in reference to it. Perhaps, if one line 
could convey what I would say, it would be just this, ‘ Trusting | 
Jesus, that is all.’” It was their rule, not for conferences 
merely, but forthe whole chiaroscuro of life. ‘We are in the 
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hands of the Good Shepherd ”—and this was the utterance of 
, a time when clouds and darkness curtained the Shepherd’s 
form—“ and, whatever it is, it is sure to be the best thing we 
could have.” For these two, earth was the out-courts of 
glory, and they “ walked in soft white light with kings and 
priests abroad.” 1 

At Broadlands, Evan Hopkins cemented a friendship &. 
which was ever afterwards one of his chief joys. Théodore “» 
Monod bore a name honoured in the story of French Protes- a 
tantism. He was the nephew of Adolphe Monod, whose 
sick-bed was his most powerful and triumphant pulpit, and 
whose Adieux a ses Amis et a L’Eglise remains, and will always 
remain, among the wounding and healing books of the devo- 
tionallife. Himself trained forthe Bar, Théodore had fallen, as 
a young man, into sceptical ways of thinking. But in America, 
in the revival of 1858, it pleased God to lead him to Christ ; 
and he forsook the study of law, and set himself to prepare 
for the ministry ofthe Gospel. For fourteen years before the 
July at Broadlands, he had been a preacher in Paris, “ not 
without trials, nor without joys, and with some tokens of God’s 
blessing on his labour.” Yet he knew that things were not 
right. He was a child in the family, but not a child whose 
intimacy with the Father was unbroken. He thought of 
Christ as One Who shows us, by example and by precept, how 
to live; and One Who, by His grace, helps us in the difficult 
art of living; but scarcely as One Who, from beginning to 
end, is Himself our Sanctification and our Life. ‘‘ Then, one 
evening, very simply and very quietly, I said to Him, not only 
that He was mine, but that I was His.” That was just seven 
weeks before he crossed the Channel, to the Conference under 
the Beech Trees. They were halcyon weeks. His heart was 
God’s now, without provisos and all in all; and it had been 
“God’s part to empty and to fill it, to guard and to guide it, 
to cleanse and strengthen and comfort it, to work in it both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure.’ In theory, he had 
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never accepted a contrary creed; in his pulpit, he had not 
preached any other doctrine ; but, for the first time, he was 
putting the truth to the test of practice. It received a plenary 
vindication. ‘‘ From the hour I distrusted myself altogether, 
and trusted the Lord unreservedly, I have found Him true, 
and faithful, and patient, and mighty, and gentle, and loving, 
beyond expression. Now I am at rest, not in believing that 
I am and will remain a believer, but in believing that my 
Saviour is and will be faithful to a sinner undone but for His 
grace—faithful to His Own Word, to His Own heart, to His 
Own blood.” He came to England brimming over with the 
joyousness of the discovery ; and, while he wasstill at Broad- 
lands, he wrote the hymn which is his autobiography in minia- 
ture—the hymn with the suggestive refrain, passing from the 
proud and lordly arrogance of 

All of self and none of Thee, 
into the surrender and transfiguration of 

None of self and all of Thee. 


Théodore Monod was little in stature, pale in looks, youthful 
in appearance, intellectual, refined, spirituel. He had the 
Frenchman’s peculiar endowments in thinking and oratory, 
the lucidity, the precision, the vivaciousness, the arrestive 
phrase, the touch of antithesis and epigram. There was often 
a delectable quaintness in his style of address which captured 
both mind and heart. He and Mr. Hopkins were possessed 
of many qualities in common, and they gravitated towards 
each other at once. The Englishman might seem more sedate 
and less unusual; but he, too, could compress the truth into 
the conciseness of aphoristic speech, and publish it with 
the finality of a judge’s verdict. He was equally logical, 
and never moved with comfort to himself in a world not realized. 
And if Monod’s was the wit, his was the humour which is 
near akin. Forty-five years after their first intercourse, when 
Evan Hopkins was approaching his journey’s end, his friend 
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wrote, ‘We were drawn to one another by the harmony of our 
characters—of our natures—in which Spiritual earnestness was 
blended with harmless pleasantry.”” What was best ofall, they 
had both entered into one illimitable inheritance, and were 
rejoicing in a Lord Whose infinitude was vaster than they had 
once imagined. ‘It is not our consecration that consecrates 
us, it is Christ ” ; “‘ The way to grow in grace is to see how it is 
All grace”’; ‘‘ Christ is to us practically just what He is to 
our faith ’—these were the verities of their creed and the firm 
foundations of their life. There were long intervals, after the 
summer of 1874, during which they did not meet ; but the bond 
knitting them together was never relaxed, and became more 
indissoluble with the lapse of years. 

Chamonix and Broadlands gave birth to the blade, little 
and inconspicuous, but living, fresh, prophetic of larger things 
to come. At Oxford and at Brighton, the blade shaped and 
compacted itself into the ear. The simile, it may be granted, 
is capable of misinterpretation. Professor Bruce regards the 
“ear,” of which our Lord spoke in His parable, as typifying 
“the time of unfulfilled desire, of unrealized ideals, and of 
crude and sour and unpalatable fruit,” which, in numerous 
instances, succeeds the birth of faith in Christian souls and 
Christian circles. But there was nothing acid or immature 
in the life of the Spirit, as it was expounded in the Oxford 
and Brighton Conventions. They ‘were protests, on the -con- 
‘trary, against the tendency to linger among doubts and 
struggles and depressions. They commended a ‘divine suffi- 
ciency which is abundant; and a human trust which rises 
to Christ, and rests in Him, and humbly claims its “ part in 
all raptures of the skies.”” Not experimentally or religiously 
were they “ the ear,” but only chronologically. They marked 
a stage in the new movement, coming between its beginnings 
and those harvests soon to be reaped at Keswick. 

One need not tarry over the incidents of Oxford and Brighton, 
moving as these are. They have their record in the detailed 
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Reports of the Conventions, which were published soon after 
they had been held. They are Reports good to read. All 
that is arid, or perfunctory, or dry-as-dust, is far removed 
from them. They are drenched in the dews of the Upper 
Country, and admit us to a land of miracle. Like Thomas 
Traherne, in that wise childhood of his, we see its ““ commodities, 
springs, meadows, riches, inhabitants”; and “the hght and 
glory of it enter into us, and it rises up within us, and we are 
enlarged wonderfully.” 

To Oxford, in the last days of August and opening days of 
September, 1874, a great concourse gathered—clergymen of the 
Church of England, ministers of the Nonconformist Churches, 
French and German and Dutch and Swiss pastors from the 
Continent, men and women of all professions and all ranks; 
and, once again, as on the evening of His Own resurrection, 
the Lord breathed on them, and said, Receive ye ihe Holy Ghost. 
The Mirabilia Dei were repeated at Brighton, in the summer 
of the following year, but repeated on a larger scale. Some 
seven thousand people attended the meetings in the Dome, 
the Com Exchange, and the Town Hall. Those who had 
waited on God before, and went expecting to meet Him, were 
lifted to new heights, and made glad with what St. Augustine 
designates “the sober intoxication of the heavenly wine.” 
Those who came troubled by honest perplexities and insistent 
prejudices that would not be allayed, but carried with them 
an open mind, were sent away, in most cases, with their dubieties 
resolved, and the conviction that the windows of God had 
been opened above their heads. 

Mrs. Rundle Charles, who was of the former class, relates 
what the Brighton of June 1875 communicated to her. “I 
should not choose the phrase ‘ Higher Life.’ It seems to me 
the Life, the normal natural Christian life, which we ought 
to be living always, andnot merely nowand then. To walk 
in the light is, surely, the simple natural order—it would seem 
almost the inevitable order—of true Christian life. Our Sun 
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is not a revolving light, alternately bright and dark. Why 
‘ should our faith be through alternate streaks of light and 
shadow ? It issimply, I think, the translation of the past and 
the future into the present ; in other words of Then and By 
and by into Now; of time, with its alternations and decadences, 
into the eternal, with its ever-living youth. The tenses of 
the Christian life are not mere narrative tenses; they are 
perfect and present. ... The consecrated, sacrificial, sacer- 
dotal life is not for a future age or a limited number, but for 
the whole Church, every moment, now and for ever. Or it is 


simply the translation of possibilities into acts; as Coleridge _ 


said, ‘ To restore a commonplace truth into its first uncommon 
lustre, you need only translate it into action.’ That is, when 
the Master says, Abide in Me, we are not merely vaguely to 
reply, “ Enable me to abide in Thee,’ but, ‘ I do abide in Thee’ ; 
not only, ‘I will,’ far less, ‘I fear I shall not,’ but, ‘ Now, at 
this moment, I do.’ And the Master’s reply is, He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Those two Conventions, like the Keswick Convention 
which was their sequel, pursued an orderly progress throughout. 
They resembled a Hebrew psalm which is born in sorrow and 
cradled in penitence, but which passes, through surrender and 
faith, into pleasant places of quietness, and the goodly heritage 
of God’s almightiness, vigilance, and love. Starting with 
prayer for His light which lets no wickedness escape, they 
‘led souls to the realization of those “ things of night and things 
of shame” they had been tolerating—unfettered ambitions, 
self-indulgences, irritabilities of temper, social rivalries, the 
unholy legends inscribed on the walls of the chambers of 
imagery, the idolatrous affections, the master-wrong and 
black ingratitude of unbelief in God’s promises. Confession 
was made, specific and uncompromising. The evil was yielded 
up ; under the gaze of those awful and yet tender Eyes that 
had disclosed its hatefulness, and in the strength of the grace 
of God which is not refused to any seeking heart, it was parted 
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with. The aim of the first days of the Convention was to 
draw men apart, not only from external bustle, but from inward 
distraction, until, in the stillness, God was able to speak to 
them, and could make indisputable what it was with which 
He had His controversy. Then, under the constraint of His 
new mercies declared and bestowed, they were bidden to 
dedicate themselves to Him, keeping nothing back. This 
offering of their selfhood they must present in the exercise of 
faith, not demanding the accompaniment of emotion, which 
might be granted, but wasas frequently withheld ; and, in the 
same simple faith, they were to grasp the fact that their offering 
had been accepted, and that, now and hereafter, they belonged 
to God. What He had received, He would garrison and guard, 
maintain and develop, as they lived looking towards Him and 
leaning on Him, 

He would “‘ maintain and develop ”’ ; for two additional truths 
were taught those who assembled at Oxford and Brighton. 
One was that this rectification of soul, to which they had been 
led, was not a terminus but a departure, not the goal but 
the start. The sanctifying process was to flow on from more 
to more, “free and full as a river,” not retrograding, but 
deepening as the powers of God came out and down to feed 
it, and as the needs of His children appropriated this perennial 
supply. And the other truth was that, while the attitude of 
trustfulness and obedience, to which they had been brought, 
was what Scripture denominates the perfect heart—the heart 
entirely loyal, so far as it understands itself and apprehends 
the requirements of its Lord—it would be a fatal error to think 
that nothing further was needed in the life of holiness. As 
the Christian dwells in communion and walks in company 
with the sinless Christ, he becomes more aware of contrasts 
between himself and his Lord, and is more intent on being 
changed into His likeness and reflecting His glory. Yes, and 
his perseverance is guaranteed by the steadfast preservation 
of his Keeper and King, 
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Mr. Hopkins took his own unobtrusive and helpful part in 
_ both assemblies. We turn the pages-of The Account of the 
Union Meeting for the Promotion of Scriptural Holiness held 
at Oxford ; and wecomeat different placesonhisname. There 
are sentences which those who owe him much would recognize 
anywhere for his—these sentences, for example, about the 
prayer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, The God of Peace make 
you perfect. ‘The word means to bring into its place a dis- 
located joint, not to make you absolutely sinless. We are 
members of His body ; but, even since our conversion, we have 
been often out of harmony with the Head. Heisnow adjusting 
us, and we have learned to resist no longer.” He loved, in 
those early days, to employ that language of personal witness 
which he counted always of immense importance. ‘ When 
I used to read such great passages,’ he said on the Monday 
evening, ‘‘ I felt a temptation to put them aside, as presenting 
too high a privilege to be realized in this life; but I have 
learned to dare to face these promises, and to claim a Scriptural 
experience.”’ Farther on in the week, at the Ministerial Con- 
ference on Friday, his testimony had a rapture in it as fine 
as the thrush’s song. “ This life makes Christ so precious, 
and the Bible a new book. Preaching is quite another thing ; 
there is no more worry. Not only are the sins gone, but the 
cares. God’s willand my happiness are synonymous terms, and 
I fear that will no longer.”’ There was a: brother-clergyman, 
-and an intimate friend, the Rev. Filmer Sulivan, who, on 
Saturday forenoon, told how this thrush-like ataraxia had 
been a means of grace to himself. ‘Mr. Hopkins came to 
labour for us, at Brighton, some months ago. I had heard 
rumours of ‘ perfectionism,’ and so forth, and was preju- 
diced against this teaching; but I saw then that it gave 
him continuous communion and joy, while mine were inter- 
mittent.”” The sweetness of the fruit certified the soundness 
of the tree, and persuaded a doubting soul to sit down under 
its shadow with great delight. 
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But the most noteworthy of Mr. Hopkins’s addresses at 
Oxford was given at the General Meeting on Tuesday night. 
He was illustrating the difference between the faith which 
seeks and the faith which rests. There was the nobleman 
of Herod’s Court, who travelled from the lake-side up to the 
highlands of Cana, in quest of Jesus. ‘‘ He was distressed bya 
conscious wound and want. Hecarriedaburden. He pleaded 
with the Lord, Come down, ere my child die, but, when the word 
was spoken, Go thy way, thy son liveth, at once he lost his burden ; 
his heart was satisfied; and he passed from a seeking to 
a resting faith. Not on a sign did he rest, nor on an emotion, 
nor on an experience, but solely on the word of Christ. He 
turned his face homewards, convinced that the cure was effected; 
he acted as if he saw. So we must act and rest, not merely 
asking but believing that we have the petitions which we desired 
of Gody’ The Rev. George Thornton followed, still expounding 
the same subject. ‘‘ Signs and wonders,” he said, ‘‘ will follow 
faith ; they do not precede it. At the moment when Jesus 
gave the command, He had also given the blessing ; but, as 
yet, the nobleman was without the palpable evidence of this— 
his trusting must antedate his seeing. Our mistake is to want 
the signs and wonders before believing. Jesus has given them 
to some here; but they flowed in on us after we believed.” 

Now, these two addresses had an impressive and beautiful 
result. Out of them, as we shall see, in the overruling provi- 
dence of God, the Keswick Convention sprang. 

At Brighton, the ministry of Mr. Hopkins was as unassuming 
and as profitable as in Oxford. Others spoke much oftener 
than he—Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Mr. Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood, Pasteur Théodore Monod. But his words, com- 
paratively few and always brief, came from his heart and went 
to the hearts of his hearers. Once, they were about the gospel 
wiapt up in the present indicatives of Psalm 103—Forgiveth, 
Healeth, Redeemeth, Crowneth, Satisfieth. Again, they were 
probing and liberating words about the veil lying heavily on 
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conscience and life, that hides from many Christians the glory 

‘of the Lord—some secret sin, something“contrary to the mind 
and will of God, which we allow, and which we cannot bring 
into His Presence; and how the veil must be removed and 
renounced, if we are to have the uninterrupted shining of His 
Face. But, looking at the daily programmes printed at 
Brighton, we perceive that one of Mr. Hopkins’s most individual 
gifts was already being turned toaccount. His name appears, 
again and again, as [leader in charge of “the Inquirers’ 
Conversational Meeting.”’ At such meetings he was ever at 
his best, in answering questions, in solving difficulties, in fitting 
the truth to some special requirement, in making crooked 
places straight and rough places plain. There must be hundreds 
who can say of his shrewd, curative, and gracious talk, what 
a new-born disciple said of Christ’s carpentry, ‘‘ He has trimmed 
many a hard knot off me.” For he was among the truest 
spiritual directors whom the Church of these last years has 
known. 

New work came in 1875. In the February of the previous 
year, Mr. Pearsall Smith had published the first number of 
amonthly magazine, intended to further the cause of personal 
consecration and practical holiness—The Christian’s Pathway 
of Power. From the outset, Mr. Hopkins was one of the contri- 
butors. The article which stands next to the Editor’s Intro- 
duction is from his pen—“ Why we fail to behold Christ’s 
glory.” But, eighteen months after the launching of the periodi- 
cal, Mr. Smith fell seriously ill, and was compelled to relinquish 
all public duties. Mr. Hopkins seemed the one person to 
undertake the guidance of the infant magazine. It was not 
an office which he would himself have chosen. He wrote 
slowly and with deliberation. He had little of the journalist’s 
rapid facility. Moreover, he was vicar of a busy parish ; and 
the calls made upon his thought and time from Conferences 
in many parts of the country were numerous. But he braced 
himself for the task, and performed it with exactitude and 
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fidelity through along succession of years. In 1883, the maga- 
zine’s title was altered into The Life of Faith. It was still a 
monthly ; but, in July, 1892, during the progress of the Con- 
vention at Keswick, the resolution was adopted to issue it 
every week. Until 1913, Mr. Hopkins’s name was printed on 
its front as Editor-in-chief; although, for a considerable 
period before he laid down the reins, he had, first in Mr. Charles 
G. Moore, and then in Mr. J. Kennedy Maclean, coadjutors 
who rendered most capable help, not seldom taking on them- 
selves, indeed, the main burden of the work. The service was 
one of whose germinant and affluent issues he was sure. And 
thus multitudes, who had not the opportunity of listening to 
his spoken word, learned from his written messages what the life 
abundant is, and the walk that honours God. 
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UT of the Oxford meeting of 1874 the first Keswick 
Convention, that of 1875, took its rise. One of those 

who heard Mr. Hopkins explain the distinction between 
“seeking faith” and “resting faith’ was Thomas Dundas 
Harford-Battersby. He was a Balliol man, of trained scholar- 
ship and fine intellectual gifts. Beginning as a Tractarian, 
he had little by little been led to Evangelical views and to 
a close association with the Evangelical party. For a time 
the assistant, he afterwards became the successor as Vicar 
of Keswick, of Frederic Myers, father of the poet of Saint 
Paul. He was a Canon of Carlisle, and Honorary Secretary 
for the Church Missionary Society in the northern counties, 
and founder of the Evangelical Union in the Diocese. ‘‘ None 
knew him but to love him; none named him but to praise.”’ 
For long, his faith had been genuine, earnest, and persevering, 
like that of the Herodian officer who journeyed fifteen miles 
to find Jesus and was convinced of the Master’s ability to heal ; 
but, when he came up to the Oxford meeting, it was still a 
questing and anxious and burdened faith, as was the offi- 
cer’s when he hastened from the seashore up to the hill- 
country of Cana. Then, while he listened, on that Tuesday 
evening, in the Town Hall, the burden loosed from his shoulders 
and fell from his back, and he saw it no more, and went on his 
way with a merry heart. He stepped from the attitude of 
belief that the Lord Christ can do all things, to the better 
attitude of trust that the Lord Christ is, now and here, doing for 
the soul, precisely and overcomingly, what the soul most needs. 
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The next day, there was some discussion at one of the 
meetings on the subject of the seventh chapter of Romans, and 
what the conflict meant which the apostle commemorates with 
such a graphic pen and such a throb and quiver of personal 
feeling. A well-known clergyman of the Church rose to leave 
the platform, and beckoned to Mr. Hopkins to accompany 
him. Out on the street, they continued the argument, until 
they had reached the steps of the Clarendon Hotel. As they 
stood on its threshold, still occupied with their debate, a 
stranger came up—a stranger, at least, to Mr. Hopkins, but 
evidently familiar to his companion. Introductions followed, 
and the newcomer joined in the conversation, Evan Hopkins 
remarking how clearly and forcefully he supported the view 
which had found most favour in the Conference. There was 
a light on his features as he talked—those spiritual features of 
which Dr. Elder Cumming tells us that they expounded for 
him, as no other man’s did, that verse in the Acts, They saw 
his face as tt had been the face of an angel. Palpably, he was 
describing a deliverance he had himself tasted and could rejoice 
in. It was Canon Battersby. ‘‘ How long,” Mr. Hopkins 
asked, “ have you known this blessing ? When did you enter 
_ into it?” “Oh,” he replied, “it was only last night, while 
you were speaking of seeking and resting faith.”” Before the 
Oxford meetings ended, he bore public testimony to what God 
had done for him. ‘“ It was while I heard a dear brother- 
clergyman speak of the nobleman whose son was healed, that 
the truth flashed upon my mind, and afterwards God enabled 
me to trust and make a full surrender. It is a difficult thing 
to speak of my own experience, and very distasteful; but, 
perhaps, for this very reason it may be right for me to do so, 
and to acknowledge the blessing I have received.” From 
one enfranchised and rejuvenated life, and from the simple 


1 See Canon Harford-Battersby and the Keswick Convention, By Two 
of his Sons. 
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but God-given message which broke its bands and set it free, 
the manifold benedictions of Keswick have flowed. 

No Convention could have a lovelier framework. In its 
smaller beginnings, the marquee was pitched in a field quite 
near to St. John’s Church and Vicarage; and Mr. Myers 
paints, in a poet’s prose, the witchery of the place and its 
surroundings. “It was in the garden of that fair Parsonage 
that my conscious life began. Ver illud erat. The memories 
of those years swim and sparkle in a haze of light and dew. 
The thought of Paradise is interwoven for me with that garden’s 
glory ; with the fresh brightness of a great clump and tangle 
of blush roses, which hung above my head like a fairy forest, 
and made magical with their fragrance the sunny inlets of the 
lawn. And even with that earliest gaze is mingled the memory 
of that vast background of lake and mountain ; where Skiddaw 
—otpuos KiGa:pov—hid his shoulders among the clouds, while 
through them his head towered to heaven; and Causey Pike 
and Catbells, with the Vale of Newlands between them, 
guarded that winding avenue into things unknown—as it 
were the limitary parapet and enchanted portal of the world. 
Close to the Parsonage is Castlelet, a little hill from which 
Derwentwater is seen outspread, with Borrowdale in the 
distance. I can recall the days when that prospect was still 
one of mysterious glory; when gleaming lake and wooded 
islands showed a broad radiance bossed with gloom, and 
purple Borrowdale wore a visionary majesty on which I dared 
scarcely look too long.” 4 

For thousands, since the summer of 1875, even this surpassing 
scenery has gained richer beauties and a more unearthly 
splendour. They have gone, one and another, in hush and 
awe of the spirit, or in a gladness too great for speech, out 
through the canvas door of the Tent, where Godjand they have 
met with ‘nothing between.” And then Skiddaw has, 


1 Frederic W. H. Myers, Fragments of Prose and Poetry, p. 5. 
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indeed, borne them up on its strong shoulders to Paradise, 
and the Vale of Newlands led them in at Heaven’s Gate, and 
the Gap of Borrowdale been the very road to the Presence 
of the King of kings. 

But those who planned the first gathering in the Cumberland 
town were to be tested by disappointment. Canon Battersby 
and his great-hearted lieutenant, Mr. Robert Wilson, of Brough- 
ton Grange, had counted on having Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith to arrange and guide the various meetings. Almost 
at the last moment, news arrived that their coming was an 
impossibility. The strain of the Brighton Convention had 
been too much for Mr. Smith. Before he left America at all, 
an accident that befell him there had resulted in threatened 
trouble of the brain ; and, though for the time the danger was 
averted, it showed signs of returning, under the pressure 
of his multitudinous activities in England. Little infelicities 
of expression crept into his public addresses, and there was an 
occasional lapse of memory. Long afterwards, his wife wrote 
that “the springs of his life were sapped.” Through his 
remaining years he walked softly, and lived apart from the 
crowd. But,in Keswick, new plans had to be made ; and there 
the calmness which is the outcome of unequivocal acceptance 
of God’s appointments revealed itself. More manifestly than 
ever, He took the presidency Himself; and all went well. 

It was an unconventional Convention. In the Vicarage, 
each evening, there was earnest prayer. Then Canon Battersby 
would map out the work for the following day. ‘“ You will 
take this,” he said to one, and, ‘‘ You will take that,” to 
another ; and for the various speakers these were the marching- 
orders, not only of a dear human saint and friend, but of his 
and their Master in the Heavens—marching-orders performed 
with alacrity and to good purpose, in the powers of the Holy 
Ghost. From jJune 26 to July 2 this first ‘“ Keswick ” 
lasted, less elaborate in its arrangements, and less crowded 
in its attendances, than the majority of its successors—the 
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greatest number present at any meeting being about six 
hundred—but memorable to those who were there, because 
of the stirrings of the Spirit’s breath which blew through it in 
recuperative energy, and because of those perfumes from the 
rose-garden of Jesus Christ with which it was fragrant. 

One called in to help in the unforeseen emergencies of the 
week was Hanmer William Webb-Peploe, the bearer of a be- 
loved and honoured name. He was to be a tower of strength 
in the Conventions of following years; and, over all the 
country, the movement for the furtherance of practical holiness 
owed much to his advocacy. Evan Hopkins was not at Kes- 
wick in 1875; but jin 1876 he was. Thereafter, regularly 
and without a single break, July in succession to July, for no 
less than forty summers, the congregations in the Tents beside 
Derwentwater saw his face and figure: until no one was more 
familiar, as no one was more trusted or more abundantly 
used of God. 

By and by, he was chosen to preside over the deliberations 
and decisions of the Keswick Trustees: and they knew that 
they could not have found anywhere a more trustworthy 
and understanding pilot. At each Convention, whoever might 
occupy the chair in the great gatherings—whether it was 
Canon Battersby, or Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Bowker, or Captain 
Tottenham, or Mr. Head—one felt how real, how pervasive, 
and how commanding was the influence wielded by Mr. Hop- 
kins. It was never obtruded; for it was his habit to hide 
himself out of sight and hearing, as much as he could; but 
it was always there. More than any other, he shaped the 
teaching of “ Keswick ” in its formative period ; he kept it on 
what he believed to be true and Biblical lines ; and he guarded 
it with jealous solicitude from the defections of the left hand 
and the extremes and extravagances of the right. That it 
grew to be what it was and is; that it wears the character and 
exerts the power we connect with it to-day; that, for a mul- 
titude of men and women not to be numbered, the name of 
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it, and the thought of it, are charms to evoke the holiest recol- 
lections of their lives—these things are due, under God, 
primarily to him. He would never have made such an asser- 
tion about himself, nor permitted any other to make it with 
his cognizance. He obeyed the Petrine imperative, and every 
morning girded on afresh the bondslave’s apron of humility. 
But thus it unquestionably was. 

Mr. William H. Wilson, like-minded son of Robert Wilson, 
and Secretary for years to the Convention, is sure of this. 
‘When the Trustees took the management during my father’s 
lifetime,”’ he says, ‘‘ there were many matters to settle that 
required great care and, at the same time, great firmness ; 
and it was most helpful to see how the Lord’s hand was upon 
us, under the leadership of Mr. Hopkins, bringing us to united 
judgment.” Mr. Albert Head is equally emphatic. “ The 
Keswick movement was not allowed to develop,” he writes, 
“and to meet a great need in the deepening of spiritual life 
and the attainment by many of a closer walk with God, 
without criticisms and undermining suggestions as to ‘sinless 
perfection.” But the tact and wisdom of our dear brother, 
and the clearness of his Scriptural exegesis, steered it, by the 
grace of God, through such difficult passages.” And Captain 
Tottenham has his word of confirmation. ‘‘ Whether it was 
in the Conventions, where his teaching was always so delight- 
fully clear, simple, sound and convincing ; or at the meetings 
of the Trustees; he was the same far-seeing, experienced, 
helpful friend and adviser.” Keswick had in Mr. Hopkins 
its wakeful and wise Palinurus, who— 

Observes each wind with anxious care, 
And questions all that stirs in air ; 
Each star that roams the ethereal plain 
His eye has noted and explored, 
Arcturus, Hyads, and the Wain, 
And bright Orion’s golden sword. 








1 The Aeneid, Book iii,, Conington’s Translation. 
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Mr. Head alludes to the storm of adverse criticism which the 
new-born Movement had to face. Fora time, it was sharp 
as the sleet and hail of December, and pitiless like the east 
winds of a biting March. From his Herefordshire parish, Mr. 
Webb-Peploe writes to Evan Hopkins in the spring of 1876. 
“T do not know what you find among your more intelligent 
folk, but down here, even among orthodox Evangelicals, I 
am looked upon as ‘half a black sheep.’ This is the trial 
of our faith, I suppose; for one would expect true brothers 
to have an ‘understanding heart. They ask me to preach, 
but look half-askance and are afraid of what is taught. They 
cannot deny it, but dare not, it would seem, accept it with 
humble boldness and faith. God help us all!” Indeed, 
it was within the ranks of the Evangelicals that the hostility 
was most pronounced. Their spokesmen and penmen launched 
the fiercest slings and arrows. The Record, the organ of the 
party, led the onslaught ; and, when Mr. Smith’s health gave 
way, it predicted, almost with stern joy, the termination 
of what it regarded, honestly and convincedly, as a misleading 
and dangerous crusade. In three successive articles, it dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Collapse of Pearsall Smithism.”’ Francis Close, 
of Carlisle, Hugh McNeile, of Ripon, John Charles Ryle, of 
Norwich, and others like them, whose names were weighty in 
Evangelical councils, were just as suspicious, and made no 
attempt to conceal their distrust. 

But the accusations, proceeding although they did from men 
and quarters valiant for the truth, and prompted as they were 
by genuine anxieties, had little basis in fact. Let it be granted 
that breadth of outlook, and diversity of opinion, and many 
views and voices were represented at Broadlands, and that, 
at Brighton, some discords might be falling on the music 
which the leaders of the Convention had such joy in commend- 
ing, there was, neither in the one place nor in the other, a 
portrayal of the holiness of the Christian as consisting in the 
eradication of sin from his own heart and life. And at Keswick, 
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from the outset, and through the successive years of its 
history, the message has been of another kind. It has laid 
stress, not on a sinless life, which is an impossibility, but on 
a sin-restraining and sin-conquering Saviour, Whose wealth 
and wonder many of His Own people have never properly 
discovered. It has rejected the doctrine of eradication, as 
though the soul, empty, swept and garnished, were secure Now 
from contamination and incapable of defilement; and has 
insisted on the wiser doctrine, and the happier experience, of 
counter-action, in which the soul is delivered, and kept, 
and led from strength to strength, and diademed with a 
perpetually repeated victory, but only through the grace 
and mightiness of One Who dwells within it, and Whose 
presence lifts it above inherent evil and inveterate weakness. 

“ Three aims,” Canon Battersby said, “ the Keswick Con- 
vention was meant to promote. This, first—We must gain 
a clear view of the possibilities of Christian attainment. This, 
next—We must form a distinct and deliberate purpose that 
this life shall, by God’s grace, be ours. And this, finally— 
We must look up to, and wait upon, our ascended Lord for 
all that we need to enable us to do this.” Or, in similar 
terms, the Rev. G. R. Balleine will tell us what the teaching of 
Keswick has effected. “It has killed, let us hope for ever, 
the dismal heresy that the Christian life is bound to be one 
continual succession of miserable falls and failures. It has 
taught men to lay hold of that half-forgotten article of the 
Creed, ‘ I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.’ 
It has put reality into those old familiar prayers of the Church, 
“Grant that this day we fall into no sin’; ‘ Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to keep us this day without sin.’ Without in the least 
weakening the emphasis on the work which Christ did for 
His people once for all on Calvary, it has brought into a new 
prominence the work which He is waiting to do im them 
at the present day.” 1 Little marvel, therefore, that ‘“ thou- 


1A History of the Evangelical Party, pp. 200, 201 (cheaper edition). 
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sands have come weary and discouraged to that quiet lakeland 
‘town, and there have obtained victory in the life, rest in the 
heart, and power for their Christian work.’ But, at first, 
these aims were seen through distorting mists, which rendered 
them alarming and almost monstrous. There was an outcry 
of opposition. Hard judgments were entertained, and harsh 
words were spoken. The attacks did the cause itself no 
harm ; on the contrary, as has happened a thousand times in 
the chequered story of the Church, they did it good. They 
compelled its adherents to cling faster to the Christ, Who 
makes all grace abound. They infused a more vital accent 
into their witness to His overcoming worth. They made 
the early Conventions at Keswick scenes of intensest reality, 
of brave confession, and of infectious warmth and glow. Once 
again, the pathemata were mathemata, and the Cross was a 
Crown. 

The leaders themselves were drawn into firmer brotherhood 
through the very heat of the discipline. Mr. Webb-Peploe 
has some sentences about this, in that letter of his to Mr. 
Hopkins from which we have already quoted. “While 
enemies are many and strong, it is a comfort to know that 
there are some at least, who, like ourselves, are knit together 
in an inner and yet faithful friendship through the blessed and 
happy work of the last two years. I feel as if you and Thorn- 
ton might have been my friends from youth, and I trust you 
as I would my oldest friends. Well, why is this, but that there 
is a spiritual freemasonry which the outer world cannot 
apprehend, but which creates fellowship at once where the 
secret of the Lord is known and enjoyed? Let us thank 
God and take courage, amid all the present necessity, and 
go on our way rejoicing, even if we are called to suffer shame 
for His Name’s sake.” 

It is one of the sweetest uses of adversity, that it grapples 
new comrades to us when we want them most ; as William of 
Deloraine was ‘“‘ good at need”; and as Christian recognized 
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Faithful, by his song in the Valley of the Shadow, for one of 
his own kith and kin. 

Nothing helped more certainly to clear away those miscon- 
ceptions than the part which Mr. Hopkins played, and the 
words he spoke, year by year, at the Keswick Convention. 
To this part and these words, we must now turn. 


CHAPTER VII 
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OMETIMES Mr. Hopkins would unfold the purpose of _ 
the Keswick Convention, and the issues to which the 
acceptance of its gospel was sure to lead, in one of those little 
parables that came spontaneously to his mind, and that he 

used with unfailing effect. “Len 

A man, he said, is anxious to cross a broad and rapid river. wy. te 

He can swim but poorly ; but he fancies that, by doing his yj» ~* 

utmost, he will contrive to make the opposite side. He strikes ‘ “Ay 


out, and struggles hard to hold his head above the rush of 
the water. But his strength ebbs. The effort is too much 
for him. Ina few minutes he must succumb from exhaustion, 
and be drowned in the stream. Then, when things are desper- 
ate, he hears a voice, “‘ Lay hold of the boat,” and, looking up, 
he sees, close to where he is, a pair of dipping oars which bring 
him deliverance. His hand grasps tightly the side of the boat. 
He clings to it, and is prevented from sinking, not by convul- 
sive endeavours of his own, but by the floating power of the 
craft that has rescued him so timeously. But, secure himself, 
he discovers another man, fighting just as he had done against 
the masterful current, and on the verge of being sucked under 
by it. What will he do in the new emergency ? To go to the 
sufferer’s relief would be to court a double failure. He could 
not save him, and he would himself perish. Again the voice 
speaks in a fresh imperative, ‘‘ Get into the boat.’’ He obeys. 
He leaves the experience of clinging for the better experience 
of resting. Borne up by the stout timbers underneath, he has 
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no more troublesome distresses about himself. And his hands 
are free to rescue the “ lost complaining ’’ victim of the angry 
flood. 

His parable, Mr. Hopkins went on, was a true picture of 
souls to whom God and Christ and the eternal things make a 
real appeal. Some of these souls have not passed beyond the 
stage of struggling. They do the best they can to keep up 
in the tide that races fast and fierce. They are confident still 
of resources in themselves, which should vanquish their diffi- 
culties. But after a while, and the sooner the better, they 
are brought to despair of those resources. They abandon the 
life of struggling for the life of clinging. Not the task-work 
of a self-centred religion, but the grasp of faith, holds them 
above their problems and perils, and gives them the victory 
over these. Rather, it is the Person, the Christ, on Whom 
faith relies in the uttermost of need, and from Whom it cannot 
brook to be parted now; it is the Boatman, even more than 
the boat. Yet, blessed as this stage is in comparison with 
that which preceded, the strain is not gone. Thought and 
energy continue to be occupied with a salvation which is indi- 
vidual—the necessity, discipline and progress of the soul within 
itself and foritself. It has no “ leisure to soothe and sympathize.” 
In fact, it has still to know Him Whom it has trusted, and still 
to be sure that He 1s able to guard its deposit against that day— 
to “ guard itself and its all, always, all along.’”’! This secret 
of “indescribable quietness and certainty’? comes when 
clinging is exchanged for resting, and the soul ceases to aid 
Christ in doing what Christ has Himself undertaken to per- 
form from first to last. Only let it abide in the sphere of His 
grace and power, and He will supply the whole of its need— 
He “loves the burthen,”’ and His boat rides triumphantly 
through all waters. Thus, resting in His sufficiency for them- 
selves, His people have liberty to toil for Him among their 
fellows. The friction of the spirit is ended, not in sloth, nor 

1 Bishop Moule. 
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in Stoic apathy, nor in the quietism which is a contradiction 
of aggressive service, but in the work of-faith and the patient 
endurance of hope and the laboriousness of love. 

It was the function of “ Keswick,’ Evan Hopkins said, 
to lead the struggling soul, and the clinging soul, on to. the 
reasonable and absolute trust of the resting soul—trust in a 
Lord Who has made and will bear. All winningness of testi- 
mony, and all outgoing of self-forgetful and sacrificial com- 
passion, proceed from this trust. 

Or sometimes, at the initial meeting of a Convention, he 
set himself to answer the question, ‘‘ What is the Blessing?” _ 
We have come together,-he-would-begin, as Christians, perhaps — 
as Christians who have been in the family for a considerable 
time, and who are more or less instructed in its truth and 
requirement. But we are seeking and expecting a blessing, 
definite and distinct, that shall not be a passing emotion, but 
a permanent enhancement of our life. What is it ? and how_}) 
shall we delineate it? Then his gift of clear statement was 
revealed, as, bit by ‘bit, the inheritance God intends for His 
children was explored and described. 'The blessing is a 
restoration of soul-health—this, in the first place. There 
was the paralysed man at the Pool of Bethesda, or the woman 
bowed down for eighteen years by a spirit of infirmity. They 
represent many Christians, with their diseases of temper or 
diseases of habit—maladies which send us out of the vineyard 
into the hospital. Or, with an alteration of the metaphor, 
wearenot floating as we should be within the cincture of the 
lifebuoy, but{are caught and submerged under every wave. } 
[JPurther, the blessing is a condition of inner freedom. It } 
puts the desires right, and penetrates to the core of the being. ; 
Here is a man, once the slave of intemperance, who has been 
convertedto God. He gives up the drink, signs the pledge, and 
passes the public-house instead of going in. But he has a 
terrible battle against the old temptation. He is free, and yet 
the freedom is partial; the thirst is in him still. What he 
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needs is the cleansing of desire, until he shall hanker after 
drink as little as one who never has acquired a taste for it. 
Thus Christians may be in inward bondage, and must receive 


.a purged and holy heart. ®And the blessing,onee~agaia, is a 


sense of divine Sufficiency. The gio is changed from self 
to God. The prayer to realize one’s own potentialities is 
discontinued. The labour to perform our uttermost is past. 
God has dethroned self; and into the void caused by its 
departure He comes, to make His ability the measure of our 
capacity, until every want of ours has its provision in Him, 
every contingency is anticipated by His fullness of wisdom and 


{ grace, and every danger is put to flight.’ 


wow 


a 
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Such is ‘‘ the blessing,’ as Mr. Hopkins, conversant himself 
with its breadths and lengths, expounded it in the Keswick 


1 In one of his booklets Mr. a enumerates five ingredients in 
“the Blessing.”’ They are these It is a condition of soul-harmony 
with God.—" You are Christians ; but is there no matter of controversy 
between your souland God? A very little thing it may be; but you 
have not yielded your will about it. God has put His finger upon it, 
and it has given you a struggle. Perhaps Yopepall this spiritual con- 
flict. Is it not really spiritual rebellion ?’’"'2. It is a condition of 
spiritual equipment.—‘ You are an instrument. The Master wants to 
put His hand upon you. Are you ready? Are you fit? I seea 
carpenter going into his shop; he has a beautiful piece of mechanism 
to do, and his whole soul is fixed upon doing his work well. He takes 
up a chisel, but there is no edge to it, and at once he lays it aside and 
takes up another. , Why is the chisel not used sed? It is there to be used. 
Because it is not fit for the master’s use.’”"3. It is a state of preparedness 
for trial and suffering —‘ You say, ‘ I was so put out this morning; I 
was taken unawares.’ Then you were not in the blessing, evidently. 
You say you understand all about it, and that you received it so many 
weeks ago, or only yesterday. That may be,.but you have not been 
abiding in it. It has to be maintained moment by moment.’%/ 4. It 
means readiness for conflict—‘‘ What I am privileged to see is Christ - 
getting the victorious position for me, and I am to occupy it by faith. 
Then I am strong; then I am a Christ-enclosed man; my feet are 
firmly planted down.” 5. It is a condition of spiritual intelligence.— 
“You are quick to detect the will of God. You are quick to hear the 


voice of God. You are ready to obey promptly, without asking 
questions.” 
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Tents. It is immediate, and a definite transaction makes it 
‘ours. It is free, the Lord’s gift and not the disciple’s attain- 
ment. Itis to be welcomed now, though numbers are tempted 
to think of it as lying a little way ahead. And we may possess 
it without waiting until we feel it, and should indeed thank 
God for it before the realization of its wealth and worth gladdens 
our hearts ; His promise is our invincible guarantee. Let us, 
then, bid good-bye to the hindrances ; they have delayed us too 
long. “Some won’t let go; and some won’t lay hold; and 
some won’t hold fast; and some won’t hold forth. You’ve 
got to give up; and you've got to give in.” But, when God 
is Himself Recompense and exceeding great Reward, the 
surrender is enrichment, and we have reached the land of corn 
and wine. 

Mr. Hopkins never made light of sin. One needs only to 
read the first chapter in the most theological of his books, 
The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Lrfe, to learn his grave and 
weighty estimate of the evil thing. The chapter is an unsparing 
analysis of sin’s manifestations and miseries. That which 
was not in man originally, which will not be in man as he is 
finally glorified, and which had no foothold in the Man Christ 
Jesus ; that which is not a necessary factorin our moral training 
or in our spiritual advance : is everywhere operative and every- 
where malignant in humanity to-day. It is an offence against 
God, a revolt from His purity and goodness and majesty, 
which is too culpable to be dealt with by His exonerating 
mercy alone, and which He cannot righteously pardon without 
the Sacrifice that makes fullest atonement for its guilt. It is 
a ruling principle, which has entrenched itself in the centre of 
our manhood, and from this coign of vantage has thrown its 
chains over all our faculties. It is a moral defilement, an 
uncleanness, which renders us afraid of God’s sacred Presence 
and gracious Face. It is a spiritual sickness and disability, 
like those of the deaf mute in the Gospel, stopping the ear that 
should have been quick to catch the voice of the Lord, and 
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debarring the mouth from praise and prayer and witness to 
Him. It is an acquired habit, which, by the frequency of its 
repetition, has established firmly its despotism. And it is an 
indwelling tendency, a lamentable law of gravitation within 
the soul, which pulls a man downwards to enfeeblement 
and decay, unless its mischievous energies are checked by a 
Strength more prevailing than its own. Plainly, if Mr. 
Hopkins taught that the possibilities of deliverance are over- 
coming and multiform, it was not because he disparaged the 
portentousness of the enemy. 

But over against sin, in each of its Protean shapes and in all 
its calamitous virulence, he set Christ—the Christ of Calvary, 
Who is our Righteousness, as we receive Him ; and the Christ 
commended to the heart and made our own by the divine 
Spirit, Who is our Holiness, as we trust Him to cleanse and 
keep clean the springs of thought and will and activity, and to 
subdue us to"Himself. It was the Indwelling Christ of Whom 
Evan Hopkins had most to say. The Justification of the 
Cross was not forgotten. It was the starting-point of the 
race, and the only right and adequate background of the 
picture. Indeed, Christ’s Cross in his message, as in the New 
Testament, meant more than our justification. It meant 
the ending of the old life. Speaking at the Convention of 
1897, he made much of this thought. ‘‘ What is Christ’s 
death to you?” he asked. “ Well, first of all, you say, 
‘It is an expiation of guilt. My sins were laid on Him. My 
iniquity was borne. It was at the Cross I found pardon. 
It was at the Cross I realized that there is no condemnation. 
It was to the Cross the Spirit brought me to teach me this.’ 
But what more is the death of Christ to you? It is the 
termination of your old life. What was laid upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Your sins. Yes, and yourself—you, the man 
of old, the old man—you were laid upon Him when He died 
on the Cross. That is where death takes place. That is 
where your deliverance from the old way of living was secured. 
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We take a step farther in connexion with the same thought— 
namely, we need the death of Christ every moment. He died 
once for all, and you died in the eyes of God once for all. 
But the power, the efficacy, of His death needs to be per- 
petually appropriated and applied, that you may be perpetu- 
ally delivered. ... You need not fight against the old life 
now, or try to tame it or conquer it, or try to ignore it; 
but you can claim your deliverance, because it has been 
obtained for you by that death, the one holy death in the 
world, and by your identification with it.’’ Because Christ 
died for us, we stand before God’s ‘‘ whiteness most white” 
gloriously complete. Because we died in union with Christ, 
we are separated by death’s unbridgeable chasm from our 
former manner of living, and the Calvary of our Lord is our 
exodus and freedom. 

The dying Christ has an unplumbed significance; but the 
living Christ falls no whit behind. Mr. Hopkins published 
in the strongest terms not only the virtue of the Saviour’s 
imputed righteousness, but the power of the Saviour’s im- 
parted life. It is He Himself, he repeated again and again 
in St. Paul’s language, Who is the Wisdom of God in sancttfica- 
tion. No doubt, the Holy Spirit sanctifies; but not by 
directing our thoughts to His Own agency or to the renovating 
process He carries on; no, but by persuading us to recognize 
and trust and receive, every day and all day, One Whose Own 
holiness is perfect, and Who gives His Very Self to His people. 
“ Ask yourself,” the speaker enjoined, “ ‘Do TI really believe 
that Christ isinme? Nota mere idea, a memory, an influence, 
a frame of mind, but a Person, the Risen Lord of life and 
glory?’” Practical Christianity, Evan Hopkins was certain, 
is a manifestation rather than an imitation. The Imitatio 
Christi is often external and laboured ; and, more than often, for 
those most in earnest about it, it is a disappointment and a heart- 
break. Mr. Standfast’s is, indeed, the one ideal: ‘‘ Wherever 
I have seen the print of His shoe in the earth, there have 
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I coveted to set my foot.” But not every one remembers 
how Mr. Standfast succeeded : ‘‘ He has held me, and has kept 
me from mine iniquities ; yea, my steps have been strengthened 
in His way.” Or, as Mr. Hopkins translated the Puritan 
dialect into the tongue of Keswick: “ The secret of imitation 
lies in the displacement of the self-life. Christ must be the 
Centre. BeforeI can walk as He walked, I must think and 
feel and will as He thought and felt and willed; and His 
mind must be in me. Then life will not be a mere copying 
of Him and His words and actions ; it will be the vital principle, 
the same life, that has already glorified the Father in the 
human nature of the Son. J am the Vine, He says, ye are the 
branches ; and the very life that was first manifested in the 
Man Christ Jesus is now being manifested in His disciples.”’ 
That is it—the only true imitation of Christ is the manifesta- 
tion of Christ Himself, Who has given, and is unceasingly 
giving, His Own holiness and obedience and love for men and 
zeal for God to the receptive heart of His servant and friend. 

Does this imply a sinless Christian? Bynomeans. To say 
nothing of errors of ignorance, into which he falls unwittingly, 
there remains in the Christian, to the latest minute of his 
latest day, the old down-dragging tendency, the subtle and 
strong gravitation towards things doubtful and things evil. 
Self, though it has been a regenerated self for years, is incurably 
fallible when it isleft alone. Itis a broken reed, a fickle guar- 
dian, a vulnerable defence. But this is the Christian’s com- 
fort, that it never needs to be left alone. It has an inexhaus- 
tible Christ to Whom to go, and in Whom it wins escape and 
victory. The purity of heart on which the Saviour pro- 
nounced His beatitude, Mr. Hopkins explained, is not a 
virtue inherent in a man’s nature; it is a “ condition 
of purity” maintained in the man by Another, and _ this 
Other is the Lord with Whom all things are possible. There 
is no eradication of sin, till we can safely be lawgiver and 
captain to ourselves, but there may be the continual counter- 
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action of sin in our heart and history, because we are humbly | 
using the riches of Christ provided ‘for us. Then Mr. 
Hopkins would illustrate the distinction. Introduce a light 
into a dark chamber, and the darkness disappears at once. 
But the tendency to darkness persists ; it has not been eradi- 
cated ; and the room is kept illuminated and bright simply 
because, and just so long as, the light counteracts the tendency. 
Or there is the balloon that ascends with its car from the ground. 
It has not lost its tendency to fall, though it continues to 
move steadily upwards. Let the weight of the materials 
of which it is constructed—thatis, its gravitation downwards— 
be reckoned as equal to four; and let the lifting power of 
the gas with which it is filled—that is, its counteracting 
equipment—be equal to six: the counteraction is the superior, 
but nothing else than its superiority guarantees the balloon’s 
mounting and soaring progress. So, in Keswick, it was Christ 
Who was magnified—Christ Who is not only First but Last and 
Midst and without end. Apart from Him, the ripest saint is 
undone. In Him, the feeblest disciple is in the place of un- 
broken communion, of unclouded joy, and of unsullied holiness. 

About the all-ability of the Deliverer there cannot be a _ 
question. What of thedeliverance in its scope and methods? 
It pierces deep. It sweeps in renovation through the whole 
man. Sometimes, in his addresses, Mr. Hopkins had for his 
auditors a lesson in psychology. He would take the Biblical 
term, the heart, and would show what various constituents 
it included—the mind, the emotions, and the will, Then he 
would point out that, for every one of the three, there is in 
Christ the freedom which “all solace to man gives.” The 
mind has its liberty, when the Spirit discloses those facts 
of revelation which exactly meet the soul’s present necessity, 
and unveils the Person Who is the soul’s true environment 
and hallowed enclosure—what water is to the fish and air to 
the bird. The emotions and desires are enfranchised when, 
in His plenitude of communication, the Holy Ghost sheds 
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abroad within the nature the love of God, till in the Paradise 
of this love the man lives and moves and goes in and out, 
as Christ did and habitually does. And the will, on which 
human character most depends, reaches its emancipation, 
and dwells unfettered and free, when the Spirit strengthens 
it with power for all gracious purpose and righteous action— 
the very power of the Saviour and Keeper Who is with His 
people, and in them, all the days even to the end of the age. 

When we turn to ask how, in personal and conscious experi- 
ence, the happy deliverance is known and enjoyed, we touch 





one of Mr. Hopkins’s favourite themes. Sanctification, he~ 7 


proclaimed, is both a crisis and a process. It is instantaneous, © 
and it is progressive. In the sense of conformity in life and 
likeness to Christ, it is, and must be, a process, gradual, con- 
tinuous, without finality: Christ, like that legendary statue - 
of Him of which medizval writers speak, is always taller than 
the tallest man who stands before Him. But, in the sense of 
consecration or decision for holiness, sanctification is a crisis; 
and the crisis must take place before the process has its be-. 
ginning. Ere you draw a line, you start with a point ; and the 
line is the process, while the point is the crisis. Or here is a 
sponge, lying dry and hard. We wish to saturate it with 
water, and a full vessel is close at hand. Into it we dip the 
sponge, and at once the saturation commences. But it is not 
completed without some lapse of time. It goes on, from less 
to more, as the pores of the sponge open to welcome the liquid. 
The dip, ‘‘ the cool silver shock of the plunge in the living 
water,” is the crisis; the little-by-little saturation is the 
process. Or again, through a “ familiar matter of to-day,” 
the instruction was conveyed. ‘‘Two men were arguing on 
this subject. One had been brought to understand it, not 
theoretically only but practically. The other was puzzled ; he 
could not see it. The first asked, ‘ How did you come from 
London to Keswick?’ ‘Icame by, train,’ his friend replied. 
‘And did the train bring you by one sudden jump into Kes- 
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wick?’ ‘Oh, no! I came along more and more.’ ‘ Yes, I 
see. But first you got into the carriage; and how did you do 
that ? was it more and more?’ ‘No, I just stepped in.’ 
‘Exactly. That is the crisis; and, as you journeyed along 
more and more till you were at your destination, this was the 
process.’’” The teacher spared no pains to make his message 
perspicuous. He fastened his kentva well and truly in the 
minds of those who heard him. 

That Christians, whose lives had been broken and faulty, 
and whose hearts craved something worthier of the Master and 
more satisfying to themselves, should understand the necessity 
of the crisis, and in what precisely it consisted for them, was 
always one of Mr. Hopkins’s principal aims in a Convention. 
He cared nothing for eloquent speech which did not effect 
changes in character. He was out, to have things done in his 
Lord’s name; and, unless they were done, the Convention 
had missed its purpose. Soincareful and decisive language, he 
told what the threshold-crisis was, without which the future 
would merely repeat the spasmodic and disheartening past. 
He loved the Aorists of New Testament Greek, its short and 
sharp injunctions, the Lord’s ringing trumpet-calls that must 
be obeyed on the spot and without procrastination, the surren- 
ders and acceptances and acts of fealty expected and demanded 
of souls, in one instant of time, and by one pregnant resolution 
of the will. 

. Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit, 
St. Paul says: it is an immediate separation, without post- 
ponements and without reserves, up to the measure of light 
that is possessed. Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil speaking be put away, the same apostle writes ; 
and it is not that we are to be a little less censorious to-day 
than yesterday—it is that now, in divine strength, we say an 
“ Adieu for evermore ” to the ungracious habit. Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice is the word of the Roman letter; it 
commands a specific and solemn dedication to God—a dedica- 
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tion which has yet to take place for many Christians, who have 
yielded up the interior man but want to keep the government 
of the body to themselves. Or, once more, there is the Petrine 
imperative, categorical but beautiful, Sanctify in your hearts 
Christ as Lord. In the shrine of the heart, the disciple knows 
Christ as Jesus the Saviour; but with His sovereignty as 
Lord he has an acquaintance which still is sadly imperfect : 
let there be, without further parley, the voluntary capitulation, 
which throws wide the gates of the citadel, that the King, 
entering in undisputed rule, may henceforward reign alone, 
These are exemplifications of the crisis, phases of it on its 
human side, to which Mr. Hopkins came back frequently, 
and never without helping his listeners to see what the duty 
was which claimed urgent attention and lowly performance. 
But then the crisis has, no less, its divine and infinitely com- 
forting side. The God of peace make you perfect in every good 
work todo His will, the writer to the Hebrews prays. Literally, 
he asks for a surgical adjustment in the spiritual sphere. The 
life has been ‘‘ out of joint.” There is a hampering, hurting, 
enfeebling dislocation. Let God, the Heavenly Surgeon, 
put the joint back into its socket, and mercifully adjust these 
limping children of His house. The tense is again an aorist. 
Not for a gradual improvement of the crippled condition 
does the intercessor plead, but for an instant mending. And 
God, Who loves to do those miracles, can end the disablement 
with one unerring touch, by a celestial art as rapid as it is 
potent, and can send the halting Christian forward, healed 
and whole, walking and leaping and praising Him. 

“ The aorist,”” Matthew Arnold said in a witty caveat, ‘‘ was 
made for man, and not man for the aorist.” But Evan 
Hopkins did not unduly strain the text and teaching of the 
New Testament, when he found his gospel for saints embedded 
in the grammar and commended by the niceties of Hellenistic 
Greek. He was an eminently sane interpreter of Scripture, 
who was not beguiled into bypath meadows of eccentric and 
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fanciful exegesis. That his exposition reached the conscience 
and transformed the life was very abundantly proved. No- 
thing is more characteristic of ‘‘ Keswick ” experience than the 
realization, by baffled and thwarted souls, of a hindrance need- 
ing to be removed ; of asurrender, in the realm of thought or in 
that of behaviour, too long withheld ; and ofalordship which, 
in this direction or in that, they have hitherto denied to their 
Master Christ—the vivid realization of these; and the con- 
viction that now, and not next week nor to-morrow nor half 
an hour hence, is the time for confession and for change ; 
and then the decision, in simplest dependence on the Lord the 
Spirit, to forget and forgo and abjure and crucify those things 
which are behind. 

The crisis past, the process will follow. The present tenses 
of the holy life are as laden with experimental meaning as the 
aorists. Thereisa gradual, continuous, and unending advance 
in the disciple’s conformity to his Master; reflecting as a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, we are being changed into the same 
image. There are a power, a purity, and a growth, which 
deepen as the different days bring their different duties, con- 
flicts, and wants; as our necessities send us back, and back 
again, to our Source and Treasury of supply ; and as, learning 
in larger measure His fullness, and loving Him with increasing 
devotion, we refuse to let Him go. St. Paul describes the saint as 
being strengthened with all might ; and St. John is certain that 
every one whose hope is set on the Son of God is purifying 
himself as the Son is pure; and St. Peter bids those who share 
a like precious faith with his brother-apostles and himself 

be ever growing in the grace and knowledge of their Lord and 
Saviour. Those Scriptures, also, Mr. Hopkins took delight 
in expounding. ,Virtue, the poet says, desires ‘‘ the glory of 
going on, and still to be,” and “ the wages of going on, and not 
to die.” Evan Hopkins knew and testified that these are the 
Christian’s wages, and this the Christian’s glory, inasmuch as, 
through time and eternity, he is in union with a Christ Who is 
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Holier than the holiest of His people and Better than the best. 
“ Heard of a poor woman in Windsor Forest ’’—the quota- 
tion is from Caroline Fox’s Journals—“ who was asked if she 
did not feel lonely in that exceeding isolation. ‘Oh, no! 
for Faith closes the door at night, and Mercy opens it in the 
morning” ” These two strong guardians of the soul never 
failed Mr. Hopkins. For him the Mercy of God had many 
colours and resources; it opened the door each morning on 
aland of far distances. And Faith made answer from the human 
side ; it shut the soul in, like an evening benediction, to quietness 
and assurance and the confidence that every need is supplied. 
In his thought and speech, “‘ Keswick ’”’ existed to emphasize the 
wealth of Mercy and the worth of Faith—how the one visits, and 
sustains, and waits to enrich the new life from its commencement 
till it is caught up to the Presence of Christ; and how the 
other takes in childlikeness of trust, not once nor twice, but 
habitually, the goodness and grace provided forit. Hesaw that 
Christian people, who had come empty-handed for the initial 
blessings of pardon and justification to One Who fills the 
hungry with good things, were apt to depend to a great degree 
on themselves—their vigilance, their labour, their vows and 
struggles and performances—for the succeeding blessings of 
sanctification and growth. He aimed at showing them that 
they laid the stress on the wrong person, and that it was little 
wonder if, as a result, disillusionment and regret, repulse and 
defeat, constituted too large a part of their experience. The 
Mercy of the beginning followed them to the close, and the 
Faith which was an act at the beginning must persevere as an 
attitude and an atmosphere to the close. Then their Lord 
would fulfil every need of theirs according to His riches in glory, 
and, casting themselves and their wants on Him, they would 
live in His power and thus in triumph. 
{ Faith, Mr: Hopkins-explained,.is not to be confounded with 
its effects—the inward peace, the overcoming strength, the 
conscious benediction, to which it is meant to lead. It is 
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concerned entirely with the promise of God and the God of 
‘the promise. It believes in Him, and nét in its own virtue or 
issue or fruitage. It takes Him at His word, does as He com- 
mands, and finds in the practice of obedience that light and 
freedom are given, The irreversible order, he would say, is 
“ Fact, Faith, Feeling ’—first, God’s unshakable Fact ; then, 
our Faith accepting the Fact as indeed most sure, although 
at the moment we may be without conscious enjoyment of its 
happy consequences ; and, only afterwards, the Feeling, restful 
and glad, that ‘‘ night is past, and, lo! it is day.” Here are 
three men in a procession—so he pictured it with a touch 
of quaintness—Mr. Fact, Mr. Faith, and Mr. Feeling. This 
is the precedence they must observe. For should Mr. Faith 
so far forget himself as to turn round towards Mr. Feeling, he 
will, inevitably and to his own loss, be turning away from Mr. 
Fact. Confiding in a psychological and emotional condition, 
we lose the vision of the living Word of the heavenly Lord 
which is our refuge and our hope. As one stated it long ago, 
we have “our back to the Light, and our face to,the things 
enlightened, wherefore our face itself is not enlightened.” 

But when faith receives, and goes forward and upward 
receiving, the promises of God, the progress, the equipment, 
and the power of the holy life become limitless. “I take, 
He undertakes”—it is the refrain of a Keswick hymn. 
Ours is not any longer the burden of making and keeping 
ourselves loyal in heart, pure in motive, and continuously 
obedient in conduct; we shrink now from a piety so self- 
centred ; we have handed over, and are ever handing over, 
to our Lord the accomplishment of what for ourselves is 
high as heaven above the earth: it is not too high for Him. 
“Mrs. Lloyd spoke of some one’s dictum on Carlyle ”— 
perhaps a second borrowing from Caroline Fox may be per- 
missible—“‘‘ That he had a large capital of Faith not yet 
invested.’”” Mr. Hopkins found in many Christians the 

same blindness and neglect ; and it was his unceasing task 
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to persuade them to invest their capital of Faith where it 
would have an overflowing return. 

These are hints of the Glad Tidings for Christians which, 
for forty years, Evan Hopkins announced at Keswick, and of 
the divers portions and manners in which he gave them forth. 
That the message should encounter criticism need not sur- 
prise us. 

Sometimes the charge might be that it was too partial and 
fractional a Gospel. Dr. Horatius Bonar, one of the sweet 
singers of Israel, could never persuade himself to be quite sure 
of “ Keswick,” differing in this respect from his brother 
Andrew, that sunniest of saintly men. In January, 1876, he 
wrote from Edinburgh to Mr. Hopkins a long letter, detailing 
his objections. “‘ Once or twice, it seems to me,” he complained, 
“as if you mixed up things that differ ’—the Christian’s 
fear which is seemly and right, and the Christian’s fear which 
is inexcusable and wrong; the “ person of a believing man 
that is always acceptable because of the acceptableness of his 
Substitute,” and the “ walk of a believing man which is not 
always so”; the striving which is a forgetfulness of trust, 
and the “ effort on our part which is not inconsistent with the 
rest of faith”; the “ passivity” not to be commended, and 
the “ receptivity * which is wholly good. So he felt that Mr. 
Hopkins was too “one-sided,” too “lop-sided.” And Mr. 
Hopkins replied, with the clever epieiketa which almost owns 
the soft indictment, “‘ It is true; because we have to do with 
lop-sided Christians. But, when we have got them back into 
the centre, we give them all-round truth.” Of the “ soft- 
ness’ of the indictment there can be no doubt + fone 
Bonar's letter concludes on a high and tender note: “ Excuse, 
my dear friend, the liberty I have taken, and do not cease to 
love me and to pray for me.” 

Or the accusation might be that the Gospel of Keswick has 
little claim to be new. “I think I have written as strongly 
on the subject of Christian Holiness "—these are sentences 
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also in Horatius Bonar’s letter—‘‘ and, to a certain extent 
in the same line as you; I mean, taking the same starting- 
point, our complete acceptance in Christ. And I dare’ say 
you do not mean to present what you have written and spoken 
on this point as anything new to the Church; but merely 
to give greater prominence to what is, in many quarters, 
falling out of notice in this age of conformity to the world.” 
Again Mr. Hopkins was scarcely disposed to quarrel. ‘‘ Does 
any one ask, ‘ What have you lately received which you did not 
possess before?’ I answer, ‘As to my standing in Christ, 
nothing ; as to doctrine, nothing. But I have been made to 
see that Christ can as fully meet my need as to walk as He has 
met it as to standing—that He is as truly my Sanctification 
as He is my Righteousness.’”” Theologically, the message is 
old. Apart from its presence and prominence in the Bible, 
Walter Marshall had done justice to it in his Gospel Mystery 
of Sanctification, which was published as far back as 1692. 
But theology is not always rendered into life; and it is life 
which ‘“‘ Keswick ”’ is anxious to foster, more life and fuller. 
Let that which the intellect knows become that to which the 
conscience quivers as responsively as the needle to the pole, 
that which the heart loves with masterful affection, that to 
which the will bends as to a light burden and an easy yoke, 
and that which is adorned in daily holy living; and Mr. 
Hopkins would not have cared in what century it was first 
preached, nor under what designation it was set forth. He had 
no special enthusiasm for the word “‘ Keswick,” as an adjective 
prefixed to the noun “ Teaching”; it was the undeniable 
and priceless realities lying behind adjective and noun in which 
he rejoiced. Yet old things are occasionally so reaffirmed, 
burnished into fresh lustre, and used for great ends, that they 
are virtually new. Sir Sidney Colvin says of those echoes 
and reminiscences of the older poets which reappear in the 
verse of Keats, that “‘ genius cannot help turning whatever it 
takes into something new of its own.” There is a spiritual 
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genius, as well as an intellectual and an artistic, of which as 
much may be asserted. And the debtors of Keswick will be 
forgiven, if they see it attired in the brightness of this genius. 


Note to Chapter VII 


As far as possible, the attempt has been made to state the chief 
lines of Mr. Hopkins’s teaching in his own words. The contents 
of this chapter will be found, expanded and illustrated, in such 
books as The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life; Talks with 
Beginners in the Divine Life ; The Way of Deliverance ; The Holy Life, 
a Book for Christians Seeking the Rest of Faith; and The Walk 
that Pleases God ; in the booklets, Christ our Sanctification ; and 
What 1s the Blessing ?; in the very helpful series of tracts called, 
Words to Seekers after Fullness of Blessing ; and in various volumes 
of The Keswick Week. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOW HE TAUGHT 


E have been trying to restate, in its bald outlines at 
least, the contents of the message which Mr. Hopkins 
reckoned of vital importance, and in the commendation of 
which he found the chief work and true satisfaction of his life. 
But we want to see the man himself as he delivered it; to 
catch, if that is possible, the very accents of his voice; and 
to discover what those qualities were in the speaker which 
made his presentation of the truth effective and unforgettable. 
Probably we shall best achieve our end if we commence by 
listening to some who knew him well and owed him much. 

Here is Dr. Eugene Stock, the beloved Secretary and his- 
torian of the Church Missionary Society. He will begin. 

“Tt was in 1885 that I myself first attended the Keswick 
Convention, being invited to do so by Mr. H. F. Bowker, who 
had succeeded Canon Battersby as Chairman ; and from that 
time I went almost every year. And thus I entered into the 
great privilege of friendship and fellowship with Mr. Hopkins, 
and learned to value most deeply his always clear exposition 
of the truths on which he laid so much emphasis. Multitudes 
must owe him an untold debt of gratitude. It was he who 
constantly laid stress upon the necessity for Christians to 
walk on two feet, ‘faith’ and ‘surrender.’ It was he who again 
and again reminded them that adislocated ankle could never 
be put right by trying and trying to walk; that it must be 
set, with the result of instant relief. This setting was a momen- 
tary act, accomplished by the Holy Ghost in response to faith ; 
but this once’done, the process of gaining strength for walking 
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would be easy... . I think one of his great services was the 
quiet firmness with which he opposed, in the most generous 
and loving spirit, the extremer teachings about possible sin- 
lessness. He detected at once the danger lying in them. He 
was so beautifully balanced in mind and thought. He could 
love a Christian brother who was less balanced, and yet at 
the same time not yield an inch to what he felt was not Scrip- 
tural. I remember two or three cases where this wisdom was 
clearly manifested.” 

Or here is a brother Missionary Secretary—the Rev. W. Y. 
Fullerton, of William Carey’s Church and Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon’s. 

“J first knew Evan Hopkins by his writings and by reports 
of his addresses. But when I came to know the man, I found 
that he was much greater than either his writings or his speech. 
He had that elusive thing which we call Personality, and he 
radiated Holiness. For the holiness he preached was much 
more than a theory; it was his life. 

“ A quarter of a century ago, less or more, I visited Keswick 
three times, and was impressed by the extent to which he 
dominated the Convention. Others were speakers; he was 
leader. I didnot then know the inner working of the organiza- 
tion—as far as the Keswick gatherings are organized; but 
it was quite clear that, though Robert Wilson and Henry 
Bowker were chairmen, Evan Hopkins was ‘the power behind 
the .throne.’ 

“Not that he was not a speaker. He was one of the most 
incisive expositors of The Way, amongst the whole group of 
those early men. He drew nice distinctions, such as were 
only possible to a man who had deeply studied the New Testa- 
ment, and believed it all the while to be the very Word of God. 
His addresses were not of the popular order. He gave bread, 
not confectionery. Sometimes, in his eagerness to prove his 
point, I think he perhaps overstrained his text ; but he never 
uttered anything that had not the consent of Scripture as a 
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whole, and the seal of manifold experience. I connect these days 
with theillustration he frequently used, of the iron in the fire 
and the fire in the iron, the iron that was cold and hard and 
black before it was thrust into the fire, but hot and soft and 
glowing while it was in the fire, reverting to the old state—cold 
and hard and dull—if it was taken out of the fire again: it 
can only have the fire in it as long as it is in the fire. The 
glow of his own life was quite evidently caused by his 
dwelling in what the prophet calls the everlasting burn- 
Ings. . 

“Tn later years, it was my privilege to meet him on several 
occasions at Keswick, where, with Mr. and Mrs. Head as 
perfect host and hostess, I shared the hospitality of the 
speakers’ house, in which he was also a guest with Mrs. Hop- 
kins. Here we discussed the meetings and the messages, the 
experience and its expression. Here we prayed together and 
encouraged one another in the Lord, heard of victories won 
during the Convention, and, as the days went on, clasped hands 
in praise. Every detail interested him. He followed like a 
sleuth-hound every indication of blessing, seeking with sanctified 
wit to entice people into the large room where God is willing 
to place the feet of His saints. 

‘‘ He was not only the theologian of Keswick ; he was its 
sentinel, guarding the doctrine from the frequent attempts 
made to lead heedless feet from the highway of victory in 
Christ, living and trusted, to extravagant and dangerous 
assertions of perfection in the flesh, or claims of resurrection 
power. He was also the guardian of the platform, on the one 
hand alert to discover new voices that might bear witness to 
the truth, on the other to prevent the acceptance as speakers 
of any who were without personal experience of the things they 
preached. He was, I fancy, for some time rather doubtful 
of me; but, on the last occasion when he was announced to 
speak at the Convention, and gave me his time in addition to 
my own, he supported me lovingly all through, as I spoke on 
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the Baptism and Fullness of the Spirit, and at the end said 
heartily, ‘I agree with every word you said.’... 

“The Bishop of Durham often bears testimony that it was 
through ‘ the beloved Evan Hopkins ’"—everybody who knew 
him loved him—that he was led, in the barn at Polmont, to 
trust the Living Saviour as never before. For several days 
I had been fellow-guest in the house with Handley Moule 
and Mr. Henry Bowker, and we had talked together of the 
coming Convention. I was conducting some meetings at 
Falkirk, near by, at the time ; and I remember that, when I 
left, it was to the room I vacated Mr. Hopkins was to come. 
But who is to come to the place which he has vacated? I 
look round the Keswick platform to-day, and thank God for 
this man and that—for the persuasive pleader, the polished 
preacher, the learned mystic, the weighty expositor, the 
experienced master of assemblies—but where is the theologian 
and the engineer and the watchman, the man who can rightly 
divide the Word of truth, skilfully bring the soul and the 
circumstance together, and keep the way free from peril ? 
He was there. Heisthereno more. For long years his name 
will be fragrant ; and, if he is gone, our confidence is that the 
Lord he honoured is still with us, as surely as he is with 
Him.” 

There is more in those recollections which Mr. Fullerton 
sets down so illuminatingly and so tenderly, and we shall have 
other opportunities of referring to them. Meanwhile, let us 
turn to another witness, who speaks from long and loving 
knowledge. Canon A. E. Barnes-Lawrence writes :— 

“A personal friendship extending over thirty-five years 
might seem to make it easy for me to contribute to these bio- 
graphical pages. Actually, the reverse would be nearer the 
truth ; for Mr. Hopkins stood, so far as I am concerned, for 
a spiritual experience slowly apprehended and entered into, 
rather than for any sudden and unexpected revelation of God’s 
truth. What littleI have to say, therefore, is the record of a 
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persistent influence, more than of some marked and notable 
occasion. " 

“Tt must have been at Eastbourne, in the early ’eighties, 
that I first met and heard one whose name was already familiar 
to me. Mr. Hopkins was invited to address a number of 
Christian people, at the house of friends—Dr. and Mrs. Bell 
—on the lines of what came to be known as ‘ Keswick teaching,’ 
a term which he reprobated as heartily as any of the Convention 
speakers. Already I had come into some slight touch with the 
Movement. The memorable gathering at Oxford, in 1874, 
was held in the Long Vacation, and I consequently missed it, 
as I did the equally remarkable Convention held at Brighton 
the following year, when Christian people were shown not 
merely the possibilities of the life in Christ, but how to translate 
those possibilities into realities, those doctrines into facts. 
But the wonderful experiences of these gatherings, when many 
thoughtful and well-known workers and teachers claimed to 
have entered into a fuller and richer life in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, made a profound impression on Christian circles 
throughout the country, and were widely discussed, sometimes 
with sympathy, sometimes with acrimony, but generally with 
suspicion and doubt. ‘Was Holiness by Faith a genuine 
experience?’ ‘Did it not border on Sinless Perfection ? ’ 
‘ Had it Scripture behind it?’ ‘ Did it not lessen the need of 
the Atonement?’ Can it be wondered at that there was 
strong opposition in the religious press, and that the echo of 
the controversy was audible from many a pulpit and platform ? 
I confess that I was very doubtful how far the teaching was 
sound, and, being at the time in charge of a Chapel-of-ease, I 
felt it my duty to warn my flock. ‘Mr. Hopkins speaks to us 
of a second blessing in the Christian life! Are there not a 
thousand blessings, and no one of them a resting- so much as 
a starting-place ?’ All of which I should say still; but I had 
missed the point of the message, now so familiar, then so 
new. 
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“Tt was in this restless and questioning condition that I 
first listened to the man who, more than any other, seemed to 
be the incarnation of the new gospel. I heard him with the 
deepest interest. He opened out a fresh line of Scriptural 
teaching. His appeal was to the New Testament alone ; and 
the impression made upon me by his sincerity, personal convic- 
tion, and transparent lucidity, I can never forget. I will not 
say that it marked such a spiritual epoch in my life that 1 
entered, then and there, into the rest of faith ; but, intellectually, 
I was convinced that the position was Scriptural, and one that 
the believer was bound to claim as a personal possession. 

“‘ Subsequently—if I may be pardoned a further word about 
myself—when Vicar of St. Luke’s, Liverpool, I attended the 
Keswick Convention as guest of its chairman, Mr. H. F. 
Bowker ; met and heard Mr. Hopkins again; was drawn to 
him ; and learned more fully what Keswick stood for. Such, 
too, was the experience, I think I may say, of my fellow-guests, 
the Rev. Sydney Selwyn, then a vicar in Sheerness, and Mr. 
Eugene Stock, commencing in those days his great work at 
Salisbury Square for the Church Missionary Society. I recall 
another occasion when I listened to Mr. Hopkins—at Gordon 
Hall, in Liverpool, where Mrs. Stephen Menzies had gathered the 
members of the Young Women’s Christian Association for a 
series of addresses. I find a note in my Diary for November, 
1884: ‘ E.H.H. spoke with simplicity and power. The place 
was packed.’ Simplicity and power were, indeed, the keynotes 
of his public utterances. His subject usually was the deep things 
of God; buthis analytical skill and extraordinary lucidity of 
exposition made the hard things easy to thesimple. Not every 
one known as atheologian and a teacher could take asa topic, 
‘Habits of sin, the old man, and the flesh,’ and disentangling 
things that differ, make it a thoroughly practical and searching 
address, helpful to the ordinary Christian. . . .” 

At this point, for the time, we leave Canon Barnes-Lawrence. 
Our next voice comes from the ranks of Nonconformity, though 
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a Nonconformity free from “the dissidence of Dissent.”’ It 
is Dr. F. B. Meyer’s voice. 3 

“ There is a shelf where I treasure the Keswick literature ; 
and I draw from it the little green-covered book, with its 
story of the Union Meeting at Oxford, 1874. It was there 
that I first met Mr. Hopkins, in the early springtide of his 
new experience of ‘the blessing.’ Already he gave evidence 
of the clearness of statement, the Scriptural accuracy, the 
aptness of illustration, which were the marked characteristics 
of his ministry. There can be no doubt that we all owed, 
especially in the early stages of our experience, an inestimable 
debt to him for keeping the presentation of the Life of Faith 
on the right lines; and he was honoured, more than any, to 
lead into the truth men of the rarest quality. It was, for 
instance, his address on the Nobleman’s son that won the saintly 
Canon Battersby. He was the theologian of the movement, 
as the venerable Prebendary Webb-Peploe was its prophet. 
And, more than once in the past, when the introduction of 
extravagant statements threatened the evangelical orthodoxy 
of the doctrine of deliverance from the power of sin, it was his 
strong and steady influence that guided the ship through the 
rocky channel into the open water.... His addresses, 
personal character, and writings were a real help to me as to 
others ; and his memory will be cherished with affectionate 
regard to the end of my life.” 
_ From Dr. Meyer wemay go to Mr. R. B. Stewart, of Glasgow, 
one of the Trustees to-day of the Keswick Convention. The 
Biblical equipment of the Scot, when he serves himself heir to 
the best traditions of hiscountry, and the penetrating acumen 
of the practised lawyer, find no joint in Mr. Hopkins’s armour. 

“ The vision of the personnel of the platform at Keswick, 
as it was in the earlier years of the Convention, must ever 
remain in the memory of those who attended these gatherings, 
now somewhat remote. Mr. Bowker occupied the chair, an 
old gentleman. Beside him sat Canon Battersby, venerable 
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in appearance, although in these days not much beyond middle 
life; Mr. Robert Wilson, the father of the Convention ; Mr. 
Webb-Peploe ; Mr. Hubert Brooke; Mr. Fox, of whom it has 
been said that he had a face as if he had looked into the face 
of God; Mr. E. W. Moore; and others, whose names will rise 
to many a heart. No one can forget Mr. Evan Hopkins, 
neither the man nor his message—the dark eyes, the clear-cut 
features, the lips ministering words of life and light. 

“He was called to take a leading part; and he never rose 
to speak without a sense of appreciation on the part of the 
people, and—what is more—an expectation that what may 
have been lacking in clearness, or have caused perplexity in 
the teaching of the Convention, would find its ready solution 
in his words. He was saturated in the Scriptures—great in 
analysis, in distinguishing between things that differed, and 
in separating the essential from the accidental. He seemed 
to have an intimate knowledge of the real difficulties that 
lay in the way of receiving the Convention message, and to 
have, ready to hand, the answer all-sufficient to meet and 
satisfy these. His speaking was, therefore, (a) close to the 
written Word ; (2) clear beyond the possibility of confusion ; and 
(c) convincing and practical to a degree. 

“But the man himself was the emphasis of his message ; 
for he left upon his hearers the impression, for ever indelible, 
of speaking that he knew and testifying that he had seen. 
His look was calm and restful, his matter orderly in arrange- 
ment, his illustrations—and he had many—well-chosen and 
apt, while his spirit revealed the peace that ruled within. 
He might take as his subject, a miracle—the man with the 
withered hand, the man at the pool of Bethesda, or many 
another; and, as he proceeded in the work of comparison 
of the physicalcondition with the spiritual condition of many 
a believing soul, and laid bare the lack of power, and the 
consequent hindrance to the full development of life, and the 
causes of these, and, above all, the remedy found in instant 
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obedience and faith, each present seemed to feel that the miracle 
had been wrought for his sake alone, and that in it was to be 
found the way to solve the main difficulties of the Christian 
life: for what way Godward is barred to obedience and 
faith ?” Su. 

A note of intimacy is in the tribute of the Rev. James 
Mursell. He lingers over qualities, of which these others 
have spoken—the clearness of thought, so that, ‘‘in listening 
to him, one felt as though one were looking into the translucent 
depths of a pool among the rocks upon the shore ” ; the sanity 
of statement, “ always in touch with reality and always true 
to life” ; and the calmness, which yet covered deep wells of 
emotion—the calmness of a speaker “‘ who deliberately held 
himself in check, lest the man should be thought of rather than 
his Master and His message.’”’ Then Mr. Mursell goes on— 

“Things happened when Mr. Hopkinsspoke. Real dealing 
between the soul and God took place during his addresses. 
Other speakers might be easier, and even pleasanter, to listen to ; 
But for securing definite results, few, if any, of the men who 
have stood upon the Keswick platform can have equalled 
him. The number of those who could testify to blessing received 
through his messages must be almost beyond reckoning. I 
am one of them. It was at the opening meeting of the Con- 
vention in 1908. Mr. Hopkins spoke on Zephaniah iii. 7— 
The Lord in the Midst. I had been absent in Australia for 
several years. And as he told of the threefold fact and the 
threefold promise of the passage, describing them asit seemed 
tome withmore than ordinary graciousness and power, I was 
enabled to rest upon the fact and to appropriate the promise 
as never before; and I have lived on that sure foundation of 
God, and enjoyed ever richer fulfilments of that great and 
precious promise, from that day to this.” 

Full of beautiful understanding of the man, a sort of Gains- 
borough or Sir Joshua Reynolds picture which catches and 
delineates the soul behind the face, is the estimate penned by 
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the Rev. F. W. Ainley, Vicar of Uffington. Let us hear what 
Mr. Ainley says, and then we may bid a grateful farewell to 
our septet of witnesses. 

“One of the outstanding books which deeply impressed my 
life, when I was yet on its threshold, was The Law of Liberty 1n the 
Spiritual Life. 1 cannot remember whether I bought it, or if 
it was given to me; but I caught a glimpse in it, and then a 
wider view, of the life that I was longing to live. This was 
years before I knew its author; but, when I did come to 
know Mr. Hopkins, I found that his book was a portrait of 
his inner self. And even his outer self was a commentary 
on the book. In many ways he was a remarkable man. His 
appearance suggested calm. His posture seemed to predicate 
his life’s purpose, which was that noble one of persuading men 
that they were to overcome and inherit all things. Although 
possessing great and various gifts, he was not a many-sided 
man. Whatever he spoke about, and in whatever situation 
he might be, there was a sameness—very far removed from 
tameness—of tone, of step, and of speech. Variety is said 
to be charming ; but, in a man such as Mr. Hopkins was, there 
was a greater delight in the fixed outshining lighthouse radiance 
than in the varying flame. 

“It would not be correct to describe him as without emotion. 
They who knew him were acquainted with his trembling times. 
But he was free from all false excitement. I remember sitting 
near to him one night towards the close of the Keswick Con- 
vention. He was standing on the platform, close to the front, 
with his shoulders a little bent as if he carrieda burden. He 
was speaking of the victorious life of faith, and of the privilege 
of there and then entering into the Holiest by the blood of. 
Jesus. He was insistent on the help of a crisis in one’s life. 
And the intense quiet from end to end of the Tent showed how 
deeply he had touched the mainspring of hundreds of lives, 
and how real was the response. But there was no appeal 
save to the heart. There was nothing of fleshly origin. He 
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spoke of the greatest things with a quiet assurance, as knowing 
in himself the certainty of what he declared. I shall never 
‘forget an address on Salvation to the Uttermost, in the same Tent, 
but at another time. He rang into music the changes on 
To the uttermost—from the uttermost of sin to the uttermost of 
salvation; from the uttermost of néed and sorrow to the 
fullness of joy. The uttermosts of time and place and age 
were all remembered, and all ruled within the mighty saving 
power of Christ’s forces. 

“Mr. Hopkins never desired to change the message or work 
of Keswick. I have often spoken with him on this matter. 
There always are good men, who, with broadening knowledge 
and experience, would have added social, philanthropic, and 
educational efforts to the programme. But he believed that 
the one message of Holiness—a Christ-like life within the reach 
equally of every believer—should be the Alpha and the Omega 
of the Keswick teaching. All outcomes of service would 
flow from that spring, according to the needs of the times. 
And I felt that he was a bulwark of spiritual sense and power, 
by reason of this position. He was a true leader, who knew 
what he was out for, and never allowed anything to turn him 
from his main purpose. 

“He had the good man’s delight in simple things—in the 
song and movement of the bird, in the flow of water and the 
sight of flowers. Order and method had a primary importance 
in his eyes. He always preferred the progress of the river to 
the turbulent waves of the sea. He feared anything that had 
the flavour of the false in it. But it was a real joy to him to 
discover worth and promise in another man.” 

So his friends enable us to see him, and to hear again the 
trusted voice. Long ago, the people rested themselves upon 
the words of Hezekiah; and, more than those of most, Mr. 
Hopkins’s words had the rest-giving virtue—the power to 
stablish and strengthen and settle. They did not surprise 
the listener. If they compelled attention, it was not because 
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of the play of imagination or the rush of impetuous speech. But 
they answered the questions of the spirit, and they secured 
victories for his Lord. ‘‘ One always knew,” says Canon Hay 
Aitken, “‘ that with him there would be no shallow declamation, 
and no impassioned appeal to the emotions, but a clean-cut 
statement of spiritual truth, that carried one along with it 
by its own sheer force. He was convincing and, so to speak, 
_ business-like. He said what he meant, and he meant what 
he said.” To hear him address a meeting might bring to 
memory the story told of Keble and Hurrell Froude. They 
were waiting for the coach by which Keble was to leave, and 
he seemed to have something on his mind that he wished 
to say to his companion, and yet shrank fromsaying. At last, 
as they were parting, it could be held back nolonger. ‘“‘ Froude, 
you said one day that Law’s Serious Call was a pretty book; 
it seemed to me as though you had said that the Day of 
Judgment was a pretty sight.” Evan Hopkins would not 
have belittled the facundia of the orator, although his own 
strength lay elsewhere. He was too wise, and too appreciative 
of other men’s gifts. But a Convention, with its momentous 
opportunity and its noble chance, was not, in his view, the 
time or the place for its display. Everything merely “ pretty ”’ 
was out of court there and then ; and he, at least, was certain 
to be “ convincing ’”’ and ‘“ business-like.”’ 

There he is, in the Tent in Eskin Street or Skiddaw Street, 
facing its congregation of nearly three thousand people. 
Probably it is the closing meeting for the day. Some one has 
spoken before him ; a hymn has been sung; and he is on his 
feet to give the final address. It will be comparatively short. 
Its sentences are compact and terse, not lingering for elaboration 
and ornament, but travelling steadily from point to point, till 
the lesson he set out to enforce is as clear as simple and nervous 
English can make it. The speaker is composed in manner ; 
there is no excitement, nor manifest strain, nor appearance of 
effort. But he is as far as possible from being detached and 
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cold ; the tides, though they may seem asleep, are moving and 
mighty, and the fire burns under the calm exterior. He is not 
talking for talking’s sake ; he is determined to reach an end. 
A Conference, he would say, is for discussion, but a Convention 
is for decision. So, when the address is done, he will conduct 
his hearers into the definiteness of the after-meeting ; few can 
manage it so sanely,so solemnly, and with such rich harvests. 
In the stillness, when heads are bowed, and the quiet and quiet- 
ing voice from the platform is taking this soul and that into 
the Presence of ‘God, surrenders are made, the succours of 
the Holy Spirit are claimed, and Christ is enthroned as Lord 
and King. 

Let us ask Mrs. Hopkins—no one isso well-qualified to inform 
us—what the reasons were why he was used to lead men and 
women into “ the Blessing.’’ She has an octave of unanswerable 
arguments. First, he had “aclear grip” of truth. Secondly, 
he had “ entered himself so definitely ’’ into the roomy place 
and “knew the very day”; and why should not his crisis 
of benediction be repeated for multitudes ? Thirdly, he “ loved 
to thresh out the psychology of the Blessing,” and could define 
what it meant for the many-chambered heart ofman. Fourthly, 
he “ was so often giving out,” in accordance with his own rule 
that “one must be a pipe open at both ends.” Fifthly, it 
was his habit to “ bring souls to a point,” that they might 
have “ a real transaction with God.” Sixthly, he bade them 
“ stand upon present-tense facts,” not postponing the fulfilment 
of the promises, but recognizing that now and here they are 
actually fulfilled. Seventhly, and in consequence of this last, he 
“taught them to get beyond asking and desiring ’—really 
“to take, and to give thanks that they had received and that 
God had done His part.’”’ And, eighthly, he counselled them, 
without further questionings and delays, ‘‘ to have a believing 
time.” A beheving time—it was one of his great phrases. If 
only he could persuade his auditors to pass from dissatis- 
faction and yearning and expectation to the acceptance of 
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faith, he knew that the line was crossed and the better life 
begun. 

How well he read these auditors and their various attitudes 
* of mind! To the early years of ‘‘ Keswick” belongs his classifica- 
tion of them into the three categories of “‘ Puzzled,” “‘ Provoked,” 
and ‘“‘ Persuaded.”” The Puzzled ask in bewilderment, “‘ What 
does all this teaching mean? Iattend meetings where crowds 
of Christian people come together with an eager interest that 
is perfectly remarkable. But what have they come for? 
They speak of receiving wonderful blessing—a joy that is 
soul-filling and abiding. Yet what this blessing is I am at a 
loss to understand. Nothing new in doctrine, nothing new 
in experience, so far as their words indicate. The only conclusion 
I canform is that, up to this time, they have been very poorly 
instructed and living at a very low level. I confess the whole 
thing is a mystery, and Iam fairly puzzled.” But by and by 
there is some modification of view. There is a sharpening of 
opposition. They are provoked. “ My chief objection to this 
teaching is that it is so one-sided. It savours of pride, and self 
is at the bottom of it. It is quite irritating to be told that 
sober and well-established Christians have received distinct 
and definite blessing. The statement is misleading, and tends 
to make sad God’s children whom He has not made sad. 
Speaking for myself, ever since I heard these doctrines, from 
being contented and comfortable, I have become anxious and 
distressed. It is most provoking to hear that another has 
accepted something one does not oneself possess. I can only 
say that, if it is true, it is not new; and, if it is new, it is not 
true.” An interval elapses ; and a happy experience of their 
own transforms the cavillers into disciples. The Puzzled and 
the Provoked are the Persuaded. “I see it all now. It is the 
very truth of God. It makes the Bible a new book to me, so 
full of meaning, so quickening and comforting. Idid not half 
realize what a Deliverer from sin and care, what a sufficient 
Saviour, I had in Christ. Yet I know I am only just beginning 
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to discover the unsearchable riches that are stored in Him. 
I am finding how true it is that, day by day, according to my 
faith, so it is to me; and faith really does mean trusting Jesus 
step by step. I am amazed at the simplicity of the life. It 
does not lower God’s requirement of me, His child ; but it 
gives me a truer and fuller apprehension of His provision to 
meet the requirement. If He expects much, it is because He 
has given all.”"? Mr. Hopkins never felt sorry when the puzzled 
soul was probed and stung into the provoked, antagonistic, 
and even angry soul. The transition took place for hundreds 
before the Keswick week had run half-way through its course. 
It was a sure sign to him that God’s dissecting scalpel was 
busy at its poignant and health-giving work. And he waited, 
in unperturbed confidence, for the persuasion that would 
follow. 

Two or three of those to whose testimonies we have hearkened 
—Dr. Stock, Mr. Fullerton, and Mr. Ainley—have written of 
his jealous watchfulness over the utterances which came from 
the Keswick platform. It was never relaxed. True, there 
was in him a fountain of generosity, and he was quick to see 
the sunnier side of a doubtful statement. ‘‘ On one occasion,” 
says Dr. Meyer, ‘‘ when an allusion I had made to the inter- 
course between us and the blessed dead was absolutely 
misconstrued, he was most brotherly in accepting my disavowal 
of the sentiments attributed to me. I shall always cherish 
‘a loving gratitude for this.”” But, side by side with the gener- 
osity, was the unsleeping vigilance. It was not only that he 
recoiled from everything which appeared to wind the regenerated 
nature “ too high for mortal man beneath the sky,” that ‘ Sinless 
Perfection’ seemed an impossible notion, and that he was sure 
no one so fully as the exercised Christian felt the need of the 
cleansing Blood or realized the abominable nature of sin. His 
conception of who should and who should not be speakers at 
Keswick was still more stringent. There are some wistful 

1 See The Christian’s Pathway of Power, 1876, pp. 134-139. 
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sentences in one of the latest of his letters—a letter sent, in 
the spring of 1915, to Canon Battersby-Harford, of Ripon, 
the son in the Keswick faith and successor in the Keswick 
Council of the founder of the Convention. ‘ Many can give 
Bible expositions,” he writes, ‘“‘ who are not able to help seeking 
souls into the fullness of the blessing.” Addresses, telling and 
good in themselves, may be delivered by “ those who do not 
believe in a second crisis, or who do not understand the meaning 
and philosophy of an after-meeting for Christians.”” We must 
keep, he urges, “ to the original lines of the Movement; in 
other words, must set forth definitely Sanctification by Faith.” 
And “ our first need is that of speakers who are witnesses, and who 
have found the secret of an Indwelling Christ.”” The witness- 
bearer, to whom the ill-ordered room of his own heart has been 
revealed, and who has seen its confusions rectified not by his 
personal effort but by the incoming of an Omnipotent 
Lord—this was the one type of speaker whom he coveted for 
Keswick. 

Yet there was never a trace of censorious judgment, but 
rather the cordial recognition of the manifoldness of Christian 
gift, and the modesty which preferred others before himself. 
Mr. Fullerton has told us how, at his last Keswick, he stood 
aside that his friend might be fettered by no restrictions of © 
time. A similar incident is recalled by Mr. J. T. Budd. The 
hour was midday, and the place the uncomfortable Drill Hall 
ofthe Cumberland town. It was packed from floor to ceiling 
by some six hundred clergymen and ministers, for whom mainly 
the gathering was intended. There were to be two speakers, 
and each was to occupy twenty minutes. But the first, borne 
along by the breath of God and absorbed in his theme, did not - 
sit down until forty minutes had gone. The impression wrought 
by his words was evidenced in the intense stillness filling the 
room. Then the second speaker, Evan Hopkins, rose. He 
brushed aside the address he had prepared. ‘‘ My brethren,”’ 
he said, “‘ we have had our message. No other is needed. Let 
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us pray.” Mr. Budd adds: “It was a triumph of grace. I 
was not alone in feeling that, if Mr. Hopkins had not exhibited 
this spirit of self-effacement, the whole meeting would have 
lost in power.” But his Master’s glory, not his own, led him 
captive ; and he could be quiet for Christ’s sake as easily and 
as fruitfully as he could speak. 


Note to Chapter VIII 


Among Mr. Hopkins’s papers has been found the following outline 
of an article or an address on “ After-Meetings.” 


“THE USE OF AN AFTER-MEETING. 

An opportunity for decision. 

A definite decision has often been found to be something far 
more than a recollection. It has remained an abiding or 
habitual attitude. 

It has been found to be a perpetual starting-point for the 
continual ‘ henceforth.’ 

Intending to decide is a condition of pious resolution ; it is a 
position that lacks stability. ‘ My heart is fixed.’ 


“ Tue AFTER-MEETING NEEDS A RIGHT ATMOSPHERE. 
It may be abused. 
Forced upon a meeting at a wrong time. 
The one who conducts it ought to be able to tell whether it is 
opportune to have it. 
It ought to move easily. 


“‘ MISTAKES MADE ABOUT AFTER-MEETINGS. 
By those who only look on and do not understand. 
By those who consecrate themselves and look for feelings. 


“ THE OBJECT OF THE AFTER-MEETING. 

Not making a fresh resolve. 

Not casting ourselves afresh on a promise we make to God, 
but on what God undertakes to do for us. 

What the Inquiry-Meeting is to an Evangelistic Mission the 
After-Meeting is to a Convention for the Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life. 

In both cases it supposes that there are those who are impressed. 
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In each case, it is an opportunity for the removing of difficul- 
ties, for fuller instruction, and for personal decision. 

If, as we know, the heart is that centre within us where three 
things are focused—the mind, the emotions, and the will— 
then we may regard each individual as consisting of those 
three parts—his thoughts, his desires, and his volitions. 

There are difficulties that belong to each of these departments. 
Truth may be needed to dispel the errors of the mind ; 
cleansing may be needed to set us free from the defilements 
of the passions; and decision may be needed to bring our 
wills into an attitude of thoroughness. 

It is possible for the soul longing for deliverance to see and 
understand all about the teaching, and yet to feel the bondage 
of evil desire. 

It is often a help to mark the inward resolve by an outward 
act,” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ACTS OF THE SPIRIT 


—D* MEYER has spoken of the unusual degree in which 

Mr. Hopkins was used by the Spirit of God, not only to 
lead men into the personal experience of the life of Holiness 
by Faith, but to prompt and incite them to become in turn 
its exponents and advocates. He put a lighted torch into their 
hands, which they were constrained to hold aloft and to carry 
forward. 

We have seen him commissioned and empowered, in the 
Oxford Meeting of 1874, to give Thomas Harford-Battersby 
a new and better conception of faith’s nature and obedience 
and quiet rest; and out of this moment of revelation the 
Keswick Convention sprang, with its various activities and 
those harvests that cannot be measured. Canon Battersby 
never lost the sense of the divine wonder and pricelessness of this 
revelation. At the closing meeting of the last Convention over 
which he presided, that of 1882—for he went, in his sixty-first 
year, to the fellowship of the Church above, on that very 
Monday morning, in July, 1883, when the next of the great 
gatherings was beginning to assemble—he recalled with 
unabated gratitude the hour which had disclosed a more 
sufficing Christ to his mind and heart. ‘I found He was all 
I wanted. I shall never forget it. How it humbled me, and 
yet what peace it brought!” 

Or there is Dr. Handley Moule, the Cambridge scholar and 
teacher, and the successor of Butler and Lightfoot and Westcott 
in the Bishopric of Durham. He tells again, in the Introduc- 
tion to this volume, with the grace of utterance which never 
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leaves him, what God did for him through Evan Hopkins. 
Exactly two months after the publication of the last of those 
four articles in the Record newspaper,‘in which he had ques- 
tioned the rightness of some of the expressions and expositions 
of The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual Life, he was lifted to 
new levels of hope and holy living by the instrumentality of 
words spoken by the author of the book. Dr. Stock and Canon 
Barnes-Lawrence fill in the details of the story. ‘‘ When his 
important and delightful book was published in 1884,” the 
former says, ‘‘ Mr. Hopkins sent me a copy, and asked me to 
write a review of it for the Record. I felt that I lacked the 
authority to do that, especially as ‘ Keswick teaching’ was 
then still regarded with suspicion by most orthodox Evangelical 
clergymen. But I went to the Editor of the Record, and 
urged on him the importance of the book being carefully 
reviewed by a recognized theologian of unquestioned Evan- 
gelical principles ; and on his asking whom I would suggest, I 
named Mr. Handley Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 
To him, accordingly, the book was sent.”” Thus Dr. Stock 
was, in a sense, the “‘ onlie begetter ”’ of the Record’s franknesses 
and fidelities. And now Canon Barnes-Lawrence takes up 
the tale. ‘The last of the articles had appeared when I hap- 
pened to visit Cambridge, and understanding that they were 
from the pen of Mr. Moule, already a friend of some years’ 
standing, I ventured to refer to them in the course of conversa- 
tion. ‘Since they were published,’ he said, ‘I have met Mr. 
Hopkins in Scotland, and have heard him myself.’ ‘ How did 
you like him?’ I asked. I confess I was not prepared for the 
answer. ‘I shall have cause to thank God for him to all 
eternity.’ Deeply interested, I inquired if I might ask what 
blessing he had found that was new. He told me, in words 
I must not repeat in detail, how he had learned to trust God 
in prayer, and to expect definite answers ; and that, when he 

1 They appeared in the last three issues for June, and the first issue 
for July, 1884. 
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prayed, “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep me this day without 
sin,’ he expected to be kept, and was so kept beyond any 
former experience. I was bold enough to ask whether he 
would not contribute a fifth article to the Record, and state 
what he had just told me; and this he at once undertook to 
do.” The fifth article was a letter. It was published in one 
of the November issues of the paper, and is so true an example 
of the epistolary art at its Christian best that it is here copied 
out in full. 

“ Sir,—I ask leave to discharge, in a brief letter to you, a 
duty which lies on my heart and conscience. A few months 
ago I was led to examine, in your columns, the recent work by 
the Rev. E. H. Hopkins, The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual 
Life ; and I had occasion to express dissent from many details 
of its teaching, especially in some points of Scripture exegesis, 
and from a certain defect of proportion in the whole. On 
reconsidering my remarks, I find myself standing where I did 
as to interpretation, and I am not aware of any positive 
doctrinal position, stated in my papers, which calls for with- 
drawal. But not very long after my criticisms were written, 
I had the opportunity—my only one as yet—of some days’ 
personal intercourse with Mr. Hopkins, who was quite unaware, 
to the best of my belief, that his fellow-guest had ever been 
his critic. And what I wish to state to-day is that to that 
time of intercourse Igwe, under God, very deep and true 
spiritual benefits. I.sik wish that some things in the Law of 
Liberty had been otherwise written ; but I have heard nothing 
from the writer, in public or in the freest privacy, which I 
could now wish differently spoken. I heard much said during 
those few days for which I am profoundly thankful now, and 
expect to give better thanks hereafter. Never have I heard 
more convincing and solid expositions of the mysterious fact 
of the abiding sinfulness of the believer; of the inability of 
his best hour to ‘endure the severity of the divine judgment.’ 
Never, I say it earnestly and deliberately, have I heard teaching 
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more alien from perfectionist error, more justly balanced in 
its statement of possibilities and limits. And then, never have 
I been so brought personally face to face with the infinitely 
important reality of self-surrender to the Lord, and the pro- 
mises of His divine action as the Keeper of the spirit committed 
to Him: an action which only intensifies the holy work of 
watching and prayer. The precious doctrine of the vital 
union of the Head with His members was stated with equal 
balance and power. Sure I am that it was teaching which 
Ralph Erskine and James Hervey would have rejoiced to hear. 
Of personal details I must not speak ; it is enough to say that 
those few days were a crisis never to be forgotten in the spiritual 
life of at least one much-needing Christian. 

“ Other friends were of the same company, and I have cause 
to be thankful for their words also. But my reasons for 
venturing to write this specially of Mr. Hopkins are strong 
and obvious. 


““THE WRITER OF FouR PAPERS ON HOLINESS.” 


George H. C. Macgregor was one of those Scottish Presby- 
terians—never a very large company—who, having been 
captured themselves by “‘ Keswick,” have loved it well, and 
striven to serve it with both hands earnestly. He went for the 
first time to the Convention in the summer of 1889, when he 
was five-and-twenty, and had just completed the opening year 
of his ministry in Aberdeen. What took place there he told 
at the Convention of 1893, in a Friday afternoon meeting, 
called to hear testimonies from the speakers themselves. Dr. 
Moule had borne his witness. Then the young Scotsman rose, 
“tall and wiry in figure, instinct in every nerve with life, with 
earnest appealing voice, with frank, cordial smile.” 1 He had 
been a Christian, he said, from childhood, and in his College 
days had thrown himself into eager evangelistic work. But 

1 See George H. C. Macgregor: A Biography, by the Rev. D. C. 
Macgregor, M.A. 
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he was haunted still by the conviction that in salvation there 
was something fuller than he knew. When he was out once 
on a wild Scottish moor, the words were suddenly borne in 
on his soul, Christ Who is our Life; and, for a time, he found 
in his Lord all that he needed. But gloom chased glory in his 
experience, and there were moments and moods even of 
scepticism. His theological course made him dogmatic and 
intellectually proud. He seemed to himself to have reached 
a final and satisfying doctrine of justification ; but he had no 
such certitude, and no such sense of completeness, in his views 
of sanctification. Then he heard of Keswick as a place where 
sanctification was treated and discussed, and he came to 
Keswick on a purely intellectual quest. He was soon dis- 
illusioned. It was practice much more than theory that was 
emphasized here, and emphasized in a manner to which he 
was totally unaccustomed : how angry he felt that Englishmen 
should teach a Scotsman anything new in theology! But the 
anger was proof that God had begun His Own work of con- 
viction; and Monday was a terrible night, and Tuesday a 
burning day. He was brought to the determination that he 
must have the blessing; but the finger of God was on one 
point, one surrender which must be made; the conflict was 
narrowed down to this, and again and again he said to himself, 
“JT cannot give it up.” In the after-meeting Mr. Hopkins 
enumerated many hindrances, without naming his; but then, 
unexpectedly, he singled it out ; he touched the sore place ; 
and the listener was so stung that he could have leaped to his 
feet and left the Tent. Yet, when the appeal came to stand, 
it was impossible to keep down. He stood, and committed 
himself wholly into the Lord’s hands. All through Wednesday 
he was busy, learning the possibilities of holiness. Words 
from Mr. Meyer, about “ getting out of the boat of self,” 
affected him; and when Mr. Hopkins followed with the 
opportunity, “Will you get out?” it was to him just like 
leaping from a boat upon the waters, trusting God without 
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reserves, and finding with a sort of bewildered wonder that 
He is true. And, on Sunday, Mr. Moule preached on the 
goodness laid up for them that fear Him, and wrought for them 
that trust in Him before the sons of men; and his cup was filled 
to overflowing, and he could crave nothing more. Those were 
the renovations, the benedictions, of four years back. How 
had it been since? Had life indeed been different? Yes, 
George Macgregor said, it had. “‘ In temper and worry, my 
weak places, I have found deliverance. It is not that the 
capacity for either of them has gone; but Christ has His 
hands on them now.” 

That a newspaper should sing a palinode, and, having faced 
in one direction, should wheel round and adopt a better orienta- 
tion—these are marvels which do not occur every day. How 
they happened once, the Rev. William Houghton, of Exmouth, 
relates. | 

“TI went to Keswick for the first time, I fear in a critical 
mood ; for I remember writing an article, in The British Weekly, 
which was not very sympathetic.1 But shall I ever regret 
that Convention? The appealing words of Dr. Handley Moule, 
the searching words of Mr. Meyer, and especially the close and 
faithful dealing with one’s conscience and soul by Mr. Hopkins, 
left their indelible impression. I can see him now, through 
the long vista of the years, standing up at the close of a solemn 
meeting, to announce an after-meeting, and directing the 
stewards to close the Tent. It seemed to me an almost awful 
hour, as if the speaker was seeking to apprehend me. My pride 
arose, and I determined I would not be taken in the net, and, 
against my better feelings, I left the Tent. 

“The next day came. At its close, I stayed to the after- 
meeting ; and at this meeting Mr. Hopkins, by the grace of 
God, gripped me, and put me right about face; and what 
followed I have no need to say. It seemed like conversion, 


1 The year seems to have been 1880, 
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and I told him so, and perhaps it was—anyway, it marked a 
turning-point in my life and ministry. - 

“ But before I left for home, early in the week after, I went 
quietly up the valley, and, sitting among the rocks, I wrote 
a second article for The British Weekly, a very different one 
from the first, and what wonder? The first was the work, if 
I may put it so, of an outsider, the second of an insider ; the 
first, of one before he had seen the Lord, the second, after he 
had seen Him and heard His voice. 

“The year following, the first Guildford Convention was 
held, in which most of the Keswick speakers took part ; and 
a memorable time it was. One day, Mr. Hopkins, Pasteur 
Monod, and Mr. Figgis, of Brighton, were lunching with me at 
my house. Somehow, the conversation of our guests got 
round to these two articles in The British Weekly ; and Mr. 
Hopkins, commenting on the difference between them, said 
he wished he could find out the writer. I listened, for a few 
moments held my tongue, and then confessed that I was the 
man. This confession led, I think, to my being asked to write 
one of the series of little books forming the Keswick Library, 
and also to write for The Life of Faith. My work in this last 
capacity was, I fear, often very poor; but never was editor 
more kind and appreciative of any one’s service than was the 
Editor of The Life of Faith to mine.” 

The narration of these signs and wonders wrought by the 
Holy Spirit, through a man sent from God as truly as John 
the Baptist was in the beginning of the Gospel, might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged. In 1885, Mr. George Grubb 
went up to the Convention, not knowing the things which 
should befall him there, but troubled by conflicting statements 
in the teaching of Holiness, and longing for deeper personal 
blessing. And Mr. Hopkins’s exposition of the life of absolute 
and unquestioning faith in the Son of God “ greatly helped.” 
In 1891, Professor H. W. Mackintosh, the occupant of the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in Trinity College, 
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Dublin, was ‘‘ brought into full light—so full that the past 
seemed scarcely like light at all.” He understood now what 
Mr. Hopkins had meant when, from the platform, he urged his 
hearers to “‘ step out upon the promises of God.” To the last 
his instructor filled a distinct and solitary place in his regard. 
‘No one at all approached him in his teaching power. It was 
quite unique. An old teacher like myself—forty-five years of 
it !—can recognize the power when it is met with.” But with 
two shining instances of the goodness and mercy of God, 
dispensed through Evan Hopkins to hearts that were hungry 
for their bestowment—hearts “ sighing out their wants,” and 
“waiting upon Him Who could give them their meat in due 
season,” like Augustine and Alypius and Nebridius, those 
“three indigent persons” ! in the Milan of the year 386—this 
chapter must close. It will not be necessary, in either case, 
to set down the name of the reinforced and rejoicing man. 
The former of the two is the son of a Scottish manse, the 
alumnus of a Northern University, and a well-known mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church. Writing to Mr. Hopkins, 
in 1910, from that distant land which is now his home, he has 
this to say :— 
‘““T owe so much to you that you are entitled to my story. 
“In his C.M.S. History, Dr. Stock says that I went up to 
Keswick as an agnostic in 1891. That is not quite accurate. 
I was a first-year Divinity student at the time ; but, in passing 
through the University, I became unsettled in my faith. I 
have always been deeply thankful for what Edward Caird 
taught me ; for, if the two years following attendance on his 
class were full of an intellectual unrest painful enough, they 
brought one to found one’s dogmas on certainties thought out 
and accepted on conviction, and not on tradition. But 
during that first year of Theology, I had only got back as far 
1“ Et erant ora trium egentium, et inopiam suam sibimet invicem 


anhelantium, et ad Te exspectantium, ut dares eis escam in tempore 
opportuno.”’—Aug. Conf., Bk. vi., chap. Io. 
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as to believe in the Fatherhood of God, and still doubted all 
else. I went up to Keswick on the suggestion of a kind friend, 
who lived near the place where my father was minister. I 
went, largely to investigate an interesting type of religion. / ie 

“The meetings irritated me beyond measure. I could see “*y. 

that the exegesis of many of the speakers was faulty, that 
their parabolic way of teaching the Old Testament was straining 
both history and prophecy. But, withal, there came surely 
over me a sense of the awful sin of unbelief, and of the moral 
helplessness of one who fought alone. On the Thursday, I 
think, I argued with a medical student-friend that the Holy 
Spirit was not a Person, but an easily explained natural 
influence. Yet, that same evening, I sat in the big Tent under 
the deepest depression from a sense of my helplessness. You 
then spoke on 2 Corinthiansii.17. I generally find that it 
is not so much the argument of a speaker that gives greatest 
help at the time of spiritual crisis, as an incidental remark 
which, perhaps entirely out of its setting, is used by the Spirit. 
And, that night, something that you said about moral liberty— 
I mean, the unloosing of bonds of sin—which comes with the 
presence of the Spirit, suddenly awoke me. I do not now 
remember the mental process by which I came to liberty. 
But the next thing I do remember is weeping like a fool in my 
tent under an awful sense of my sin of unbelief,.and dedicating 
myself to,God, accepting the wonder of the Trinity, and receiv- 
ing the blessed Guest Himself into my life. 

“ Two days after, Wilderspoke. I had always felt a drawing 
to be a missionary, but abandoned the intention, of course, 
during those doubting days. Wilder’s speech that day kindled 
a fire which has grown only intenser with the years.” 

The second history belongs to a later summer than 1801, 
and carries us—in its preliminary stages—into a completely 
different ecclesiastical environment. It relates to the Con- 
vention of 1909, and to the coming of the Glad Tidings to a 
High Church clergyman. 
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Always he had known that it is necessary to be in right 
relations with God ; for his father—a clergyman before him— 
if he held fast by the Tractarian position, was a spiritually- 
minded man. At Oxford, the sof went through many vicissi- 
tudes of mind. He was an undergraduate, when, on his 
second visit to this country, Mr. Moody held a Mission in the 
University town; and, although he felt it naughty, he went 
from curiosity to hear the evangelist. He was impressed ; 
and, if he had not been uneasy in conscience over the crime 
of hearkening to one who was not a Churchman, the impression 
would have been deeper. But reaction to the training of his 
early years followed, and he all-but went over to Rome—not 
because he was attracted by its externalism, but because his 
heart was longing for rest, and the venerable age of the Roman 
Church and its lofty claims had their effect onhim. Mercifully, 
he was saved from this danger; and, after taking his degree, 
and receiving ordination, and working first in a High Church 
suburban parish and then as chaplain to a boys’ school, he held 
a curacy for a brief period. But his health broke down. 
He had to face three operations in rapid succession, and they 
made him uneasy, for he was not certain that things were as 
they should be between himself and God. One night, he hada 
vivid dream. ‘‘ God,” he is sure, “ does frequently still speak 
in dreams to those who, from various causes, do not come 
across what they need in other ways.” He fancied that he 
was in a spacious hall, from which several doors opened out ; 
and the hall was crammed with people. One after another, 
they knocked at a particular door. It opened at once, and 
each suppliant disappeared inside. At last, he was left alone, 
sobbing his heart out. Again the door opened, not widely but 
ajar, so that from within he heard a voice, which he recognized 
for the Saviour’s, asking him, “ Why do you weep?” “ Be- 
cause I dare not knock,” he said. Immediately the answer 
was sent back, in tones of tenderest love, ‘‘ None ever knocked 
at this door in vain.” So he summoned all his courage, and 
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knocked. And at that point he awoke, to find that his pillow 
was saturated with tears. The dream seemed to accomplish 


nothing at the time ; but, later, he regarded it as a link in the 


chain of events iesding on to his conversion, 

When his health was re-established, he was appointed vicar 
of a parish of his own. The responsibility weighed heavily, 
for he was wholeheartedly solicitous to help his people, and 
yet, for lack of himself knowing the way, he was powerless to 
doso. Then he thought of Keswick. One of his parishioners, 
the wife of a farmer, had lent him a copy of The Life of Faith— 
an extraordinary periodical, as it appeared to him, with no 
special attractiveness. Still, he was thirsting for a draught 
of the living water, and perhaps he might discover it at the 
Convention, and he determined to go. The night before 
setting out, he called on the farmer’s wife, and she told him 
what touched him profoundly, ‘“‘ Some of us have been praying 
that God would lead you to Keswick, and that you may find 
a blessing there.’””’ When he reached his destination, and was 
driving from the railway to the hotel, he said to himself, “I 
think I have come to the right place ’—he had never seen so 
many hundreds of radiantly happy people. But the meetings 
were undisguisedly difficult. They assailed his prejudices too 
pitilessly. ‘‘The denominational mixture was extremely 
trying. I had never been accustomed to it, and never expected 
to find myself in such a sphere.”” The extempore prayers, too, 
were distasteful: not that he objected to them on principle, 
for he had practised them himself when visiting the sick ; but, 
here, they were longer than he could well endure. The teaching 
was more acceptable. “If there is one thing a High Church- 
man does believe in, it is sanctification. If there is one thing 
he is struggling for, and aiming at, it is sanctification. The 
trouble is: so often we have not learned the lesson, that you 
cannot get sanctification until you have got justification ; 
that is where the difficulty lies.” The outcome of this initial 
visit was, that he went back to his parish in the South intel- 
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lectually convinced, but nothing more. He began preaching 
what really was the Gospel. Yet “ nobody was a penny the 
better for it, for the simple reason that it was coming from the 
head and not from the heart. There was no power of convic- 
tion behind it, and it was not in the Spirit.” 

Then, in 1909, God took him northward again. But, this 
time, it was to search him through and through. As the week 
ran on, he became more and more miserable. On Thursday, 
he saw that there was something in his life which had to be 
yielded up. Next day, it was yielded; and that brought a 
sense of relief, but not an assured peace. He asked Mr. 
Hopkins to come on the Sunday, and lunch with him. His 
guest was kind and patient, and, after a while, said, ‘‘ I think I 
see what it is. You know our hymns are called Hymns of 
Consecration and Faith, and those are the two feet we have 
got to walk on. You are trying to walk on one foot only— 
Consecration.” It was true. He said too, “‘ Do not worry so 
much, and do not pray so much.” The anxious man opened 
his eyes, and wondered what was coming next. ‘“ But go, and 
have a good believing time.” “I smiled; I was amused at 
the expression ; but oh! it was good advice ; I have given it to 
many since.”’ And now we are ready to read the letter which 
he wrote on the following day :— 

“ Monday, July 26, 1909. 

“My DEAR Mr. Hopxins,— 

“There were too many friends round this morning, at 
the Station, for me to be able to tell you all that was in my 
heart. God wonderfully blessed our talk yesterday, and I am 
bubbling over with happiness. I lay on my bed last evening, 
and believed more in five minutes than I had believed in all 
my life put together before. All the promises of God seemed 
to come surging through my mind, and I thought, if God has 
said it, it must be vue. As to prayer, I still find it hard, so 
hard indeed that I have almost given it up. But don’t be 
Shocked. The reason is, that I am so full of praise that there 
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is hardly any room for prayer ; and, after confession of failure 
now, instead of labouring in prayer, I just thank Him for the 
victory which I know He is going to give. 

“IT understand now what singing and making melody in the 
heart unto the Lord means. I seem to want to be doing it all 
the time. I got an answer to-day about the matter which 
needs adjustment.+ Fearing what, it might be, I took it to 
the church, and laid it before God in prayer before reading it ; 
and then was properly rebuked for my unbelief by reading : 
‘I thoroughly understand all you say, and my sentiments in 
the matter are sympathetic ; you can depend upon my assist- 
ance.’ This is the only quarter from which opposition could 
come. It is wonderful how He works; but something syn- 
chronized with my letter to this man which took away his 
cause for opposition. Laus Deo. 

““ But oh, how slow, and stupid, and blundering, and unbe- 
lieving I have been, and how patient and persevering He has 
been! He had been laying the fire all the week, and then He 
sent you to put the match to it on Sunday. Now He will use 
me, I am sure, which He has not been able to do hitherto. 
I know that there are rocks ahead, big ones and dangerous 
ones; but, thank God, the Pilot is at the helm now. I am 
enjoying the luxury of being a first-class saloon passenger 
while my holiday lasts ; after that, I am Signing on as an A.B. 

“IT do thank God for Keswick. Humanly speaking, if it 
were not for Keswick, my life would have been a miserable 
and a useless one to the very end. It all seems too good to be 
true. I could understand other people getting the Blessing ; 
but that poor, weak, wilful, wandering, worrying me should ever 
get it seems almost incredible. Verily, He is a Godof Love. 

“With kindest good wishes, 
“ Your grateful and happy Friend.” ? 

1 “ Referring to a letter he had had to write.” —E. H. H. 


2 Writing in January, 1920, he says: ‘‘ The experience at Keswick 
was that of Conversion, not of Sanctification. Please make that clear.” 
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The parish shared in the energizing of its vicar, and began 
to share in it even before he had returned. He felt strongly 
that there must be a prayer-meeting. But who would come to 
it ? and who could pray, if they did come? Again, he was 
reproved for his penurious faith. ‘‘ The Lord had started the 
prayer-meeting while I was away. -He did not need me to 
start it.” 

Why should we imagine that the miracles of the Holy 
Ghost are of the past only, or that the years of the right hand 
of the Most High are merely historical ? The miracles are as 
modern as they are ancient, and the years blossom and bud 
and are crowned with the goodness of God as luxuriantly as 
they were long ago. The Spirit of the Lord is not straitened. 
But He needs humble and holy men through whom to do His 
work. 
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aici either fancifulness or exaggeration, it may be 
affirmed of Mr. Hopkins that he resembled that 
“seamless robe,” which was woven of oné piece throughout. 
There are teachers—even, we may fear, teachers of religion 
—whose spoken and written words carry an indisputable 
weight, but whose personality, for one reason or for another, 
is deficient in impressiveness and charm. He was different. 
The man was the best and most unrefutable commentary on 
the doctrine. ‘“‘ First he folwed it hym selve.” 

It will be good for us to linger in his company, that we may 
trace, somewhat more in detail, the features of mind, and 
traits of daily conversation and character, which so won and 
held the attachment of those who knew him. By way of 
preface, let two of their number draw his likeness as they saw 
it, and found it lovely and pleasant. 

One of the two is Mr. Hubert Brooke, ally and comrade 
through: many years. He sends his “little wreath of recol- 
lection—-a poor expression of memory, affection, and fellow- 
ship.”’ 


“There are some choice souls, whose friendship is an un- j.«© 


changing essence growing only deeper and ‘stronger. With 
such a one it does not matter whether your last meeting was 
a week, a month, a year, or five years ago. You know that, 
when you meet again, there is no need to question whether 
affection has dimmed or slackened ; you just go on as formerly, 
and only enjoy it the more for the deepening and mellowing 
of the interval. 
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“That is the underlying thought of my friendship with 
Evan Hopkins, which lasted from our first acquaintance in 
1881 to the time of his home-call. Our opportunities of meet- 
ing, in those thirty-seven years, were always separated by 
intervals of months, sometimes by two years at a time. But 
the same warm and brotherly intercourse was instantly 
resumed, with a happy sense of unchangingness always 
supreme. 

““* Never encourage heat without light,’ was the wise advice 
of David Brainerd to his brother. “Perhaps the most perfect 


. Christian life contains those two factors in equal parts; and 
“} to be possessed only of one would mean spiritual deficiency. 


In our friend Evan Hopkins, the first striking quality of his 
teaching and experience was distinctly that of ‘ light.’ Lumin- 
ous and illuminating, many hundreds of souls have found his 
teaching to be to them the means of solving doubts, clearing 
away obstacles, settling difficulties; so that their testimony 
would habitually be, Now I see. But that was only introduc- 
tory, as it ever should be, to the warmth and ‘heat’ of Christian 
experience. Whilst the first impression of his teaching was 
that of its enlightening power, the application was never far 
off, which called to the kindling of affection, and the glow 
of devotion and service, to the Lord of Whom he taught. 

“In the enjoyment of his hospitality—in the Richmond, 
South Kensington, and Addlestone homes—how often the guest 
would find this double attraction of light and heat giving 
charm to converse and study and prayer! The memories of 
such times are a treasure that is fruitful and fresh after many 
days, and will abide until the meeting is renewed in the 
Presence of the Master. 

“The apostolic command to be steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, had a rich example 
of obedience in our friend. Amid perpetual tendencies to 
change, he held fast and fixed to the old foundations ; deepen- 
ing and widening in experience, and never wearying in service, 
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Whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation.” 

The second of our observers, a younger man, came later 
into the circle of Mr. Hopkins’s confidence. Dr. J. Stuart 
Holden writes :— 

“ My first acquaintance with one who, in after years, became 
a close friend—the Rev. Evan H. Hopkins—was in connexion 
with some special Mission Services for young people in his 
London parish, in the spring of 1894. I was then only at the 
commencement of my University course, and responded to the 
invitation with great diffidence, conscious of my own lack, 
but honoured by the request to work alongside one from whose 
books I had already gained not a little, and from whose Con- 
vention ministry I had learned much. His treatment of me 
during that long-remembered fortnight of blessing will ever 
live in my recollection of him as one of the most gracious and 
encouraging of life’s experiences. He showed such sincere 
appreciation of the simple messages given, and such unaffected 
gratitude to God for the many brought to decision for Christ, 
that my nervousness vanished in admiration for the humility 
and real greatness of the man, and in the enjoyment of a fellow- 
ship which helped much to shape my own ideals of future 
service. If any man ever practised the injunctions to prefer 
others in honour, and to condescend to men of low estate, it 
was he. 

“The same uplifting experience of his selfless regard for 
the work of others—infinitely less worthy than his own—was 
mine, when, at his request, in 1902, the Trustees of the Keswick 
Convention invited me to their platform. It was no light 
ordeal for a young man to address those great gatherings, on 
themes of which he was himself but a learner, and in company 
with fathers and brethren whose ministry was of world-wide 
renown. And in those early days of Convention work, no- 
thing helped me more than the kindness, appreciation, and 
generosity of Mr. Hopkins. He had a way of publicly associ- 
ating one with himself in the testimony.that was so dear to him, 
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which engendered confidence and helped his younger brethren 
to find their feet. And none rejoiced, when they made proof 
of their ministry, more than he did. 

“How approachable he was, when once his friendship had 
been given! I think of golden hours spent with him, in con- 
verse over the deep things of God, in the intervals between 
Convention meetings at Keswick, Guildford, Killarney, Brigh- 
ton, and in a score of other places. Then it was that he opened 
his heart, and disclosed the depth of his affection, sharing 
the rich treasures of a mind well-stored, without reserve. He 
had many interests—his painting, his scientific study, public 
events, foreign travel—but first and foremost in his thought 
was always the Keswick Movement. His desire that it should 
maintain its original simplicity and purity led him constantly 
to go back over the early days, and to dwell upon the Scriptural 
basis both of its message and method. Many a long talk 
have I had with him about those years wherein Keswick 
rapidly reached its maximum influence through much mis- 
understanding and opposition. And often has he said to me 
that it is the absence of hostility now, which explains any 
diminution of power in our present gatherings. 

“His quiet faith in God was always an inspiration. I 
never remember seeing him agitated, or thrown off his balance, 
even when matters of grave consequence, doctrinal and 
personal, were challenging the confidence of others connected 
with the Movement. He was always quiet, always optimistic, 
always at rest in God about His Own work. And, again and 
again, he taught one that it is not faith but unbelief which 
stretches out hands to steady the Ark. 

“As the years of our close friendship passed, I became 
increasingly impressed with the utter childlikeness of his 
trust in God. He seemed to grow in the grace of simplicity, 
and that fairest of all flowers blossomed richly in the evening 
light of his life. He took little or no interest in the many 
‘schemes’ and ‘campaigns’ of modern religious activity. 
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His devotion to this one thing ruled out a great deal that fills 
the lives of many other good men—often, alas! to their 
spiritual undoing. But in keeping to the straight—and 
strait—path of teaching and witness to the full salvation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he achieved an influence which all the 
Committee-work in the world would’ never have yielded. 
And he has put his impress on countless lives, living to-day 
the life of faith and freedom, because he, in his own unosten- 
tatious way, blazed the trail for them. 

“He had a wonderful faculty of discernment, especially 
in regard to the spiritual quality of a man’s ministry. Many 
a time, 1 have heard him condense a penetrating judgment 
into a few sentences—always, however, without a trace of 
bitterness or envy. -Indeed, I never remember hearing him 
say an unkind thing about any man, however much he differed 
from his interpretation of Christian truth. And I think his 
estimates of men were generally as right as they were disinter- 
ested. Cases have not been unknown of some pushful brethren 
trying to climb to the perilous height of the Keswick platform, 
by paying something like flattering court to one or other of 
its leaders. Mr. Hopkins saw through such unerringly, and 
was a wise and safe guardian of a position for the mainten- 
ence of which in its spiritual integrity he was rightly jealous. 

“ His gift of humour would now and again flash out in 
public address; but its quality was only fully discovered in 
personal intimacy. He had that rare faculty of the child- 
mind—a sense of joyous wonderment, to which he gave expres- 
sion in many an unpremeditated jest andquip. And he could 
tell a good story, with all the happy eagerness of a born racon- 
teur. This made him avery pleasant and beguiling travelling- 
companion ; and a journey taken in his company was always 
a most enjoyable experience, in which grave and gay were 
intermingled with a spontaneity which madg¢ the hours fly. 
And he was a good listener, never impatient, and never uninter- 
ested.. Perhaps it was this more than anything else, which 
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. drew the best out of his friends when with him. I have 
known him even suffer fools gladly, when lesser men with 
larger sense of self-importance would have cut them short 
speedily and ruthlessly. 

“My abiding memory of him is of a man who naturally 
lived in fellowship with Christ. Without a trace of artificial- 
ity, he moved and had his being in Him ; and one always had 
the consciousness, when with him, that he was simply reflect- 
ing his Master’s Own untroubled peace and unruffled joy. 
And, for myself, I owe him a debt which can never be paid, 
for his constant interpretation of the possibility of a life lived 
in the Spirit and Power of the Lord. Would that one were 
worthier to follow him, as he followed the Lamb.” 

Many others corroborate these two; and they all show us 
the robe woven without seam, the speech and the life harmon- 
izing in undisturbed accord. Yet, as Mr. Brooke and Dr. 
Holden indicate, the unity was very far from being a monoton- 
ous sameness. Few had more versatility than he. He could 
wander at will, with enjoyment and with profit, in a variety 
of fields, though he always came home, instinctively and 
thankfully, to the one master-work and the One commanding 
and boundless Person. Lord Morley quotes a saying about 
Fénelon, that “ half of him would have been a great man, and 
would have stood out more clearly as a great man than does 
the whole, becauseit would have been simpler.”” We do not 
go too far when we predicate ‘ real greatness” of Mr. Hopkins, 
as Dr. Holden does ; and he also could have been partitioned 
into different men, each of whom would have performed his 
day’s darg faithfully and well. But there was no loss of sim- 
plicity in his case ; and he would have been the last to repeat 
Fénelon’s complaint, ‘‘ I cannot explain my own foundation ; 
it escapes me; I seem to change every hour.” ‘“ Keswick” 
and Christ, Who is magnified at Keswick, were the kindred 
points from which his loyalty never swerved. There were 
diversities; but they were as waves playing on the surface 
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of an underlying deep—they did not break the stability, the 
rest, and the strength that reigned below. 


He had a father, as we saw, who was an independent and 
courageous thinker on scientific questions, and he was himself 
well-educated in certain practical sciences. Through the whole 
of his life he remained an informed and wakeful student of 
scientific knowledge. We find him, in 1885, writing to Professor 
Henry Drummond, asking to be directed to recent books on 
geology, astronomy, and biology, not too technical and abstruse 
in their contents, which he might read ; and getting in reply 
a list, with the short but sweeping verdict annexed to it, “‘ The 
ideal books on these subjects, I fear, are not yet written.” 
But he was more than a student ; he was himself a practitioner, 
turning his skill to concrete uses. His father had taken out a 
patent for “an improved method of demagnetizing iron ships 
and composite vessels, so as to prevent the deviation of the 
compass.” By passing electro-magnets, held at the proper 
angle, over the surface of the deck, and from end to end over 
the iron beams, he claimed that the magnetism could be com- 
pletely removed from the framework and hull of the vessel, 
from its ribs and plates, its steering-gear and masts and davits 
and stanchions, and from all masses of iron that might be 
in the vicinity of the compass. In this way, those deviations 
of the instrument, which so embarrass the helmsman, and lead 
not infrequently to fatal results, would be nullified and pre- 
vented. The father’s device evoked the ingenuities of the son. 
He continued to experiment on the same lines. In different 
dockyards, sometimes as far from home as Toulon, he had 
ships lent to him, that he might test more searchingly the 
possibilities of the plan. He loved the task of ‘‘ adjustment,” 
whether it was a mariner’s compass or a drifting and endan- 
gered Christian that demanded his scrutiny and care. 

More remarkable was another invention—his improved 
process of Zinc Distillation by means of a filter of incandescent 
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carbon. He worked at it, patiently and steadily as his 
manner was, in intervals of release from his other engage- 
ments, through some ten years. At last, in Ig00 and 1902, 
it was perfected and patented, the distinguished barrister 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, who was soon to be Lord 
Fletcher Moulton, testifying to its originality : “ Iam of opinion 
that the Hopkins’ patents are good and valid, and that they 
are not anticipated by the prior specifications sent with the 
case.” The advantages of the process were undoubted. The 
zinc obtained from the new condensers was pure and free from 
lead. The contaminating and poisonous flames and fumes, 
so deadly to the workers, were gone. A larger proportion of 
the spelter contained in the charge was preserved as metal. 
And the hotter the fires, the greater was the yield, whereas 
with the ordinary methods, higher temperatures invariably 
meant more flames and fumes and loss. One would have 
imagined that an invention, demonstrably so beneficial, and 
protected by law in most European countries, and in both 
America and Australia, would have brought financial gain of 
a substantial sort to its author. But it did not. Although 
its scientific value was established, and the practical benefits 
that would result from its use were apparent, it was not found 
possible to make it a commercial success. His preliminary 
experiments had, of necessity, been carried through in furnaces 
belonging to others, and with the aid of men employed in them ; 
and thus his secret was, more or ‘less, an open one before his 
patents were taken out. But he did not murmur over the 
disappointment. Ever since that May morning in 1873, 
which had wrought such a transfiguration on his life, he had 
cast behind him all querulous complainings whatsoever, and 
lived as they do in Jerusalem the Golden—“ in pleasure and 
in play.” 


A yet severer test, surely, of his unfailing quietude of spirit 
was furnished in quite another direction. It has been pointed 
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out on a previous page that his knowledge of the Greek of the 
New Testament and the Hebrew of the Old was reached by 
diligent personal study, after he had left King’s College. To 
the story of his learning of Hebrew a genuine pathos attaches | 
as it seems to us—for he allowed no self-pity to linger in his 
own breast. He set about the mastefy of the language, in 
its grammatical niceties and in the minutiaeof its vocabulary, 
late in life. Writing when he was in his forty-sixth year to 
Mr. Seton Karr, Arnold of Rugby had a request to make: “I 
should be much obliged to you if you would tell me what 
Sanskrit grammar and dictionary you use ”’ ; and he went on, 
“T am not so old as Cato was when he learned Greek, and I 
confess that I should like, if possible, to learn a little of the 
sister of Greek.” Evan Hopkins had journeyed beyond 
Arnold’s age, and Cato’s also, when he resolved to gain an 
acquaintance with Hebrew which should be accurate and full 
enough to bring him the B.D. degree of Durham University ; 
he had, in fact, passed his sixtieth milestone. It was a notable 
courage ; and he gave himself with dogged perseverance to 
the accomplishment of the adventure. Notebooks remain, 
filled with those Hebrew vocables which proved especially 
uncouth and stubborn, and over against each he has drawn 
the most original and captivating of tiny pictures, that may 
fix the elusive word fast in his memory—so adopting James 
Smetham’s plan in all its literalness now. But the brave 
endeavour did not succeed. He went up for the examina- 
tion, acquitted himself creditably the first day, but sat 
through almost the whole of the following night making him- 
self ready for the second, until he was shaken in nerve and 
physically unwell and little able to face the ordeal in front. 
He came away without the coveted degree; but there will be 
none of us who is not disposed to cheer him as the noblest 
competitor of them all. 

It was almost worth while undergoing this defeat, to receive 
the letter about it which the Bishop of Durham sent to his 
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‘very dear Friend.” It is dated “ June 28, 1903.” “‘ Yes- 
terday,” Dr. Moule begins, “I saw our good and excellent 
friend and your relative, the Dean of Durham.”! Some kindly 
sentences follow, with reference to the marriage of Mr. Hop- 
kins’s only daughter, Maud Isabella, which had newly taken 
place, and about which Dean and Bishop had been con- 
versing. Then the writer continues— 

“We also exchanged thoughts about the keen and peculiar 
trial of the B.D. examination at Durham. I have felt it all 
very acutely, and could be almost angry with the examiners 
for not according you the Degree, on the score of what you are 
as the richly-blest and widely-used teacher of the very essence 
of spiritual Divinity. 

“ But, of course, their work was mechanically limited ; and 
you were poorly, and shaken, and obviously could not do your- 
self justice in that more narrow way. 

“ All I long to say now is that this matter must be treated, 
in a life like yours, as a thing secondary, nay tertiary, quatern- 
ary, or what you please. God has given you a divine message, 
and rare power to expound it—which the large majority of 
D.D.’s and B.D.’s might give all they have to possess. I just 
write to say that I trust you are fully at rest about it, and 
entirely realize how mere a bagatelle is a technical graduation, 
for one who holds the good degree in the School of the Holy 
Spirit which you do.” 


‘Like most good and busy people, Mr. Hopkins dearly loved 
a holiday. While the children were still young, it might be 
spent at the seaside, or else in Scotland, or among the Welsh 
mountains and glens. But Switzerland was always his favour- 
ite retreat, from the time when he stayed first at Zermatt in 
the summer of 1865, only a week or two after Whymper’s first 
ascent of the Matterhorn —an ascent which culminated in the 
terror of a tragedy the world has not yet forgotten. Year 

1 Dr. G. W. Kitchin. 
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after year he returned to the Alps, till he knew their wonders 
and glories by heart. He was the most approachable and 
cheerful of leaders and comrades in these weeks of relaxation. 
Seldom did he and Mrs. Hopkins go alone. They delighted 
in gathering congenial friends about them, to share their pleasure 
and to add to its completeness. Every morning half an hour 
would be given to the study of the Bible, and no half-hour in 
the whole round of the clock sped on quicker wing. Then 
came the mountain-climbing, or the photography and sketch- 
ing, or the quest of new specimens for the herbarium. The 
evening brought its indoor or outdoor games, and nobody 
joined in them with more abandonment and zest than he. He 
was among the “ merry men of the Lord,” and he helped all in 
association with him to take rank in the same desirable fellow- 
ship. 

From his holiday, whether in Switzerland or elsewhere, Mr. 
Hopkins never failed to carry back a portfolio of pictures. He 
had an exquisite gift of water-colour painting. ‘‘ His drawings 
from nature,” writes Mrs. Bannister, one of his friends of long- 
est standing, “would have arrested attention in high-art 
circles if he had allowed their exhibition.” Without any doubt, 
they would. He had the landscape sense, and was able to read 
the secrets of the outside world, and could so interpret and 
unfold them that others understood them too. The snows 
clothing an Alpine slope in lustrous whiteness, the. lights 
and shadows playing upon those mighty peaks, the marvels 
which the sunrise or the twilight or the sunset wrought for the 
mountains—he knew them as a friend knows, and had the 
skill to reproduce them with insight and sympathy. It was 
the same when his wanderings led him still farther afield ; for 
he was a great traveller, and loved the spectacle of the external 
world in every latitude. The tranquillity of an Italian lake, 
the medley of clashing colour in the narrowness of a Cairo 
street, the red and gold of the sky as it bends over the tawny 
sands of the desert and the black tents of the roaming Bedouin 
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—he caught and held and perpetuated them with his pencil 
and brush, with that clever hand of his and those observant 
eyes which seemed to miss nothing. Gradually his home 
became a gallery of beautiful things, and the joys of his leisure- 
times remained with him through the entire year. 

His eyes were, indeed, extraordinarily observant, accurate, 
and keen. They took in the little objects equally with the big, 
neglecting no smallest detail, and entertaining the minutenesses 
as hospitably as the sublimities and grandeurs. Edmund 
Gosse dwells on Jeremy Taylor’s faculty of microscopic exam- 
ination—how he is never aware of the mountains, and has 
no word about the great outlines of the countryside, but 
nothing escapes him in “ the articulations of an insect or the 
softness of the stalk of a violet,’ and he fixes on the character- 
istic phenomena of ‘“ glow-worms, grasshoppers, butterflies, 
and the little dark ephemera that cling to walls.” Evan 
Hopkins excelled Jeremy Taylor in this, that he was the 
scholar and servitor of the mountains, and yet had a singularly 
discerning vision for things so diminutive that they were im- 
perceptible to many. If, as Dr. George Wilson insists, “‘ the 
great majority of mankind do not and cannot see one fraction 
of what they were intended to see,”’ he belonged to the wiser 
and happier minority. With the naked eye, and without any 
mechanical aids whatever, he could write the Lord’s Prayer, 
sentence by sentence and letter by letter, within the tiny circle 
of a silver-penny piece. Or he would draw Jerusalem, builded 
as a city that is compact together, and guarded by its sentinel 
hills—draw it with pen and ink, a fine and delicate miniature 
from which no essential feature was omitted.1_ He was the one 
man in a thousand who has developed the hidden capacities 
of his eyes. 


He was continually interested in men. And while, as was 
inevitable, he felt attracted most to those who were in nearest 
1 See the illustration facing p. 58. 
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spiritual kinship with himself, he had a delight which the 
passing of the years did not abate in meeting and corresponding 
with people of many varying types. His letter-bag contains a 
hundred fascinations. It may be Mr. Spurgeon, who wishes 
his presence and a speech on the occasion of his own birthday 
féte at Stockwell Orphanage, and sighs himself ‘“‘ Your very 
hearty friend.”” Or it is ‘‘ your loving father in our very own 
Lord, Ignatius, O.S.B., Monk,” who would fain have him 
“come to our Mount Tabor to rest awhile.” Or M. Godet 
thanks him for the encouraging words he has spoken “ pour 
mes enfants spirituels, Comment sur Luc et Etudes Bibliques.”’ 
Or Vernon Bartlet, “ striving according to his light to interpret 
the abiding experimental truths of the Gospel to his own 
generation, in terms of the changed and ever-changing forms in 
which each age apprehends the things of God,” discovers “a 
real source of satisfaction in knowing that the article on 
‘ Sanctification ’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible seemed 
to so veteran a witness and teacher on the subject of Biblical 
Holiness to have a certain value.” Or Sir Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood pens from his yacht, Cornelia, in the Sound of 
Mull, ‘“‘ the longest letter he has writ to a friend for ever so 
long”; beginning, ‘‘ He who recommends a really good book 
to one who can appreciate it does one of the best possible 
deeds,” and proceeding to introduce to Mr. Hopkins’s notice 
and regard The Presence of Christ in the Gospel History, by 
“Martin of Edinburgh” !: “I hardly know,” Sir Arthur says, 
‘‘whether more to admire its rich Scriptural teaching, its 
remarkable perspicacity of thought, or its admirable exacti- 
tude of expression ; I don’t think I ever came across a book 
in which such precision of language is to be found, and this 
has a special charm for me.”” Or Miss Marsh, under whose roof 
at Addiscombe Mr. Moody is a guest, pleads—in St. Paul’s 
fashion, pelikois grammasin® : “Do pray, and get prayer, for 
1 Dr. Hugh Martin. 
2 With how large letters,—Gal. vi, 11. 
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the most astonishing blessing to be given to the closing week 
in London.” Or the late Lord Radstock pours out his gratitude 
first to the Master and then to the servant : “‘ As Tlook back on 
my past life, I see how unlike I was to Him, and yet ‘ neverthe- 
less ’ His faithfulness has not failed. . . . And youand others 
have been so gentle with me, when you must have seen my 
many faults.” Or Charles Studd—with a Maranatha after his 
autograph—assures him that he is himself unable to tell how 
much he, ‘‘a prisoner in the Yamen here at Chung-King,” 
has enjoyed the book Mr. Hopkins has sent, and hastens to 
sing his own thanksgiving for tribulations also: “ The riot was 
very necessary to the Lord’s work, as there were so many 
hypocrites whom the Lord has now shown up; but there is 
yet a little good wheat left: about ten of us gather every 
Saturday evening for the Lord’s Supper, and have some nice 
times, and I wish you could be with us.”” Or—to select one 
other honoured name—Frances Ridley Havergal bids him be 
sure that ‘‘ My whole heart is with you and The Pathway of 
Power ’’—those were the early days of persecution ; and then 
she appends a rapturous little testimony of her own, “ It is so 
delicious to trust Him altogether.” 

Mr. Hopkins had his special intimates. One was Dr. Moule 
—‘“‘ your once-prejudiced and now most thankful convert and 
friend,” as he signed himself in a letter from Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge, in August, 1889. “‘ Day by day, in the midst of 
constant calls,”’ he says in the same letter, “ there is a peace 
and readiness not my own, by the blessed open secret which 
you under God taught me—September 18, 1884—in Parkhall 
Barn.” Another intimate was Théodore Monod, to whom, ever 
since the first Broadlands Conference, he remained deeply 
attached. “‘ My dear old Friend and Brother,” he greets, 
in the January of rg11, his French ally in Christ’s sacramental 
host ; and then, thanking him for a letter lately arrived, “I 
could very easily fancy,” he affirms, “ that, instead of reading, 
I was actually listening to your voice, chatting at my side.” 
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Has M. Monod, whose living and active words have succoured 
many in the past, no message, he wonders, for the present ? 
“It would be very nice if wecould get from you a meditation, 
an exposition, an admonition, an instruction, an exhortation, 
a testimony, as the case may be, showing Christ’s power to 
save, to keep, to restore, and to use such poor creatures as we 
are, in this world of sin and need. Don’t say ‘I can’t.’” 
The reply came back: ‘“‘I send a few verses. The author has 
left them unsigned, and it is well that he has done so. If you 
are disposed to print them thus, you are welcome to them.” 
Signed or unsigned, they amply deserve printing, for they 
speak to the conscience of every minister of the Evangel of 
Christ. ‘‘ Preparing to Preach”’ is their title— 

I ask Thee not for subtle thought, 

For pictures exquisitely wrought, 

For speech of grand or graceful turn, 

For tones that thrill and words that burn ; 


But let me touch Thy garment’s hem, 
And bear the fragrance unto them. 


Evan Hopkins seemed always to lay his fingers on the spring 
of poetry in Théodore Monod, and to set the music free. Here 
is a characteristic acknowledgment of a photograph— 


 sifey BAS isk 

The kind and cheerful grace 

Of thy familiar face 

Makes even ancient Rome 

To feel a bit like home. 

Th. M. 
Via Appia, xiv April MDCCCXC.” 

And one of the latest letters of all, headed ‘“‘ Saint Mandé 
(Seine), July 15, 1914”—a letter in which the pilgrim, 
who has trodden the highway so long, says of himself: “ My 
travelling days are done; not that I am in danger, or ill, or 
suffering ; I am simply to be kept ‘ this side up, with care’ ”’ 
—starts in similar rhyming strain— 


“* Dear old friend, so near, so far, 
I would fain be where you are ! 
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Just to take my pen for writing to you at once stirs up, as you 
see, my poetic fancy and my earliest recollection of 

ae Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! ”’ 

A further passage from this letter merits quotation, because 
it gives, in clear summary, the double side of “ Keswick ” 
teaching—the demand which is the complement of the bene- 
diction. ‘‘ After all, we do not bear ‘ glad tidings’ to all men, but 
only to such men as are prepared to find such tidings ‘ glad,’ 
the substance of which is that God is willing to expropriate 
us, So as to become—not merely to send to us—our righteous- 
ness, our peace, our power, our glory, in fact, our life and our 
all. To be told that ‘ our fortune is made’ may be received 
as ‘ glad tidings’; not, however, until we consent to be dealt 
with as insolvent and penniless debtors. The same difficulty 
presents itself at every forward step, as we advance in living 
up to our old motto, ‘ Give all; take all.’ ‘ Take all,’ whis- 
pers the Spirit, and we smile ; but the flesh grumbles, ‘Why 
should you give all?’ and we cease to smile, and there flits 
a cloud across the sky. I do not say that this is right, much 
less that it is necessary ; I simply question whether it is not 
common.” These two teachers of the surrendered life under- 
stood each other well. 

If he was loyal to the long-established friendship, he stood 
ready to welcome the new one. Since roir, the Rev. T. 
Wilkinson Riddle has written largely for The Life of Faith. 
How sedulously he watched over a colleague’s earliest contri- 
butions, and how courteously he sought to keep out of them 
every slightest blemish, this letter reveals : 

_  “ By ‘the way, there is a precious text you quote in your 
J «article I have ventured to correct. You quote it thus, My 
God shall supply all your need out of His riches. Accurately, 
At is, according to His riches. The first—out of—points to the 
/ source of the supply; the second—according to—to the 
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measure of the supply. And that is what the Apostle wanted 
his readers to take in—the measure of it. 

“Tf Baron Rothschild gave a crossing-sweeper a shilling, 
that shilling would be out of his riches. But if you heard that, 
the next day, he had given him according to his riches, you 
would rightly conclude that he got something considerably 
more than a shilling!” 

“ He knew,” Mr. Riddle says, “‘ that I was keenly interested 
in Bergson ; and one morning, at Keswick, he came to me after 
the midday meeting, and asked, ‘ What, really, is Bergson’s 
doctrine of instinct?’ Many a time, he bade me write on 
spiritual things from the standpoint of psychology, and often 
referred to an article I had written on ‘ The Psychology of Con- 
version.’”’ That was ever his manner; he took pains to 
know each of his friends separately, and to draw from each 
that which he was best fitted to give. ‘‘ He was a great 
encourager,’ Mr. Riddle declares, and others can cordially 
subscribe their Amen. ‘‘ My dear friend and brother,” he 
wrote to one of them, “I feel I must send you a line to thank 
you very much for the gracious message the Lord gave you in 
The Life of Faith for last week. My wife and I read it with 
delight. It spoke to our hearts solemnly and tenderly, and I 
am sure it went home to thousands of your readers.”” Always 
“the true word of welcome” was spoken in his door. 


_ As he was generous in estimating men, so he preferred to 
look on the sunnier side of things. There might be much in 
society—much even in the Christian Church—to distress and 
dishearten ; but, while he felt the pain and wrong of such a 
condition of affairs, he was never shaken from the simplicity 


of his faith in God. Prebendary Webster relates an instance L > 
a ing 


of his calmconfidence. The son and biographer of Mr. Moody 

was in London on a short visit, and the Prebendary had 

arranged a breakfast at the Rectory, where friends might dis- 

cuss with the visitor the state of religion in the land. Mr. 
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Hopkins did not come in until breakfast was over. Mr. Will 
Moody was despondent. The spiritual atmosphere in the 
British Isles had changed for the worse, he said, since his 
father’s time. There was less of union and friendship between 
the churches, and there was a vast deal more both of the 
Higher Criticism and of Sacerdotalism. His depression was 
reflected in the company ; most of the guests were unable to 
dissent from his conclusions. Then Mr, Hopkins spoke. 
“All this,” he said, “is only meant to cast us upon God. 
Nothing in the form of wrong teaching or false doctrine will 
matter when He awakes to work in the power of His Holy 
Spirit. In the revival of 1859 He moved people in most 
wonderful ways. They were smitten down in the very streets 
with a sense of His Presence and with the conviction of their 
sin. All we need is to keep our eyes on God, and, when He 
quickens us, neither Higher Criticism nor Sacerdotalism will 
hinder His victory.’ It was the word in season. It brought 
his listeners back to trust and prayer. And it was more than 
a coincidence that, only a few days afterwards, news came of 
the revival in Wales; and the disappointed and jaded Church 
of Christ lifted up its head, and shook off the lethargy that was 
lying on it like frost, and sang a new song. He carried into 
the spiritual realm the sound judgment which marked him 
elsewhere, fastening attention habitually on those divine forces 
which are mightier than all adverse circumstances, and refusing 
to be afraid, since God lives and Christ reigns and the Holy 
Ghost is more than a match for the enemy. 


We begin to understand him. He was intense, persevering, 
painstaking, thorough, in whatever he undertook. He had 
a great faculty of concentration, so that he could study when 
young voices in the room were talking briskly about anything 
and everything rather than Hebrew roots; and yet, all the 
while, he seemed to keep himself en rapport with the conver- 
sation, and could throw himself into it whenever he chose. 
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He cherished a continual respect for intellectual and thinking 
people, and liked to be in their company. Public affairs he 
followed with unflagging interest, and he had his own political 
opinions, though he never hinted at the controversies of party 
either in the pulpit or on a Convention platform. He was 
“rich in saving common sense’’; and, wherever he went, he 
was natural and human. 

One who was often in his home in her own youth writes that 
she hopes that,in this Memoir, something will be said about 
“the fun that was in him.” At times, the fun overflowed in 
sheer exuberance of frolic and innocent mirth. And you could 
not be in his society for many minutes without learning what 
a fund of humour was stored in his nature. It might even 
disclose itself in his public speech, as when he would describe 
the ‘“ Keswick”? message as taking the Christian who was 
“a little bit twistical,” and making him “ all right all round.” 
But it was seldom that he gave play to these lighter moods 
when he faced an audience; he was on the King’s business 
then, with only a little time to do it in, and all else must be 
ruled out of court. In private, however, no such embargo 
was imposed, and the ripple of laughter and pleasantry 
constantly stirred the surface of his talk. One recalls how, at 
Portstewart, when he and his co-workers could not all find 
seats round the same board in the Speakers’ house, he set 
three of them by themselves, and compensated them for their 
foot or two of distance from the rest by styling their bit of the 
room “‘ The House of Lords,” while his own more populous 
section represented nothing more august than ‘‘ The House of 
Commons.” Coming for the first time into the vestry of a 
friend’s church, he said, “‘ Ah, I feel the odour of sanctity,” and 
then, immediately, corrected it into, “‘ But no, it is the odour 
of pinewood.”” Or he would open the door of the dining-room 
at Derwentwater House—that home of lavish hospitalities 
during the Keswick week—to discover the tea-table encircled 
with ladies, and would whisper mischievously to a solitary 
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brother as he passed to his own corner, “ Honourable women 
not a few.” And who could lift his pencil and, ina delicious 
little vignette, delineate ‘“‘ Brer Rabbit ’ more comprehendingly 
and more triumphantly than he? Sunshine articulated itself 
in his speech, and drew its own cheerful portrait in his sketches ; 
it was sunshine both visible and audible. Yet, day in and day 
out, and from morning to night of every day, it was for him the 
simplest thing in the world to lift the Temple curtain, and 
to stand at once within the Holy of Hollies. 


This chapter began with the grateful sentences of two men ; 
let it close with the delicate and discriminating judgment of an 
elect lady, the daughter of one who was “ Keswick’s ” “‘ drowned 
debtor,” and who repaid well his debt. Miss Elder Cumming 
writes : 

“Mr. Hopkins has meant so much to many of us that it is 
difficult to make others understand just what he was. I 
remember my father telling us, as he often did, of his first 
visit to Keswick. He took a room, alone, in a quiet street. 
As he walked along on the first evening, a lady crossed over 
and accosted him, ‘ Are you Dr. Elder Cumming, of Glasgow ? ’ 
‘I am,’ he answered. ‘Thank God to see you here,’ she 
replied, and walked off. ‘This seems rather a queer place I’ve 
come to,’ he said to himself, and went on. Round the corner, 
another unknown lady came up and spoke to the same effect. 
He was amused and bewildered: ‘ There’s no doubt this is a 
very queer place.’ In the Tent he listened, perplexed and 
perturbed. ‘ What are they trying to say? They are very 
faulty in their theology, all except that parson with the black 
hair. I follow him. He is a theologian.’ This was his first 
impression of Mr. Hopkins, who came to be to him a very 
understanding colleague and a beloved friend. Days passed, 
and conscience was speaking, accusing my father of long- 
forgotten acts, very trivial to our way of thinking, very real 
sins to his sensitive soul. He had stood bravely for evangelical 
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truth. He would have dared anything for the right. At the 
age of nineteen, he was brought to Christ as a Divinity student. 
Writing a trial sermon for his Professor, he laid aside the pen, 
saying to himself, ‘ You are urging people to come to Christ ; 
have you ever accepted Him?’ There and then, he knelt 
down by the table, accepted the Lord, and gave himself to 
Him for a life of service and faithfulness not often equalled. 
But when God’s Holy Spirit shone into his heart, in July, 
1882, in the Keswick Tent, he knew himself convicted of a 
Christian life not wholly kept and filled. Upon the platform 
the ‘ black-haired parson’ was quietly praying for the critical 
Scots D.D., who had been observed, and who might mean 
so much if he came right out. Then came a night when 
he waited at the Tent door, as many have done, for a talk 
with Mr. Hopkins. ‘ You’re a theologian like myself; 
but I’m puzzled about some things. Can you help me?’ 
And he did, with his clearness of perception and phraseo- 


logy 


o began the Scottish Conventions. In the following 
November, a little group of Keswick men came to Glasgow, 
for the first of a long series of very remarkable gatherings. 
In talking over plans with Mr. Bowker, my father was very 
clear that, whoever came, Mr. Hopkins must. ‘ Scotland will 
understand and appreciate him.’ 

“Tn later years he was a regular visitor, and stayed in our 
house, always an honoured guest. I personally owed him 
much. Anybody could talk, I thought in my youthful heart, 
but could they live? Was it all on the Convention platform ? 
What were they like day by day? There were anxious times 
for the speakers, when problems came up; but never did I 
hear a cross word, nor see a vexed look. They were so con- 
siderate, too. We kept open house from breakfast to bed- 
time ; and, when maids were worn out at nights, it was 
Mr. Hopkins who opened the door to the incoming guests, 
with a jest and a quip for each. He always saw the funny side 
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of things, and was not so good as to forget to be human. I 
saw him one day with a glove which had a large hole in it ; 
I watched my time, abstracted it from his great-coat pocket, 
and mended it; and, after he got home, he sent me a post- 
card with two gloves neatly sketched, one with a large hole, 
one sewed up, and the inscription: ‘As I was—As I am. 
Thank you very much. E. H. H.’ I treasured that card 
for years, with its quaint address more pictured than 
written. 

“ Are these little things to quote in the life of a servant of 
Christ ? I think it is the little things that count, and often 
turn the scale in great decisions. I was so afraid that to be 
a wholly surrendered Christian might mean to wear a bow- 
bonnet and never smile again! I never thought so after I 
knew Mr. Hopkins. It was his consistent life, and that of the 
others, in my father’s house, which was just the last touch 
that won me wholly for Christ. 

“His interests were so varied. The beauty of the Swiss 
mountains, the latest discoveries in engineering, the world of 
art, the jokes in Punch, the planning of a house—he cared 
for them all, and they all contributed to make him what he 
was. But his greatest talent was his wonderful way of 
drawing men, individually and in the mass, to decision. He 
pointed out the issues involved ; he defined the position and 
the consequences ; he led them up toa clear Yesor No. ‘The 
business man of the Convention’ was his name among his 
friends ; others tell me they called him ‘the lawyer of the 
Movement,’ as dear Mr. Fox was the poet. 

“ His after-meetings were unequalled. They dispelled the 
mists from many an honestly troubled soul. His illustrations 
were crystal-clear. ‘Take a bar of iron. It might say: 
I am black, I am cold, I am hard. But put it into the fire, 
and it can say: I am red, I am hot, I am pliable. So long as 
the iron is in the fire, the fire is in the iron.’ 

“How many must have welcomed him in Heaven! We 
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who remain thank God for what he was, and seek to follow 
humbly in his footsteps, until our Lord comes again with His 
saints.” 

Plainly, he was woven of one piece throughout. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE KENSINGTON YEARS 


HE twenty-three years of the Richmond ministry were 
filled to overflowing both with labours and with recu- 
perations and delights. If, in its latest period, the vicar had 
many calls which took him away from his parish, he never 
failed to come back to it as quickly as he could; it was the 
centre of his affections and his toil. Comparatively early in 
his pastorate, a beautiful Vicarage had been built. The 
Church, too, had been enlarged, and some two hundred sittings 
were added. By and by, the edifice was crowned with its 
massive and stately tower. The people loved the man who 
was their teacher in divine truth, their leader in many a 
gracious enterprise, and their friend at all times. In the 
spring of 1889, on his return from a short visit to Rome, they 
caught him by one of those surprises of kindness—the “ fine 
nets and stratagems ”’ of debtors and disciples—which afford 
pleasure to generous-minded souls. He had been somewhat 
out of health, and, knowing this, they collected in his absence 
a gift of two hundred guineas ; and, as soon as he was back, 
it was presented to him, with a wise and tender letter, which 
bade him take a longer summer rest than he had been accus- 
tomed to allow himself. It was not wonderful that, when the 
uniting ties were so strong, he remained in Richmond, despite 
offers of important churches elsewhere. But, in May, 1893, a 
summons came which it was impossible to refuse. He was 
appointed to St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square, South Kensington ; 
and he accepted the appointment. It was a wrench to leave 
the place round which a host of sacred memories clustered ; 
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and both congregation and town would have kept him if they 
could. They had a second gift for him, of almost equal 
amount with its predecessor. With “eyes re-kindling and 
prayers,” they sent him to the new sphere. 

Some of the old bonds were too firmly knit to be snapped. 
His curate, the Rev. H. E. Selwyn, moved to London along 
with him. So did his organist, Mr. Burnham Horner. It was 
a specially close friendship which existed between the clergy- 
man and his colleague in the ministry of song. For more than 
thirty years it continued unbroken ; and, after the death of 
his old vicar, Mr. Horner wrote: “‘ When I remember this long 
time, with never a harsh word, it is very sweet to me on reflec- 
tion. His was a truly lovable nature, and every one who came 
in contact with him felt his influence.” 

St. Luke’s was a parish of some six thousand inhabitants. 
W ithin its walls the church has room for twelve hundred wor- 
shippers. Its interior is of singular beauty. Pulpit and 
reading desk and reredos are carved from alabaster. The 
baptistery is unique. It has a recess of its own, with a font 
which is cut out of one solid block of marble—a strong Thor- 
waldsen angel, holding in his hands a great sea-shell; only 
in Copenhagen and in Edinburgh is there anything similar in 
character, and of workmanship as graceful and flawless. “I 
do not understand the feeling,” John Ruskin protests, ‘‘ which 
would arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, and 
leave the church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the 
feeling which enriches our own chambers with all manner of 
costliness, and endures the bare walls and mean compass of 
the Temple.’’ This bad and unworthy feeling, of self-indul- 
gence on the one side and of niggardliness and parsimony on 
the other, had little exemplification in the sanctuary, within 
which Mr. Hopkins was to speak and work for thirteen 
years. 

But if the sanctuary’s externalities were more than ordinarily 
inviting, its spiritual aspects had less profusion about them. 
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When Evan Hopkins went to St. Luke’s, he found that no 
prayer-meeting was held, and that there was no Mission Room 
where an aggressive evangelism might be carried on. It was 
never his habit to lose any time; and, almost immediately, 
he hired a shop in the neighbourhood of the Church, and trans- 
muted it into a rallying-place for intercession and for Christian 
service. It wasin this room that young Stuart Holden, as yet 
unordained, conducted the Mission of which he has himself 
told us, and which God used to the lasting advantage of many. 
But the shop was too small to satisfy the desires and make 
good the dreams of the new vicar; and he was determined, 
somewhere and somehow, to escape into a wealthier heritage. 
The trouble was that the entire parish seemed to be built 
over, and nowhere apparently was there a yard of space left 
for a fresh erection. But prayer is never so successful as when 
it marches against the refractory, the desperate, and the 
insurmountable. It puts the strength of Heaven to the test, 
and brings God into the field. ‘‘ Up against the impossible,” 
it has been said, “we discover Him.” And, in the cramped 
little shop, men and women girded themselves to pray. The 
answer descended, not in a trice, but in God’s set time. After 
they had tarried His leisure, and were the better for doing it, 
they learned that some workshops, concealed from view behind 
a block of high houses, were to let, the entrance leading through 
an arch which gave access to a mews. To a superficial judg- 
‘ment, the spot did not look the most suitable; but it was 
decided that the property should be bought, with one of the 
houses in front, which might be converted into a centre for 
Bible Classes and Young People’s Clubs. Soon, at the cost 
of £3,000, a commodious Church Room was built, with 
all the apartments and furnishings which were needed ; and, 
from the day of its opening, it was a hive of industry, and 
an inestimable boon to the district. Nor was the ‘‘ Nicodemus 
Entrance,” as it was called, any hindrance. Rather it was a 
help. Many a man still seeks Christ, like the Rabbi in old 
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Jerusalem, along darkening and deserted streets, and with 
slow and stealthy steps. 
He came by night—and yet he came ; 
And He that was Himself the Way 


Shall own him in the Judgment Day 
And to the world confess his name. 


In other directions, the stir and progress were as undeniable. 
Very noticeably they were so, in the development of interest 
on behalf of the cause of Foreign Missions. The year before 
Mr. Hopkins began his ministry, the amount sent by the 
congregation to the Church Missionary Society was no more 
than £32; but he had only been a twelvemonth in St. Luke’s, 
when the sum had expanded to {196. Steadily it mounted 
up and up, until, in an annus mirabilis of open-hearted liberal- 
ity, it reached the noble offering of £1,000. A Gleaners’ 
Union was formed in connexion with the church; and Miss 
Furley, the first woman missionary to Uganda, was supported 
by itsmembers. It is only what we might have expected that, 
when, in April, 1899, the great Society, which John Venn and 
Thomas Scott and Charles Simeon and William Wilberforce had 
helped to found, kept its week of Centenary meetings, Mr. 
Hopkins was one of the speakers chosen to address its sup- 
porters and friends in Exeter Hall. 

These were signs of a quickening of the pulse. Life was 
growing. It was fuller and stronger than it had been. At 
‘intervals, gatherings for the promotion of practical holiness were 
held. Many flocked to them from different parts of London ; 
and the members of the congregation themselves rejoiced in the 
impulse which they brought. Their consecration was deepen- 
ing, and their attachment to Christ was becoming the love 
which is not in word or in tongue but in deed and wn truth. It 
was their vicar’s practice to have, on occasion, a short series of 
“ Instructions ” after the evening service. These Instructions 
might be for the guidance of the freshly awakened con- 
science asking the way to pardon and peace with God ; but, 
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frequently, they were designed to point dissatisfied Christian 
souls to the riches of an inheritance which they were claiming 
in far too defective a measure. They had their definite results, 
in persuading men and women to strip off every handicap and 
the clinging folds of sin, and to run more steadily the appointed 
course, their eyes fixed upon Jesus as the Pioneer and Perfection 
of faith. An acceptable year of the Lord had visited the 
Kensington Church. 

In 1896, Mr. Hopkins’s son, Evan, had been ordained, 
having taken his degree at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
having received his theological training under Principal Moule 
at Ridley Hall. Two years subsequently, after his first curacy, 
at Bengeo, with the Rev. H. E. Selwyn, he came to be colleague 
in St. Luke’s. He stayed for eight years, relieving his father 
of much of the organizing and pastoral work, and thus setting 
him free to go to those numerous Conventions which sought 
his presence and ministry. A comforting and dependable 
assistant the younger man was. Father and son planned, 
and walked, and toiled in fullest sympathy of motive and 
aim; and they were crowned with the honour and love of 
many friends. 

We have glimpses of both in a letter written by a lady who 
was a sojourner in Kensington in the winter of Igo1, seriously 
ill in body and much depressed in mind. She had no intro- 
duction to Mr. Hopkins, and no acquaintance with him ; but 
she was told that her life was ebbing rapidly away, and in her 
hour of need she sent for him, But the vicar was absent from 
home just then, and his son came in his place—“ ‘my 
young shepherd,’ as I afterwards used to call him.” A day or 
two later, she had her first visit from Mr. Hopkins himself. 
She poured out her complaint: that, though she had believed 
herself a Christian for forty years, every wrong and evil thing 
in her life was rising up now to condemn her. But, with the 
calm certainty which made his presence and his speech so 


1Heb. xii. 1, 2: Professor Moffatt’s Translation. 
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authoritative and so remedial, he replied that she was forgetting 
the assurance of Christ, He that heareth’ My word, and believeth 
on Him that sent Me, shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life. Thedawn broke. There was no 
more night of misery—no more groping among sullen dejections 
and fears. Day after day Mr. Hopkins returned, not staying 
long, and not saying much, but never going without leaving a 
blessing behind him. There was a memorable sequel to the 
story. The doctor had been watching his patient and the 
clergyman who was Christ’s ambassador to her—watching 
them sharply and interrogatively. He was moved into con- 
cern for himself, and into the yearning that for him also the 
morning might awaken and the shadows decay. One day, 
he went privately to Mr. Hopkins, and, with tears in his eyes, 
asked for help and counsel ; he wished to learn the secret, with 
which evidently the vicar of St. Luke’s was conversant, and 
which had brought the sufferer the happiest issue out of all 
her affliction. And to him too, in the loving-kindness of the 
Lord, a like precious faith was given. 

When, in 1906, Evan Hopkins, the younger, went to be 
incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Bath, his place was filled in Ken- 
sington by the Rev. Dr. G. E. Weeks, now Dean of Nelson, New 
Zealand. In Dr. Weeks’s coming the overruling hand of God 
was perceptible and active. He describes himself those pro- 
vidences, strange and wise and sure, which brought it about. 

“JT had returned from South Africa, to undertake a charge 
in the North of England ; but certain legal difficulties presented 
themselves, in the matter of the resignation of the clergyman 
whom I was to succeed ; and, while taking part in the Guild- 
ford Convention of 1906, I mentioned to my host, the late Mr. 
Paynter, that I was desirous of finding some temporary 
ministerial work. He informed me that Mr. Hopkins was 
looking for a colleague ; and, at his suggestion, I wrote to the 
vicar of St. Luke’s, who was then at Killarney. But on that 
very day, in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Hopkins, my friend, 
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Dr. Stuart Holden, who was with him over in Ireland, had 
suggested my name, as that of one who might be free to give 
him help. So he wrote to me, just when I was writing to him, 
and our letters crossed in transit. An arrangement was soon 
made, and I entered upon the work at Kensington.” From 
his home in the Antipodes, Dr. Weeks goes on to write his 
thankful acknowledgment of benefits received. 

‘My intercourse with Mr. Hopkins was of the most helpful 
character. Frequently he would discuss with me new points 
of New Testament exegesis and interpretation, bearing upon 
his proposed addresses ; and, together, we went through that 
wonderful series of Instructions upon Foundation Truths which 
he delivered at Keswick in 1906. 

“The masterful grip and lucid arrangement shown in his 
public utterances are well known. The Sunday congregations 
at St. Luke’s deeply appreciated him ; but I think he was even 
better, when addressing the smaller gathering of Christian 
people at the weekly meeting for prayer. Then, indeed, we 
were led, with unfaltering steps, upon that path of consecration 
and faith in which he was so experienced a guide.” 

There were intimate family joys lighting up those years. 
The one daughter of the house was married, in June, 1903, 
to Montague George, eldest son of Mr. George L. Dash- 
wood, of Child’s Bank, an old friend of her parents. 
In 1904, Evan James found his bride in Constance, Mr. 
Dashwood’s fourth daughter; and thus, by a double 
chain of silk and gold, the two households were bound 
together. Moreover, Horace, the younger son, had lately been 
ordained to the ministry of the Word and the cure of souls. 
These events brought undiluted gladness with them. But 
they left Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins lonelier than they had hitherto 
been. And now he began to think that the time was approach- 
ing when he should give up his parochial duties, and should 
concentrate all his energies upon that wider ministry to which 
—as a hundred conclusive tokens proved—God had called him. 
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Note to Chapter XI 


Dr. Weeks speaks of the special value of Mr. Hopkins’s Bible- 
readings at the weekly meetings for prayer. Subjoined are a few 
of those Bible-readings belonging to this Kensington period. 


I 
HEARING THE WORD.—Luke viii. 18. 
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- Take the text as the application of the Parable of the Sower. 
In that parable we have a picture of four classes of hearers. Consider 
it also as illustrating four conditions of heart of, it may be, one and 
the same hearer. 


I. Wuat 1s NEEDED. 
1. A Receptive Mood. 
The opposite of this we have in the picture of the wayside— 
a well-trodden path.—Luke viii. 5, 12. 


2. A Humble Spirit. 
The opposite of the stony ground. Shallow and superficial. 
Hardened by pride. Contrition needed. A disciple may 
fall back into this position. 


3. A Cleansed Heart. 

The opposite of the thorny ground. Good seed, but choked 
with thorns. The cares, and riches, and pleasures of this 
life. The heart of a true believer may get into this condition. 
Separation from these things needed.—Jer. iv. 3. 


Il. THE END IN VIEW. 
1. Hearing—only a means to an end. 
Sowing a means to an end. The end being the harvest. So 
God says, My word shall not return to Me void.—Isa. lv. 11. 
2. Fruit—The result of hearing. 
God’s seed brings forth fruit after its kind. 
Distinguish between ‘“‘ Works ”’ and “ Fruit.” 
The purpose of the sowing is fruit—Luke viii. 15. 
3. Fruit—The means of glorifying God. 
Herein is My Father glorified, etc.—John xv. 8. 
III. THE REFLEX BENEFIT ON THE HEARER. 
1. Faith. 
It comes by hearing.—Rom. x. 17. 
It grows by feeding on God’s Word.—z Thess, i. 3. 
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2. Holiness. 
The instrument the Holy Ghost uses is the Truth, ie., the Word 
of God.—John xvii. 17. 
3. Usefulness. 
The weapon and the implement the worker is to use—the 
Word of God. He must seek to be mighty in the Scriptures. 
—Eph. vi. 17; Acts xviii. 28. 


II 
WALKING WORTHY OF THE VOCATION.—Ephesians iv. I. 


The exhortation is based upon the fact that God has endowed 
His people with all things that pertain to life and Godliness. The 
endowment may be said to include three things—a sphere, a voca- 
tion, and an equipment. 


I. THE SPHERE. 
1. Where the walk takes place.—This present state of existence. 
The life that I now live.—Gal. ii. 20. 
2. Where the character is manifested.—Before men, that they may 
see your good works,—Matt. v. 16. 
3. Where others are to be influenced.—z Cor. iv. 2.—Commending 
ourselves to every man’s conscience. 


II. THE VocaTIon. 

The walk is to be in harmony with the vocation. Hence the 
importance of knowing what that vocation includes. Notice 
three things. 

1. That we are children of God.—Eph. v. 1; Rom. viii. 
16, 17; Gal. ili, 26. Sonship is not an attainment but 
a gift. 

2. That we are members of Christ.—Eph. v. 30; 1 Cor. xii. 12. 
This puts before us the dignity and glory that belong to 
the redeemed. 

3. That we are members one of anothey—Eph. iv. 25. Hence 
we have to think, not of our own personal needs only, but 
of the needs of others.—Phil. ii. 4. Hence the need of 
lowliness, meekness, and long-suffering in the walk. 

III. THE EQuipMENtT. 

This comes with the Vocation. When God calls us to duty, 

He always bestows that which is needful to fulfil the duty. 
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1. The privilege conferred.—lf we are children, then we have 
all the prerogatives that belong- to children. See what 
these are and claim them. 

2. The nature imparted—Gal. iv. 6, He not only confers the 
dignity, He imparts the disposition of sonship. 

3. The power provided—Eph, iii. 16; Eph. vi. 10. The 
power is all-sufficient. See your vocation; grasp your 
equipment ; and step out in the walk with courage, humility 
and faith. 


III 
HOW TO OVERCOME.—2 Chronicles xiv. 9-13. 
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Take Asa as an example of how to triumph over opposing foes. 


I. THe REALITY OF HIS FAITH. 
I. Seen im the way he acted. 
Prayed—made use of means. 
Distrusted his own resources. 
2. In the position he took. 
Of confidence, in the Lord as the covenant-God. 
He said—not, ‘‘O Lord, be Thou ”’—but, O Lord, Thou art. 
3. In the argument he used. 
Let not man prevail against Thee. 
Only those wholly on the Lord’s side can pray thus. So 
thoroughly was he on the Lord’s side, that victory for the 
Lord would be victory for him. 


Il. THE TRANQUILLITY OF HIS FAITH. 
Action is not the only characteristic of true faith. 
Rest is another, but this is more rare. 
For we rest on Thee. 
Not merely do we call unto Thee—look to Thee—but we also 
vest on. Thee. 
1. Before the soul can rest it must find its resting-place. 
The soul’s true resting-place in the Lord Himself. 
2. To rest on God is to know the highest kind of rest. 
Influences the whole man—his physical, moral, and spiritual 
being. 
We advance in experience as we learn to rest—first on His 
work—and then on Himself. 
3. Our Faith will grow im strength as it grows im restfulness. 
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III. THe Victory oF His FAITH. 
So the Lord smote the Ethiopians.—v. 12. 
The incident illustrates a paradox in the Christian Life. 
How the rest of faith is compatible with the fight of faith. 


IV 
“J WILL TRUST AND NOT BE AFRAID.”—Isaiah xii. 2. 


There are some words of Scripture that have been called pivot 
words : because they are the central point round which the whole 
text may be said to revolve. 

So, there are some texts that may be called pivot texts. They 
are closely related to the context, to the truths that have gone before, 
and follow after them. 

You can turn them, as on a centre and direct them to different 
points of the spiritual compass, so to speak. This brief sentence 
—a golden text—may be so regarded. From this centre we can 
look at the past, at the present, and at the future. 


I. THe Worps Point To THE Past. 
Though thou wast angry with me.—Verse I. 

1. A sense of divine displeasure. Every true Christian has 
a spiritual history. Sin seen in God’s sight. He enters 
into God’s mind touching sin. 

2. A knowledge that that displeasure is now at an end. Thine 
anger is turned away. 

3. An assurance that he has God’s favour. Thou comfortedst 
me. 


IJ. THE WorDs POINT TO THE PRESENT. 
Behold God is my salvation—vVerse 2. Not what God gives 
only—but what God is.—Psa. xlii. 5 (margin). 
1. Safety under the Blood—in Egypt. 
2. Salvation in the Person—On coming out of Egypt. God 
Himself the source of power—My strength. The secret of 
joy—My song. 


III. THE Worps Potnt To THE FuTURE. 
Therefore . . . shall ye, etc.—Verse 3. 
The means of grace vitalized. Not wells that are empty, 
but wells that are found to be full of living water, 
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IV. THE CONDITION OF MIND THE WorDS DESCRIBE. 

I will trust and not be afraid. A condition of calm restful 
confidence in God. 

. In view of our conflicts. 

. In view of our sorrows. 

. In view of our difficulties. 

. In view of whatever may befall us. 
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CHAPTER XII 
IN THE GARDEN A NEW TOMB 


R. HOPKINS was twice in Palestine. Early in 1892, 
after his recovery from an attack of influenza, the first 
visit was paid, his travelling companion being Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, one of the most devoted of the workers in the Rich- 
mond Church. He returned in 1896, taking with him on this 
latter occasion his son Evan, who was standing now on the 
threshold of his own ministry; and having Mr. and Mrs. 
Paynter, of Guildford, and the Rev. William Houghton, as 
members also of the little party. Of both of these visits he 
has left records, inscribed in his own clear and beautiful hand- 
writing, with illustrations to illuminate the pages every little 
while. 

He was the right sort of traveller. Nothing escaped his 
notice. At Ramleh, under the walls of the Roman Catholic 
Convent, he caught sight of eight poor women crouching on 
the ground. They were the first lepers on whom he had ever 
set his eyes; and their plaintive cry haunted him for long 
afterwards. Arrived in Jerusalem, he rejoiced that his bed- 
room window looked directly out upon what is now believed by 
many to be the actual Calvary. From the Bethany of to-day— 
“nothing but a heap of miserable ruins, full of dust and dirt, 
and yet inhabited ’—his imagination journeyed back over the 
gulf of nearly two thousand years, and he reconstructed for 
himself the house of the three whom Jesus loved, Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, and then looked away eastwards, to the 
hills on the other side of the deep Jordan valley, where the 
Lord was when the message reached Him that His friend was 
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sick. Crawling between the branches of an old olive-tree, and 
descending the damp slippery steps cut into the rock, he sur- 
veyed the five stone-arches spanning the Pool of Bethesda— 
arches which, in 1892, had but recently been unearthed from 
beneath the accumulated rubbish of centuries. At the Wailing 
Place, he studied intently the crowd of Jews, as they recited 
their mournful Psalms—Polish and Russian and German and 
Spanish and Rumanian Jews ; some dressed in costly silks of 
different colours, and some in beggarly and filthy rags; old 
Rabbis and young men ; “ dandies with a single curl on each 
side just over the ear, and with hair cut short behind”; the 
red-headed and fair, and the dark-featured with flowing locks 
and long beards ; those who went through their lamentations 
as a matter of course, and the others who appeared to be pro- 
foundly moved. The animal life caught his attention. On 
the road from Samaria to Jenin, “ we started a fox ’—a poor 
and pitiful type of Reynard compared with his sleek and 
prosperous English brother. Between Jericho and the Dead 
Sea, several large eagles and vultures were visible; ‘“‘ and we 
were also fortunate in seeing one of those lovely sun-birds, 
which are found in this region, though they are rare—like a 
humming-bird in plumage, but somewhat larger in size.” 
Then there were the scavenger dogs in the neglected and 
insanitary town-streets. “Some tourists were visiting the 
Holy City during the time that Dr. Barclay was Bishop. He 
“was going round with them, when one of them threw a stone 
at the dogs. At once, he checked the stranger. ‘ You must 
not do that.. Don’t you know that these dogs are the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Jerusalem?’ ‘It is an odd thing,’ 
Mr. Hopkins continues, ‘ but none the less true, that the dogs 
“ district ’’ themselves, so that each has his own street or alley 
to look after; and woe be to the intruder who ventures to 
encroach on his neighbour’s territory!’’”’ And the wealth of 
wild flowers, ‘‘ in vast tracts and brilliant patches of colour 
when so much of the landscape is barren and parched,” fas- 
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cinated him. He loved those great red anemones like poppies, 
growing in their abundance from the stony soil; and the 
flaming orange marigolds; and the pink geraniums; and the 
cistus ; and the tall hollyhocks in delicate tints; and the — 
lilies, with the large black blossoms. He was a traveller pur 
sang, born not made. 

It was one of the triumphs of the earlier tour that he was 
permitted to see the Samaritan Pentateuch—that so strictly 
guarded treasure, which for the most part is jealously hidden 
from the examination of outsiders. Mr. Fallscheer, the 
representative of the Church Missionary Society in Nablis, 
introduced him to the Samaritan High Priest—the ecclesiastical 
superior of a strange and pathetic community of no more than 
one hundred and thirty souls, distinct in blood and tradition 
and ritual and faith from all the nationalities around. A man 
of stately bearing the priest was, about fifty years of age, tall, 
with handsome and inviting face, lustrous brown eyes, and 
clear warm complexion. He was dressed in a long robe of dark 
purple, and wore on his head a bright crimson turban. To the 
visitor from the West, he looked the embodiment and ideal of 
an Israelite, belonging to one of the great epochs of the past. 
He led Mr. Hopkins and his companions to the Synagogue, 
and bade them stand in a small enclosure, the rest of the 
building being reserved exclusively for himself and his fellow- 
priests. Then, when they had inspected those two sacred rolls 
which are exhibited to other travellers, the rarer manuscript 
was taken from its cylinder, not of unadorned brass like its 
neighbours, but by way of pre-eminence of silver-gilt. Once 
a year, the matchless and priceless Scripture is unbared before 
the congregation of the devout, but only for a brief minute, 
when the High Priést raises it above his head on the Day of 
Atonement, and the people bow in adoration before the old- 
new Word of the Lord. The visitors viewed it with a reverent 
interest—the parchment yellow with age, and mended some- 
what clumsily and rudely in various places ; the handwriting, 
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small and irregular, but even now amazingly legible: the 
entire roll bound in green silk. They had pointed out to them 
the famous acrostic inscription, running in emphasized and 
thickened letters down the centre of the scroll, which affirms 
that this copy of the Holy Torah—this transcript of the five 
Books of Moses—was made by Abishua, the great-grandson 
of Aaron the priest, “in the thirteenth year of the possession 
by the children of Israel of the land of Canaan and all its 
boundaries.”” And, if they could scarcely yield credence and 
consent to the story of an antiquity so exceptionally remote, 
they knew that they had been granted the sight of one of the 
world’s most venerable and most astonishing relics. 

In Palestine, as everywhere, Mr. Hopkins was the exponent 
and apostle of a full salvation. Both in 1892 and in 1896, a 
little Convention for English-speaking people was held in 
Jerusalem. Miss Hester Campbell, who was then working in 
Bible lands in connexion with the Church Missionary Society, 
was the first to suggest to him the possibility of such a gather- 
ing, and to speak of her own ardent desire forit. ‘“‘ A Keswick 
Convention in Jerusalem,” he said to her laughingly—“ rather 
a large order that!” But God, in accordance with His 
custom of rewarding faith and prayer, translated the improb- 
able thing into fruitful fact. For three days, in March, 1892, 
the largest room in the Rev. ©. T. Wilson’s house, outside the 
walls, to the north-west of the city, was filled with a con- 
gregation of from eighty to a hundred ; and, twice a day, he 
spoke on his favourite themes. A booklet issued soon after- 
wards, from the Church Missionary Society’s Press in Jerusalem, 
reproduced the addresses ; and, although the cover warns us 
that the reproduction is “‘ from notes not revised by the author,”’ 
we can catch from beginning to end the accents of his voice. 
The texts are those strong asseverations of which he never 
wearied—He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength ; He is able to save to the uttermost 
them that come unto God by Him ; The eyes of the Lord run to and 
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fro throughout the whole earth, that He may show Himself strong 
in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect towards Him; My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; The God of peace make you perfect, 
in every good work, to do His will. On the Thursday evening— 
the gatherings came to their close on the following night—we 
get the narrative in outline of one of his after-meetings. 
““Don’t be afraid of the future, as to whether you will break 
downornot. Give yourselves altogether away to Him to-night. 
The responsibility of trusting is yours. The responsibility of 
keeping is His. Believe it, and act on it. Let us sing hymn 
75 on our knees— 
My spirit, soul and body, 
Jesus, I give to Thee— 
A consecrated offering, 

Thine evermore to be.’ 
This was done; and then the speaker said, ‘Is anything 
keeping you back? Are you willing to give up all? to let 
it go now ? whatever hindered you in the past ? whatever you 
have clung to? neglect of reading the Bible, or want of time 
for private prayer, or some sinful habit given way to? Let 
it go now.’ It was felt to be a solemn time before God, as one 
and another yielded themselves to Him.’’ A solemn and yet 
a re-animating time, for the missionaries, the clergymen, and 
the workers who were present. Some had traversed long 
distances to be there, like those two ladies who rode on their 
donkeys from Jaffa, more than forty miles away, and took 
fifteen hours to finish the journey. But they would willingly 
have gone twice as far, and borne fatigues yet more exacting, 
to reap the spiritual harvests which they received. 

He has told us that, from the bedroom window in his lodging, 
he looked directly out upon the low hill beyond the Damascus 
Gate, which many have learned to regard as the actual Calvary. 
Colonel Conder so regarded it, and Canon Tristram, and Dr. 
Alfred Edersheim ; and, if a writer of the learning and the 
industry of Sir Charles Wilson has controverted the view, there 
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is, none the less, a large weight of evidence and of expert 
opinion in its support. It fulfils the conditions of the Gospel 
narrative, as the traditional site certainly cannot do. It 
rises close to the roadway, where the passers-by might wag 
their heads at the Sufferer in His “ glorious infamy.” In early 
days, it had a church built upon it, in memory of the proto- 
martyr Stephen, and was therefore, in all likelihood, the place 
of stoning outside the walls of the city. And—most interest- 
ing and important argument of all—it bears, on the face of the 
cliff, an unmistakable resemblance to a human skull. These 
are some of the reasons, which have led a considerable band of 
scholars and explorers to identify it as the precise and veritable 
spot where our Lord, our Love, was crucified. 

Now, in the year 1867, there was discovered at the western 
foot of the Skull Hill, and a short distance from the cave 
known as Jeremiah’s Grotto, an ancient tomb, cut out of 
the rock. It is often called ‘‘Gordon’s Tomb,” because 
General Gordon felt absolutely convinced, and publicly 
announced his conviction, that it was the real sleeping-place 
of Christ—it, and not the Holy Sepulchre in the beating heart 
of the town, which the Greek and Latin pilgrims visit ; nor 
yet that other rock-cut tomb, somewhat farther from the 
Skull Hill, which Colonel Conder thought might be the grave 
that Joseph of Arimathea, in frankest loyalty at last and bravest 
confession, dedicated to his Master’s use. Gordon’s Tomb 
is in nearest proximity to the place which 1s called The Skull. 
Yet, although it adjoins a spot which every orthodox Jew 
must have held in abhorrence, if indeed this “‘ green hill outside 
a city wall” were the scene of public execution, it still has an 
isolation and separateness of its own, and may well have been 
a private family-tombinarich man’s garden. And its architec- 
tural details—the loculus for the body, the niche for the head ; 
the window-like opening, through which a spectator can look 
into the interior ; the trough or groove, in which the circular 
stone to close the entrance would rest—all are reminiscent of that 
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account which the Evangelists give of the sepulchre that drew 
angels to it from the heights of Heaven, and Peter and John 
from the;Upper Room, and Mary Magdalene to stand and weep 
and love. There is presumptive evidence, at least, to favour 
the belief that here, and nowhere else, is the Chamber of Peace, 
where our Lord, having finished transgression and made an 
end of sin on the bitter Cross, slept in quietness until the 
breaking of His new day. 

Evan Hopkins, while never categorically asserting the 
authenticity of the Tomb, entertained almost as little doubt 
of it as “ Chinese” Gordon did. He made accurate drawings 
of it on the spot. When he came home to England, he wrote 
articles descriptive of it, and published a booklet with many 
illustrations and details. In company with Miss Louisa Hope, 
who was a member of St. Luke’s Church, and with other friends, 
he raised a sum of {2,000 for the purchase of the place from the 
Turkish Government. He had a wall built to fence it off from 
the Hill itself, which has long been a Mohammedan graveyard. 
A small native house stood on the land, and into it a caretaker 
was put. Gradually, under the advice of a botanical specialist, 
typical plants and shrubs were gathered, in order that, once 
more, the spot might deserve the name of Garden. Rosemary, 
and Passion flowers, and Calvary clover throve and flourished 
within the enclosure, before the outbreak of war—one hopes 
that they have not altogether vanished to-day. For many 
years, Mr. Hopkins was Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of The Jerusalem Garden Tomb Maintenance Fund. The 
property, modest and unassuming, and yet steeped in hallowed 
association, may, as Mr. Fullerton writes, “ fitly symbolize his 
own life, free from all that was tawdry, and glorying ever in 
the Cross,” 
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ESWICK fulfils its ministry in many ways. Its avenues 
of approach to the hearts of men, and the modes by 
which it gains its victories, are multifarious. 

For example, there is what may be denominated the ethos 
of the place, its distinctive atmosphere, the prevailing temper 
and character which are peculiarly its own. He who visits 
the Cumberland town in Convention Week, coming to it as 
to territory hitherto unexplored, is conscious of a certain 
buoyancy and intensity in the air. The feeling of anticipation 
is abroad. 

The pursy clouds disband and scatter ; 

All expect some sudden matter, 
as Henry Vaughan writes of that consummate dawning, when 
the Bridegroom will rend His heavens and reveal Himself. 
The other unseen world has drawn palpitatingly near; but 
its vicinity is not a thing to beget alarm. The faces greeting 
the stranger are bright. The voices are friendly, and en- 
couraging, and confident. 

Then, also, the very externals of the meetings in the Tent 
make their powerful appeal. The three flags—‘ Love,” 
“ Joy,” “‘ Peace ’—floating from the canvas roof; the motto 
above the doorway, “ All one in Christ Jesus”: such preli- 
minary assurances that, here at least, the dividing-lines between 
church and church are forgotten, and only the deep under- 
lying verities count—we do not wonder that these produce 
their instant and abiding effect. 
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The singing is unforgettable—often a wooing and melting 
and conquering means of grace. No praise-book, surely, 
breathes quite the same perfume as the Hymns of Conse- 
cration and Faith, which Mrs. Hopkins has edited with 
loving care and skill. Its music is, in general, soft and 
low rather than loud and tumultuous. Its words speak 
of deep experiences of the soul. The melodies cannot 
be sung unthinkingly—they mean too much; and proceed 
from the inner sanctuary; and celebrate a discipline and a 
deliverance which are intensely real, and indubitably the 
doing of the Lord, wonderful in His counsel and excellent in 
His working. And so, by threshold inducements and per- 
suasions like these, the visitor is predisposed for what the 
speakers have to say to him. They lure him into attention 
and into teachableness. 

But of one of the pregnant ministries of the Holy Week 
no mention has as yet been made—those visits which the 


1 His own special favourites in the Hymns of Consecration and Faith 
were these :— ee 
My heart is resting, O my God ! 
I will give thanks and sing ;— 


Hold Thou my hand, so weak I am and helpless, 
I dare not take one step without Thine aid ;— 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide ;— 


Lord Jesus, Thou dost keep Thy child 
Through sunshine or through tempest wild ;— 


Like a river glorious 
Is God’s perfect peace ; 


Jesus, I am resting, resting, 
In the joy of what Thou art ;— 


Loved with everlasting love, 
Led by grace that love to know ;— 


Thou sweet beloved will of God, 
My anchor ground, my fortress hill. 
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speakers are accustomed to pay to the various houses, where 
the ministers of the Churches—Anglican, Nonconformist, 
Scottish Presbyterian—and the undergraduates from the 
Universities, and the men and women of different Mission- 
fields and different Missionary Societies, have their temporary 
homes. At breakfast, or at the tea-hour, or in the evening, 
some one from the platform is invited to one of the houses ; 
and then, in the familiarities of unconstrained and yet revealing 
conversation, and in the quick and quickening interchange 
of question and answer, he has an opportunity which has 
frequently been still more productive of result than that afforded 
by public address. Writing to Théodore Monod after one 
of his last Conventions, Evan Hopkins recounts the number 
of houses where he had been permitted to discharge this 
work of private monition, instruction, and refreshment. The 
whole bent of his mind; and his long study of human souls 
alike in their sickness and in their health, fitted him, as almost 
no one else was fitted, for the task. The Rev. Norman C. 
Macfarlane, who, for a succession of Julys, has fathered the 
house occupied by ministers of the.United Free Church of 
Scotland, sketches him as he went about it. 

“ Questions were asked in perplexity, and were answered 
with an unravelling that made hearts burnfor joy. He talked 
without a slurred syllable ; and the firmness of his intellectual 
and spiritual tread was inspiring. We occasionally had at a 
‘meal a platform speaker, who found the uphill walk with 
Scottish dialecticians rather much for the valves of his heart ; 
but Mr. Hopkins walked up the stiffest theological ascent 
with easy breath and unwearied step. We usually asked him 
for breakfast on the Thursday morning of the Convention. 
By then, the special teaching had gripped the minds of our 
party, and they were ripe for his visit. He had a genius for 
going to the heart of a difficulty, and putting his finger on 
the spot; and he had the art, also, of taking the straight 
Roman road in his replies to queries that were put to him. 
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Year after year, we had in our house a majority who had not 
previously been to Keswick; and to those who came with 
fresh eye and quick interrogation he was a surprise—a great 
Rabbi with a convincing message. The eagerness of the men 
stirred himself. I remember a day when, after a delightful 
time, he rose up, and said he must go; but, as he stood, a 
group gathered round him, eager for further light. He got 
so interested that he beamed like a father surrounded by his 
bairns ; and the hours of that forenoon vanished before we 
were aware. Some one has said that it was a fascinating study 
to watch him pounding the quartz to get at the gold. Soit 
was; but, incisive as his speech was on the platform, his 
table-talk had its special distinction. Many received lasting 
good from those precious mornings, with one who had no 
dramatic abandon, but who held the reins firmly; one who 
did not over-colour the picture after the Impressionist fashion, 
but with whom everything was sober and strong; one who 
never went with ‘ Religious Immoderates,’ but kept his even 
path among the wonder-lands of grace.” 

We may turn to an English Churchman for a confirmatory 
witness to this bracing private ministry. Dr. J. H. Townsend 
paid, in 1906, a first visit to Keswick, “having up to that 
time felt a dislike to the name, founded upon a not uncommon 
but entirely mistaken view of the teaching.” There he met 
Evan Hopkins, whom he admired and loved the more and 
the longer that he knew him. “‘ His addresses captivated me, 
from a professional point of view, by their style and ability ; 
he brought the compass and rule of his old profession to bear 
upon the statements of the Bible”; he treated his subject, 
so to speak, geometrically and mathematically. But there 
was more than this. ‘‘ Besides the Tent addresses, he used 
to come to our little party of clergy at Lakeside, and have 
talks with us. Many a passage marked in my Bible on these 
occasions I have used with great comfort in after days. One 
of these I am looking at now—‘1r Peter v. 6-9: Our three 
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great enemies, (I) ourselves, verse 6; (2) our cares, verse 7 } 
(3) the devil, verse 8. Put self wnder-God’s hand, and let 
Him be over. Put care on Him, and let Him be under. Resist 
the devil, and let Christ be avound—the encompassing armour 
of Ephesians vi. 13.’ ” 

It is strange, a saint has said, that what is every man’s 
chief concern should so seldom be any man’s conversation. 
But the indictment has no force with reference to Mr. Hopkins. 
He knew how to guide and lead, inward, truth-ward, and God- 
ward, the homelinesses of friendly talk. 


II 


This book is not a history of the Convention Movement 
in its wider and more general aspects. It does not attempt 
to describe how the fire kindled at Keswick, in 1875, leaped, 
like the beacons of an older day, from point to point across 
the country. It contents itself with following the biography 
of the man who had more to do than any other with the 
awakening and the feeding of the flame. But wherever a 
Convention was set a-going in the homeland—east, west, 
south, north—Mr. Hopkins was certain, at one moment or 
at another in its annals, to be there. We have glimpses of 
him, as he was seen through the eyes of his friends, at many 
of those meeting-places to which the tribes went up. Mr. 
Inwood, for instance, finds a special happiness in recalling 
him at the Glasgow Convention of 1891, and, again, at the 
Brighton Convention of 1913. ‘“‘ At Glasgow,” he says, “I 
was a new hand. He was present, when I gave an address 
at the eleven o’clock meeting. As soon as it was over, he 
came and thanked me for the message, and was deeply interested 
in various of its points, and made me promise to write it out 
for The Life of Faith. I had naturally felt some awe at meeting 
and speaking before one of the chief teachers of the Keswick 
fellowship; but his kind words and brotherly friendliness 
ended all that in five minutes.” Then, twenty-two years 
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later, in the Dome at Brighton, at the closing meeting of the 
series, “he was the first speaker, and I followed. I do not 
recollect the text, but I do recollect the theme. I had never 
heard him so deeply moved, so simple and clear, so bright 
and winsome; and [I still remember saying to myself, ‘ Isn’t 
it beautiful to see one of our oldest leaders so fresh and straight 
and powerful?’’’ These are Mr. Inwood’s two outstanding 
moments and monuments ; and each revealstheman. “ They 
show how gladly he welcomed young recruits into the ‘ Keswick ’ 
ranks; and how the truths that gripped him so mightily 
tightened their grip, and controlled him more than ever, as 
the shades of evening were gathering.” 

Mr. Lea Wilson, on the other hand, is carried in the Spirit 
to Nottingham, whenever Mr. Hopkins’s name is repeated 
in his hearing, and especially to those breakfasts at which 
he spoke to the ministers of the town and of the district round 
about, in words which did them infinite good. And Mr. 
Fullerton is borne across the Irish Channel. “I think it 
was at Killarney that we drew nearest to each other. Day 
by day, during two Conventions there, we sat at the same 
table, morning, afternoon and evening, looking out to the 
Lake as it lay basking in the sunshine, and with perfect freedom 


*. making life glad for each other, after speaking of the things 


deepest in our hearts.” Or there is Mrs. John Colville, of 
Cleland. While her memories of Keswick and its renewing in- 
fluence on her personal life reach backward to 1882, she keeps, 
perhaps, the warmest corner of her heart for his sojourn under 
her own roof, in the October of 1912, and for his nine days’ 
ministry up and down Lanarkshire, in the towns where the 
furnaces blaze and the workers are busy from morning to night 
and from night to morning, and in the country villages which 
might be many miles away from the smoke and whirl and din. 
“T almost trembled at first to look at the big programme for 
these nine days; but he was calm, and restful, and free from 
all care. The very atmosphere of his presence was the perfect 
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peace he talked of, as possible to those who let the government 
be upon His shoulders. And, if we had found his teaching 
clear and helpful at Keswick, it was all that, and’much more, 
in our little county gatherings. He was, certainly, at his 
best.” One likes to imagine the map of the British Islands 
dotted over with spots that have their own greenness and 
fragrance, because he has preached in them the fullness of 
Jesus Christ, and to contemplate those hearts, here and there 
and everywhere, who give thanks to God on each remembrance 
of him. 


III 


But he took his evangel to places and people beyond our 
own shores ; it retained its urgency, its force, and its aroma 
under all skies. At Wandsbeck, organized by Mr. D. H. Dol- 
man, the Superintendent of the work carried on in Hamburg 
by the London Jews’ Society,a German “ Keswick’’ had been 
convened for a number of years. Christian men and women 
gathered to it from many parts of the Empire, conscious of 
their need of a quickened experience. He was there in 1912, 
when six or seven hundred attended the conference from day 
to day, and listened to the promises which God gives to trust- 
ing and obedient hearts, as these were unfolded in their pleni- 
tude and affluence by one who had learned to make the largest 
of them his own. An English comrade, who was with him, 
was much moved by the alertness of attention and eagerness 
of welcome which greeted the messages. These things reminded 
him of the earlier times of the British Conventions, when 
innumerable souls had the sense of a new discovery, and stood 
silent and adoring upon their “ peak in Darien.””’ Who knows 
what spiritual sustenance, for the tragic and calamitous 
years that were soon to follow,may have come to the “ quiet 
in the land”’ from the Wandsbeck meetings of 1912 ? 

Before this, in the autumn of 1903, he had paid a visit of 
more than common interest, to Sweden. He was the guest 
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of the Bernadottes, Prince Oskar and Princess Ebba. In 
the pretty little town of Sédertelje, a few miles out from Stock- 
holm, he gave seven addresses ; and, sixteen years after they . 
were spoken, the Princess could repeat some of their sentences 
and illustrations. This, for one: ‘‘ The Lord is nearer to 
me than my circumstances’; and this, which has its familiar 
sound and is the better for the familiarity: “A piece of iron 
thrown into the water will sink at once, because of the law 
of gravitation ; but place it on a plank, and it will not sink 
while it remains there ; the gravitation is counteracted. Yes, 
but it is still possible for it to fall from the plank; let it be 
nailed, then, to the deck of a ship, and it will continue afloat, 
even if its own old tendency to sink remains. So with us. 
Left to ourselves, we sink; but, crucified with Christ, we are 
safe and kept from falling, though the tendency to fall is 
in us to the last.”” That was his public work; but, inside 
the house, he lived the Christly life, and showed the shining 
light which he commended to others. The five Bernadotte 
children loved him; and his photograph had its place of 
honour on the mantelpiece in the Stockholm drawing-room ; 
and, when he sent to the Princess the ‘ Circle of His Presence ’ 
card, she wrote in gratitude that, whenever she “ had been 
tempted to slip out through some of those doors,” the card 
had been a restraint and a constraint, ‘‘ reminding me what 
the Lord is for me.” It was with Mr. Hopkins as with his 
divine-human Master: where he came, there was a Sabbath 
in the house. 

One who spoke often with him, at these more distant Con- 
ventions, was the Rev. William Houghton. So it was at 
Interlaken, in 1892, when Mr. Paynter was chairman ; when, 
for eight mornings, Russian and German and Scandinavian 
and American and British visitors thronged the Kursaal; 
“when it rained nearly always, but the people came, and a 
gracious rain fell upon all present, and brought a great blessing 
into many lives.” So it was, again, in Cairo and Alexandria 
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and Palestine, in 1896. And so it was, once more, at Clarens, 
in 1906. “No one ever got ‘ muddled * under his teaching,” 
Mr. Houghton says; “and the only ‘ effect,’ after which he 
sought, was to bring those to whom he spoke into the right 
attitude towards the Saviour.’”’ He was simple towards Christ, 
and simple and single towards the souls of men. 


IV 


No record of him would be entirely adequate, which omitted 
an allusion to his work among University men. He “ kept 
the young lamb’s heart amid the full-grown flocks ’’; and 
the undergraduate seemed to him particularly worth the 
winning. “Are we doing wrong,’ writes the Principal of 
Ridley Hall, in February, 1885, ‘‘in venturing to reckon on 
the presence of Mr. Fox, Mr. Bowker, and yourself, from the 
evening of March 2 to the morning of March 5? and in 
planning to have three main gatherings for March 3 and 4, 
each day ? besides smaller social opportunities as the Univer- 
sity men may offer them? And will you be our guest here ? ” 
In August, 1889, Dr. Moule writes again: “‘ I am sore pressed 
to-night (no ‘blasts of hurry,’ however, thank God!) and 
must stick to one point. It is just this. We want to have 
for University men, next term, not a Mission in the ordinary 
sense, but a sort of quiet little ‘ Keswick’ for the Christians, 
who need it rather specially. Would there be the least hope 
of getting you for such a purpose, say late in November, or 
(not so well) in the very first days of December? If we could 
have you, some of us here doing what we can to back you up, 
I think it might, in the Lord’s hands, be a great and real and 
timely blessing. Do come, if you can.” 

He went, not only on these occasions but at other times ; 
and there are those who remember with thankfulness his going. 
The Rev. J. W. Fall, speaking of his Cambridge life between 
1884 and 1887, says: “I have never forgotten the meetings 
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then held, and how we undergraduates, seated at the back 
of the platform, rose tremblingly at his call, as a token of 
willingness to surrender to the Blessed Spirit.’ The present 
Lord Radstock, son of the friend of many years, cherishes a 
like recollection. “When I was at Cambridge, he came up 
for some meetings. It was at the time when much was being 
taught about the ‘ Blessing —as it was then called—as the 
result of the deepening of the spiritual life. When I was 
talking over with him some of the difficulties and problems 
of this new life, he said to me: ‘ Remember the Blessing is 
not an attainment but an attitude’; and he used the illustration 
of the bucket at the fountain—as long as it is at the source 
of supply it will always be filled. This was a very great help 
to me; and I have had the privilege of passing it on to others 
Since, 

Oxford, too, saw and heard him more thanonce. A beautiful 
little pen-and-ink sketch is drawn by the Rev. Henry Gibbon, of 
Balliol, of what he was on the last of his visits—a visit made in 
February, 1914. ‘‘ He had lost none of his vivacity, of his love 
for simple out-of-door pleasures, or of his sympathy with the 
young. I shall never forget how he enjoyed telling us of the 
blue tits which nested in his garden. The power and force 
with which he spoke to the men, on the deepest of all subjects, 
was really wonderful. Many men—good men, too—come 
and speak to us at Oxford, as if they were repeating an oft- 
told tale; but I well remember that there was a vivid fresh- 
ness about his last address. He spoke not only as if the 
whole matter were eternally true, but as if he had heard it 
himself again that very morning.” In simple fact, the Lord 
God opened his ear, morning by morning, to hear as them that 
ave taught. 

One whose own life-work has been to a great degree aca- 
demic may be called upon, just here, to speak of the man 
as he conceives him, even if the delineation does not bear 
immediately on the University and its student-citizens, 
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Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas paints the likeness of his 
friend :— . 

“My memories of Mr. Hopkins go back to the early ’eigh- 
ties ; and, up to the time of my leaving England in roro0, 
I had frequent intercourse with him. I recall a series of 
addresses by him in Exeter Hall, more than thirty years ago, 
on Practical Christianity. He commented on the title, remark- 
ing that Christianity is nothing if not ‘ practical.’ He said 
that such a phrase is something like the description of a 
“ practical chimney-sweep,’ as though ‘ theoretical ’ chimney- 
sweeps were within the bounds of possibility. Our conver- 
sations and correspondence were largely concerned with Bible 
topics, and especially with the great texts on Holiness found 
in Romans. One of these discussions was on Romans vi. 6, 
when I asked him whether it is possible to distinguish between 
the three different statements included in that verse: our 
old man; the body of sin; and we. I remember, too, that 
on Romans viii. r, he was much interested in the view of 
—I think—Godet, which virtually renders the emphatic Greek 
by No sort of condemnation. He greatly favoured the thought 
of both judicial and experimental elements being included there. 

“His teaching was so wonderfully cogent, that I always 
rejoiced in listening to, and in reading, his singularly analytic 
treatment of Bible passages, and his pellucid presentations of 
the Christian life. I find myself often using his forcible and 
felicitous illustrations. His book, The Law of Liberty im the 
Spiritual Life, is by far the best work available on the Theology 
of Holiness; and his booklets deserve to be much better 
known than they are, because of their remarkable clearness. 

“T always think of him as, perhaps beyond any one else, 
the able and convincing exponent of Holiness by Faith—that 
truly Scriptural complement of Justification by Faith. 

““T owe him very much; and it was thus a privilege and 
a duty to acknowledge a little of the debt, a few years ago, 
by inscribing a book of Bible-readings and addresses on 
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Holiness, published in America, to him and to Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, as those ‘ who, at Keswick and elsewhere, have 
taught us how to possess our possessions.’ ”’ 

Vv 

During almost the whole of his time at Richmond and St. 
Luke’s, he was prosecuting literary work. It has already 
been said that he wrote slowly ; but, first and last, he wrote 
agreatdeal. He believed in the ministry of the pen, and turned 
it to diligent use. ‘‘ Once on paper,’ Professor S. H. Butcher 
has said, “‘ men are apt to lose their own character, and either 
to be neutral and impersonal or to take—unconsciously—a 
fictitious personality”; so that, “when we meet the writer 
afterwards, we are tantalized, almost angry with him, for 
having led us astray.’”’1 The accusation cannot be brought 
against Mr. Hopkins’s pages. He wrote like himself, and 
never failed to give an authentic idea of what he was. Of 
course, we forfeit something—the eyes, the look, the emphasis, 
the manner, the expression of the moment, the peculiar stimulus 
which his spoken utterance of truth seldom missed conveying 
to his listeners. His writing is balder, severer, even more 
succinct and concise, than his speech was. It is always terse, 
never wasting a single word. At times, it is compressed and 
concentrated, till it demands from the reader an unrelaxed 
attention. But it 7s Evan Hopkins and no other; and, 
from it, those who did not hear him, either at Keswick or 
elsewhere, may really and satisfactorily learn the message 
which he counted so central and precious. 

With the exception of The Law of Liberty in the Spiritual 
Life, published in 1884, the majority of his books are small 
in their bulk. But they contain much in little, and furnish 
that authoritative and persuasive exposition of the teaching 
of ‘‘ Keswick ” during the first decades of its history which is 
all we want. Some of them throw into permanent form 
addresses which were given at Conventions ; some are reprints 

1 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, p. 205. 
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of articles, prepared originally for The Pathway of Power and 
The Life of Faith; others are new. If them all, one finds 
certain well-marked features. There is the careful survey 
of a subject on its different sides, and the talent for discrimina- 
tion and division. There are the illustrations, usually per- 
fectly simple and limpid and natural, level to the apprehen- 
sion of everybody, yet chosen with the sharpsightedness of 
the artist, and applied with the exactitude of the mathemati- 
cian. There is the unerring diagnosis of the needs and troubles 
of Christian lives, piercing even to the severance of soul from 
spirit, and penetrating between the joints and the marrow, and 
discerning the secret thoughts and purposes of the heart. There 
is the practical aim, never once lost sight of in any discussion 
of doctrine or of exegesis—the definite transaction to which 
the writer is resolute to lead his readers on, which is nothing 
less than the capture of the entire man for the heavenly Lord, 
and the enthronement of Christ as undisputed and universal 
King. And there is the Biblical atmosphere, the breath of 
the Book of God in each paragraph, its dews that drench and 
fertilize the thinking throughout, and its very vocabulary 
quoted with perpetual ease and point, as that which is best- 
fitted to enlighten and attract and catch men. “I am obliged 
to coina word here,” Dr. Charles J. Brown, of Edinburgh, said, 
when he was speaking to students of Divinity—“ the word 
‘Scriptureful.’ I do not mean ‘Scriptural,’ so much as 
‘largely clothed in Scripture language,’ our thought conveyed 
to a great extent in the exact words of the sacred volume.” 
Both in public speech and in his writings, Evan Hopkins was 
at once Scriptural and Scriptureful.t 


1 In addition to those books and booklets of his enumerated on 
p. 102, the following titles are worth remembering : The Word Opened, 
First and Second Series; Thoughts on Life and Godliness; Steps Up- 
ward; Unclaimed Privileges; Trustful Obedience ; Broken Bread, 
being comments on ‘Daily Light.’ It may be feared that many of 
Mr. Hopkins’s writings are now out of print, and only to be picked up 
after some painstaking search. 
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“Faith throws her arms around all Thou hast told her,” 
Faber says and sings. It was the constant habit of Mr. 
Hopkins’s faith. He practised an implicit, a reposeful, and 
a perpetual acquiesence in—a child-like appropriation of— 
every oracle which God has inspired. There was, for instance, 
that clearly articulated injunction of St. James, with its 
strong consolation annexed: Is any among you sick? let 


shim call for the elders of the Church; and let them pray over 


him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up. It seemed to him inadmissible to weaken and 
emasculate and water down either the injunction or the 
consolation. It was even more inadmissible to set aside 
the emphatic Scripture as having merely a local and temporary 
lifetime, fading into ineptitude if it travels beyond the first 
century of the Christian fellowship, and becoming sterile 
when it is carried from its native and unsuspecting East to 
our more matter-of-fact and disputatious West. He, at least, 
would not limit the cures and energies of the Good Physician, 
Who has His salvation, he believed, for the bodies as for the 
souls of His people. It was his firm conviction that, when 
it will promote His glory and advance their well-being, God 
is still both able and willing to put back the shadow on the 


‘dial, and to lengthen the tale of their earthly years. On 


two or three occasions during his ministry, his trust in the 
literal serviceableness and adequacy of St. James’s prescription 
received striking vindication. 

One who acted as his curate in the opening years at Rich- 
mond, the Rev. John C. Taylor, recalls an instance. There 
was a printer, named Mason, working on The Richmond and. 
Twickenham Times. He was the self-willed son of godly 
parents, far away in Scotland. He had run off from home, 
without either gaining their consent or so much as warning 
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them of his purpose. In London, he imbibed atheistical 
notions ; and he clung to these, after he had married and 
settled in Richmond. He had an acute and philosophic brain, 
and could reason with plausibility and force ; and he infected 
most of his comrades in the workshop with his own infidel 
ideas. Then a rapid consumption caught him in its inexorable 
toils. He lay in the debatable land between life and death, 
and the doctor told him that within ten days the end must 
come. On his sick-bed, the verses of the Bible which he had 
learned as a boy rose up of their own accord, and preached 
themselves to him; and his training in the theology of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism gave him an understanding 
grasp of the plan of redemption. Christ and he met; the 
great transaction was done; the Lord drew him, and he who 
had been a wanderer and a wayward child followed on. Mr. 
Taylor and he sometimes talked of those Gospel miracles in 
which the healing power of Jesus was signally manifested ; 
and, one afternoon, he asked the curate if he thought Mr. 
Hopkins would come and anoint him with oil in accordance 
with the words of St. James. The ten days had very nearly 
run out; life seemed ebbing fast. The Vicar responded 
immediately ; with Mr. Taylor, and one other Christian friend,. 
he hastened to Mason’s bedside. A simple service of worship 
was engaged in; the three visitors prayed, and the sick man 
himself ' made known his request to God. To the doctor’s 
amazement, he began instantly to mend, and soon was fit 
to return to his work. But his first errand was to his old 
father and mother in Scotland, to tell them that their strong 
cryings and tears on his behalf had found a gracious answer ; 
it was Mr. Hopkins who provided the money required for the 
long journey. Then he lived Christ, and spoke in His defence, 
among his fellows in the printing-office to whom he had pub- 
lished his scepticism before; and one after another of their 
number turned, in believing trust, to his new Master. When 
meetings were held in the parish, Mason’s voice was constantly 
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heard, and a special power of the Spirit rested on him, 
and went with his message. So three years passed, and, 
at their close, God called him home. ‘ Do you want to go?” 
Mr. Taylor asked; and he gripped his hand, and nodded 
gladly. His Lord had granted him all the opportunity for 
which he wished. The recantation of the old denials had 
been made. The testimony to the positives of the Gospel 
and to the sufficiency of the Saviour had been distinctly given. 
His work was done. 

More’ conspicuous because of the public prominence of the 
sufferer, but not a whit more intrinsically wonderful, was 
the story of Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce.’ In April, 1889, 
three years after his recovery, he»told it himself, in response 
to an inquiry from a well-known daily paper. “2 

“T have no shadow of doubt that I was healed by the 
Lord’s blessing upon His Own word recorded in St. James_v. 


send os’ E 16. But as in so many cases, there was sufficient margin 


of time, and possibility of change of tissue, between the 
anointing and the recovery, to justify the sceptic in disconnect- 
ing the two. Therefore my experience has been of more value 
in strengthening my own faith than in the direction of public 
testimony. 

“T can only say that my internal ailment was of such a 
nature that leading surgeons declared it to be incurable 
except at the cost of a severe operation, which leading phy- 
siclans thought me unable at the time to endure with 
safety. 

“While endeavouring at the seaside to gain strength for 
the operation, the passage in St. James was impressed with 
indescribable force upon my mind. I resisted it, and reasoned 
with myself against it for two months. I even came up to 
London, and settled in a house near an eminent surgeon that 
I might undergo the operation. But the spiritual pressure 
increased, until at last I sent for elders, men of God, full of 
faith, by whom I was prayed over and anointed; and ina 
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few weeks the internal ailment passed entirely away. This Oy 
was the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in mine eyes.” 

One of the “elders”? for whom Basil Wilberforce sent was 
Evan Hopkins, the other four being Dr. Boardman, of the 
Bethshan Faith Hospital ;1 Lord Radstock; the Rev. W. W. 
Perrin, of St. Luke’s, Southampton; and the Rev. George 
Morris, formerly curate at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. When 
they had come together, about an hour was spent in prayer 
and communion with God, before the actual anointing was 
performed. It was to Mr. Hopkins that Archdeacon Wilber- 
force wrote beforehand his own thoughts on the matter. 
“ My attitude of mind will be one of complete and utter belief 
that He is able to do this, but of uncertainty as to whether 
it will be His will to heal me in this way.” It was to him, also, 
that he penned afterwards his note of thanksgiving. ‘“ After 
our time of prayer together, the Lord reconciled me entirely 
to anything that might be before me. This morning, I was 
examined by Sir Joseph Lister, with the view, if necessary, 
of undergoing an operation without further delay. After 
a searching examination he decided that there was so much 
improvement since November that the operation was certainly 
inexpedient now, and he had every hope that it might ulti- 
mately be unnecessary. This is far better than I could have 
expected. I am only desirous of being more and more con- 
formed to His will; and I am deeply grateful to you for coming 
to me.” 

In March, 1918, less than twelve months before the ending 
of his own pilgrimage, the same divine and supernatural 
benefaction came, through him, to another of the Lord’s 
prisoners. Near his Surrey home, there was living at the 
time an old friend, Colonel Sladen, who had known him ever 
since the Glasgow and Edinburgh Conventions of thirty-five 
years before. Hewasveryill. His physician and his daughter 


1 Dr. Boardman died on the very day appointed for the meeting. 
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did not think it possible that he could regain strength, though 
his own hope was that God would raise him up once more. 
He wrote to Mr. Hopkins, asking him whether “he felt at 
liberty, as a presbyter of the Church of Christ, to anoint 
him with oil in the name of the Lord.” And Mr. Hopkins 
went, though he was himself very feeble. His wife wanted 
him to drive; but ‘‘ No,” he said, “I feel that God has 
given me strength to do it.” They started together, he lean- 
ing heavily on her arm. Twice they rested on the way. 
In the Colonel’s house, they first sang Mr. Pennefather’s 
hymn— 


Jesus, stand among us in Thy risen power. 


Then, while the sick man knelt, Mr. Hopkins took the bottle 
of oil, and dedicated it to God, and prayed, and, anointing 
his friend in the Name which is above every name, claimed 
and received in faith his restoration to health. There was, 
for the two succeeding days, a testing of the sufferer’s trust ; 
but, when this was over and past, the improvement began. 
A fresh colour kindled in the face, and the wasted cheeks filled, 
Only a week later, he went in person to assure the man who 
had been God’s messenger of good to him that he was perfectly 
well. It was almost the last bit of outdoor service for Christ 
which Mr. Hopkins was allowed to fulfil. 

There is caution, but legitimate and confident assurance 
too, in Archdeacon Wilberforce’s verdict. ‘I conceive that 
our Heavenly Father has not, in the ordinance of the anoint- 
ing, given some infallible charm whereby, in every instance, 
remedial suffering may be removed, or physical death indefi- 
nitely postponed ; but that, in certain cases, and for certain 
purposes, rather for spiritual blessing than for physical relief, 
He draws hearts by His Spirit to read a message for themselves 
in the injunction recorded in St. James v. i, 16.7 

Undoubtedly He does. And it comes back to this—If 
our faith did throw her arms around all that God has told 
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her, what miracles we might witness! -what renewals we 
might receive! at what fountains of perpetual youth, and 
wells of unimaginable love, we might ‘“ drink and sing, and 
sing and drink!” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE 


O far back as the August of 1890, while Evan Hopkins 
was still in Richmond, Handley Moule had written to 
him the sentences which follow :— 

“To be very presumptuous indeed, I am going to say how 
—thinking it over and over—I cannot but hope you may see 
your way to devote yourself exclusively to the immensely 
important work of conducting Spiritual Life Missions—Con- 
ventions, I mean—for which the Lord has so very eminently 
equipped you. I cannot but think that the physical and 
mental strain of Parish plus Missions must be too much. If 
your parish is in good patronage, may not that be a sign of 
the Master’s will? I don’t think Mrs. Hopkins and yourself 
will think it a gratuitous intrusion in me to volunteer this. 
There was a time, if I remember right, when I inclined to 
advise the other way. But I own my view is altered. 

** But He Who loves you, and uses you, will guide you con- 
- tinually.” 

It was the loving counsel of a friend, who cared greatly 
both for him and for the work which, in so unusual a degree, 
he was qualified to discharge. But the Pillar of Cloud and 
Fire rested still on the Parish, and did not summon him, 
peremptorily and entirely, forth and out to the wider fields. 
It continued to rest, for thirteen years more, on St. Luke’s, 
when Richmond was left behind. But then, at last, the 
liberating commandment came. By July, 1906, it had grown 
clear beyond doubt that God intended him to devote the 
remainder of his life, more exclusively than he had yet done, 
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to those Spiritual Life Missions of which Dr. Moule had spoken. 
He resigned his Kensington Church, and began to look about 
for a new home. He was now nearly seventy years old, or 
“seventy years young,” as one is much tempted to write; 
for there was no lessening either of his physical or his mental 
vigour. It was, indeed, more than vigour—vivaciousness, 
and initiative, and delight in all things that are good and 
fair. The spirit dwelling in union with Christ, and drawing 
unceasingly from the fullness of Christ, kept the body active 
and the brain alert. A poet praises the old age which is— 


serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night ; 


and serenity, unruffled by a surge of worry or shade of care, 
marked his continual temper and demeanour—he once told a 
friend that the word ‘“ bother’ had dropped out of his voca- 
bulary. But the serenity was shot through with nimbleness, 
alacrity and warmth ; it was like the sea of glass mingled with 
fire. 

The question of where to reside after his resignation was 
dominated by one governing wish. He was anxious to find 
a place to which he could, year after year, invite those who 
were most interested in ‘‘ Keswick,” for a few days of mutual 
prayer and conference, in prospect of the Convention. At 
length, by 'God’s directing hand, he discovered what he wanted 
in Woburn Chase, a house standing within its own grounds 
near the little Surrey town of Addlestone; and to it he and 
his wife moved in June,1907. The spot was wholly to his 
taste. He coveted a house, he said, marked by three nega- 
tions—‘‘ no stucco, no slates,” “‘no shrubs”; and from 
the building itself, beautiful in its brick and wood-work and 
red tiles, and from its setting of lawn and garden, which the 
tall trees overshadowed with their wide-spreading branches, 
the trio of undesirables were absent. But the loveliness of 
the place was something better than an affair of suppressions 
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and effacements. The house stood on the low summit of 
Woburn Hill, looking down upon the Thames, with the most 
picturesque of all the River’s bridges—the bridge of Chertsey 
—fullin view. The garden was “ the veriest school of peace.” 
It would not be easy to light, anywhere, upon a more enticing 
and more attractive retreat. 

Mr. Hopkins had constant pleasure in it. The life of the 
woodland creatures was a liberal education and an un- 
ceasing surprise and delight to him. The squirrels knew 
and trusted so kindly an overlord; and the birds fed from 
his hand, and flew unafraid through the open windows of 
the house. Spring by spring he got ready, as far as a mere 
man can do so, their nests for them; and on a rustic nest- 
box, under the inviting semicircle of an empty coconut-shell, 
he would print and fasten up a notice, “To Let.” Mrs. 
Bannister delineates this side of him. 

“His love of nature, from the grandest of snow-crowned 
Alpine peaks to the tiniest of God’s feathered family haunting 
his country garden, was a source of continual joy to himself 
and others. The writer remembers with delight the humorous 
smile with which this perfect host, when welcoming her to 
Woburn Chase for a ‘ Keswick’ gathering, remarked, ‘I 
have something to show you presently.’ And then, when 
the free moment came, he led the way to some hidden nests 
of wrens and tits, which he watched over with something 
_of the love of the Father for the many sparrows. For with 
him all was sacred—the free friendly sympathetic inter- 
course, and the beauties of God’s handiwork, as well as that 
entry into the Holiest of All into which he led us in worship, 
or in intercession, or in unfolding the written Word... . 
To the full, and to the end, he revealed, in private as in public, 
the life he lived by the faith of the Son of God, and invested 
it with a joy and a charm, a peace and a power, which were 
alluring and compelling.” 

Somebody has said that the Christian is a man who journeys 
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first from the natural to the spiritual, and then back from 
the spiritual to the natural. In Mr. Hopkins spirituality was 
shot through and through, kept from all goodiness and affecta- 
tion, by its naturalness. He found an unfailing pleasure 
in the companionship, the liveliness, and the engaging 
words and ways of the young. His little grandchildren were 
often with him in Woburn Chase. The house and garden 
rang with their laughter, and none of them laughed more 
gaily than he. He shared their secrets. He was their older 
comrade and friend, to whom they surrendered their hearts 
without reserve. 

As one might expect, the engineer and the artificer in him 
found congenial employment in adding fresh attractions to 
the surroundings of his home. He designed a beautiful rose- 
garden, withits pergola and rose-valley. He constructed, too, 
a rock-and-water garden, and in another part of the grounds 
contrived a little stream to flow from pool to pool, for the 
nourishment of its own aquatic plants. Perhaps he had his 
streamlet in his mind, when he sat down to write a paper on 
“The Keswick Movement in relation to Missionary enter- 
prise.” It was not until 1888, thirteen years after the com- 
mencement of the Convention, that the official programme 
included the Saturday Missionary Meeting, which is now 
so noble and inspiring a conclusion to the gatherings of the 
week. He was able to justify the delay. It was not, he said, 
that the Missionary call was ignored. “Not at all. It only 
meant that, before God’s people were ready to be channels 
of blessing to others, they must know what it is to be in 
living contact with the Source of continuous supply them- 
selves.”” Then he went to the garden for his illustration. A 
man, he wrote, wished to have a small river flowing through 
his grounds. It would be a gratification to the eye, and a 
refreshment to the land. So he dug out the earth, and formed 
a long winding trench, and had it filled with water. The pity 
was that, though there was the water, there was no stream, 
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no movement, no power, no provision for replenishment and 
purification and refreshing. It was merely a stagnant pool, 
not a river at all. But another man had the same wish. 
Wisely, however, he took a different method to realize it. 
Having prepared the channel, he made arrangements for an 
outlet. But his chief concern had regard to the source of supply. 
He had heard of artesian wells—wells in which the waters 
gushed up spontaneously, without effort, and with such regu- 
larity and richness that the thirst even of vast cities might 
be assuaged by them. He set about, therefore, boring into 
the soil, and reached in time the springs of an unlimited fullness. 
The living and enlivening water came bubbling upwards in 
perennial abundance. It was directed into the channel pre- 
pared for it, and soon was itself, not a stationary pool, but 
a moving and vivifying stream, flowing in and flowing on and 
flowing out, and conferring all its benefits on the way. The 
parable scarcely needed any application. The leaders of 
“Keswick,” in its early days, had been intent on emphasizing 
one prominent lesson, to the exclusion of other considerations, 
important as these might be—the necessity that God’s children 
should know for themselves the secret of the inflow, before 
they pondered the responsibility and the privilege of the 
outflow. Thus the little stream at Woburn Chase wasone of 
“the running brooks ” that have a voice and a signification. 
It spoke to the man who shaped it, and through him to many, 
of the clamant needs of Christ’s servants, and of the deep 
potencies of God which remedy these needs, until those who 
were once parched and athirst SS are channels of 
good to a desolate world. : 

But that which, more than anything ~ induced him to 
make Woburn Chase his home, was its perfect suitability for 
the conferences preliminary to ‘‘ Keswick,” which he gathered 
there in the early weeks of summer. The seclusion of the 
place was complete. It was an abode of peace, into which 
no outside distractions need intrude. Over the coach-house 
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in the garden was a spacious chamber, which had formerly 
been used as the billiard-room. It “was sweetened and 
etherealized into an Upper Room, where two or three could 
meet and pray, and Christ “ be in the midst, their Friend.” 
For two days, every June, the conferences were held. The 
Keswick speakers came, with a few invited friends. The 
Convention of six weeks later was talked over, and carried 
in supplication to the Throne of God ; and frequent testimony 
was given to the harmonizing and uplifting atmosphere, which 
had been won for the greater assembly through the agency 
of its smaller and quieter forerunner. Everything went 
smoothly at the Woburn Chase conference; but there was 
plenty of thought, and preparation, and diligence in the 
background. The neighbours were asked to receive those 
guests for whom no sleeping-corner could be discovered or 
devised within the house itself; and their hospitality was 
bestowed with ready cheerfulness. The maids in the family 
—Onesimae, and profitable, who had been with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins through many years—had scarcely a minute unoccu- 
pied from early morning until late at night; but they per- 
formed their service with goodwill, as unto the Lord. The 
one faith, the one baptism, and the one Father secured the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

The programme for the 1910 Conference lies before us as 
we write. In it, Mr. Hopkins has set in array the topics 
for study and conversation. ‘ While the main object of our 
coming together,” he says, “‘ is spiritual edification and endue- 
ment of power, it is thought. that the following subjects, 
bearing upon our next Convention at Keswick, may be profit- 
ably considered: x. Lessons to be derived from past Conven- 
tions. 2. The place that prayer should occupy in the meetings. 
3. How may the service of Praise be made more helpful ? 
4. Are there evidences that the Movement is advancing ? 
5. Are clergy and ministers being brought under its influence ? 
6. Can more opportunity be given those who receive blessing 
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to testify, during the progress of the Convention? 7. Is 
there not need of more definite teaching from the platform, 
of greater harmony in the teaching, of more consecutive 
teaching, and of experimental teaching? 8. Can any steps 
be taken during the Convention to deal with hungry and 
thirsty souls, so as to help them into the fullness of the blessing 
—in addition to the means that already exist? 9. How may 
those be encouraged and used who, amongst the ministers, have 
received blessing during the days of the Convention ? and what 
can be done to keep in touch with them?” Then, having put 
on record these main lines along which the meditations of the 
heart and the words of the mouth may proceed, he comes back, 
in the end of his programme, to the individual note : “ May all 
attending this conference earnestly seek to make these two days 
a season of renewed personal consecration ; and, by getting into 
the stillness of God’s Presence, may all be brought to know 
more perfectly His gracious purposes concerning His people.” 

One of those who was present, in this summer of I9I0. 
was the sainted J. B. Figgis,of Brighton. He wrote a brief 
account of it afterwards. Point by point, the nine topics 
of the programme were gone over; and the approaching 
‘“ Keswick’’ was fully discussed. Yet arrangements and 
plans and decisions for the future were not the principal 
memories which the two days in the Garden Room left behind 
them in the case of this sympathetic visitor. More deeply 
engraven on the tablets of his recollection were three other 
things—the story told by a fellow-guest of the change which 
the Convention of 1909 had wrought in him!; the faithful 
and penitent confession, on the other hand, that recent 
“‘ Keswicks ’’ had somewhat failed in clearness of statement 
and in irresistible impulse to fruit-bearing ; and the message 
which the chairman gave, with its backward and its forward 
look—the history which was bright, and the prophecy 


1 See chap. ix., pp. 130-134. 
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which was brighter still—The Lord hath done great things, 
and, Thou shalt see greater things. z 

Another who had a share in the same midsummer conference, 
although this was not his first introduction to the place and 
its many benignities, was Mr. S. D. Gordon, of America. From 
across the Atlantic, he calls to mind his host of ten years back, 
and the words and ways which made him dear. 

“Twice it was the rare privilege of my wife and myself 
to be guests at Woburn Chase. There we were admitted into 
the gracious intimacies of the home-life of the Keswick leader. 
We had frequent long talks together. We kneeled together 
at the family altar. We studied the word of God together, 
with the Book open for constant reference. We walked 
together in the garden in sweet fellowship of spirit. And so 
I came to know his inner heart. 

“He had a passion for ‘ Keswick.’ That is, I mean, for 
the blessed truths that ‘ Keswick’ stands for. Or—shall I 
better say, as he would prefer to have it said ?—for the wondrous 
fact of the wondrous Holy Spirit Himself coming in through 
fully opened doors into human lives, cleansing, filling, illumin- 
ing, shining through and out, and then using on His blessed 
errands. 

“ He had, too, a passion for the individual touch with those 
hungry for the fuller light. He would give himself by the 
hour, or by the evening, to talking and praying things through 
with some earnest heart inquiring the way to clearer light. 
It seemed to me that it was in this personal dealing with in- 
quirers that he revealed himself most and best. The eager- 
ness of a boy in his teens blended with the subdued intensity 
of one of the prophets of old. The tenderness of a mother 
with her child blended with the teacher’s discrimination, and 
with the seasoned judgment of the experienced leader, who 
had threaded all the labyrinth of difficulties and pitfalls that 
have thickened about the teaching of a pure holy life. 

“ As I write, I can recall one particular walk in the garden, 
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full of fascinating reminiscences of one and another that had 
sought him out with eager questionings. Very vividly there 
comes back one outstanding evening, when we sat with open 
Bibles—open at Romans—and he poured out meanings, simple, 
subtle, enlightening, immensely helpful and stimulating. 
Clearly they came out of his prayerful lifelong digging into 
the Book ; and, with a master’s touch, he indicated how these 
teachings of the Book matched and fitted with actual human | 
experiences. 

“His very personality seems to come to me afresh—at 
his side his true life-friend, so rare in her sympathetic intelligent 
devotion to him and to their common Master: he so gentle 
and genial, so thoughtful of his guest’s personal comfort, quick 
as a flash in mental activity, rugged as a bit of granite in 
defence of essentials, with the winsome smile, and the light 
playing on his strongly marked face in the interchange of 
conversation.” 

From his Surrey home Mr. Hopkins, freed from the restraints 
and entanglements of Parish work, went to Conventions in 
all parts of the country. His teaching, in those later years, 
had often a kind of Ephesian-Epistle loftiness of flight, a. 
spacious breadth and sweep, a worshipping and rejoicing certi- 
tude of tone—not indeed in the language, for he cared as little 
as he had always done for the embellishments of the orator’s 
art—but in the thought. Here are some notes of an address 
on “ the Present Christ,’’ which belongs to this particular time ; 
and, though they are disjointed and fragmentary as the Pensées 
of Pascal, one feels the throb of their inherent grandeur, and 
the limitlessness of promise which they bring. 

“The present Christ is the power of an endless life. The 
present living Christ can know of no overcoming force. The 
present Christ is for ever the exalted and supremely victorious 
One, Who is over all things and all tendencies to evil. He 
has entered into that realm where the world and every earthly 
thing is for ever under His feet. He stands triumphantly 
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over every foe. And faith is the link between Him Who is 
the overcoming One and the soul that desires to enter into 
His life of triumph. What is faith? It is not the trying to 
overcome, but it is the overcoming. It needs a quiet waiting 
upon God, to grasp the fact that Christ has overcome—a 
calm believing entrance of the soul, which has forsaken the 
strain of self, into the repose of Christ. The effect in the 
sphere of experience may be immediate. We are dealing 
with the unseen, but we are dealing with realities. The one 
supreme Reality is the living Christ; let the whole soul be 
centred there, and then that which alone is real and potent 
is known and felt.” 

Majesty, and transcendence, and the vision of untrackable 
possibilities are in thoughts like these; and there were 
moments when the utterance of them was almost too much 
for him: Usually, as we have seen, he was placid and dis- 
passionate in public speech ; but, once or twice, the emotion 
underlying the outward calm could scarcely be prevented 
from forcing its way up to the surface. So it happened 
one afternoon, a year or two before he went to reside at 
Woburn Chase. At Morley Hall, he was expounding this 
very theme of the Presentness and the Presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But he could hardly go on—Christ Him- 
self, alive for evermore, with him and within him then and 
there, was so immediate, so real, so solemnizing, so ineffably 
precious. The rapture was spiritual, not in the least degree 
material or sensuous. It was an afflatus of the soul, which 
lasted for hours. He walked home, alone, under the spell 
of it; he scarcely seemed to belong to the earth just then. 
Later in the evening, he attempted to describe it to Mrs. 
Hopkins—“ The Presence broke through the film that hid 
Him from me.” Very desirable are these high experiences 
of the saints, the peace which passes understanding, the joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, the rapture when the disciple 
is transfigured with the Master on Hermon Hill. “ Now if 
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such things,” Jonathan Edwards writes, in his Thoughts on 
the Revival, of those “ streams or pencils of sweet light ” from 
Christ in Heaven which came to his young wife, in that year 
of grace in Northampton—‘ if such things are enthusiasm 
and the fruits of a distempered brain, let my brain be ever- 
more possessed of that happy distemper. If this be distrac- 
tion, I pray God that the world of mankind may be all seized 
with this benign, meek, beneficent, beatifical, glorious dis- 
traction.” 

From Mrs. Albert Head let us glean a final impression of 
Woburn Chase and its master, although her narrative takes 
us yet nearer to the end of his working-day than the hour 
at which we have arrived. She begins by telling how an 
address from him at the Keswick Convention of 1893, on the 
words, Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation—the emphasis 
being thrown on the great First Personal pronoun—“ marked 
a turning-point in my whole spiritual experience.” Then she 
comes to the later time. 

“As the years passed, Mr. Hopkins seemed to grow and 
deepen—if we may venture so to put it—in his intimacy with 
his Lord and Master; and, naturally, he had ever more to 
give to others. Though reverenced and loved by scores of 
people as their teacher, and though wonderfully used of God 
to hundreds all over the country, he was amongst the humblest 
of men in spirit, always gracious and accessible to every one, 
and always at leisure to help in all possible ways. He was a 
charming companion, full of delightful reminiscences of people 
he had met and places he had visited, with a great sense of 
humour, and a kindly insight into much that would be passed 
unnoticed by others—one from whom there was always some- 
thing to learn and to remember. 

“My last recollection of him is to me a very beautiful one. 
My husband and I had been spending part of a long summer’s 
day at Woburn Chase, just before ‘ Keswick’ of r9r8. We 
had been speaking much of the Second Advent of our Lord, 
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a subject of which Mr. Hopkins’s mind and heart seemed full. 
There had been a short thunder-storm in the afternoon, which 
left behind it a glorious sky of golden and fleecy clouds against 
the blue. We were revelling in the beauty of the scene, when 
the carriage came to take Mr. Head and myself to the train. 
Our beloved host and hostess were at the door to see us off ; 
and, after we were seated in the carriage, Mr. Hopkins stepped 
forward again, and, pointing to the gorgeous sky, said, with 
a look of reflected glory on his face which I shall never forget, 
“It may be that on just such clouds as these He will come.’ 
I can wish for no happier memory of our dear friend, till we 
meet in the Presence of Him Whose doctrine he truly adorned 
in all things.” 

In the personal Advent of Christ, in the rapture of His 
saints, and in a consummation which could not, as he thought, 
be long deferred, his faith was unshakable and clear. He was 
intensely interested in all the events and signs which indicated 
that the prophecies relative to the Lord’s return were being 
rapidly fulfilled, and that the King Himself was indeed at 
hand. He spoke with joy of the possibility of meeting His 
Saviour face to face, before the call of death should reach him. 
But, whether he were present in the body or were absent from 
it, when the Parousia took place, it was his aim and ambition 
to be acceptable to the one Ruler of his days and nights. 
The sky in front of him was always radiant with glory; and, 
“with such a sky to lead him on,” stepping westward not 
only ‘‘ seemed to be,” but really was, ‘‘a kind of heavenly 
destiny.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
FACE FULL AGAINST THE LIGHT 


HE Convention of 1915 was the last “ Keswick ” in which 
Mr. Hopkins took a personal part. He spoke but 
once, on the Wednesday evening, in the Eskin Street Tent, 
on Christ the Resting-place becoming Christ the Dwelling- 
place—the Sanctuary where His people are encircled, enshrined, 
and garrisoned.1 The familiar voice might have lost a little 
measure of its carrying power; but the message he gave was 
as living in its content and fresh in its mode of presentation 
as it had always been. Early in the succeeding year, his son 
Evan was planning a first Convention for Eastbourne, where 
he was now the Vicar of All Souls’ Church. A preparatory 
meeting was held in the opening week of April; and Mr. 
Hopkins went from Woburn Chase to address it, coming home 
much gladdened by the splendid attendance and unmistakable 
interest. He looked forward with so small anticipation to 
having his own share in the work of the Convention itself, 
which was summoned for the end of May. But God had 
arranged other things for His servant. 

The day before the Eastbourne meetings began, he was 
unwell; but, because he was reluctant to disappoint the 
friends who looked for him, he undertook the journey. The 
strain, however, was too great. Instead of speaking at the 
crowded gatherings, he spent the week in bed; his health 
was really shaken, and never regained its former vigour. It 


1 He was to have spoken a second time, at the closing meeting on 
Friday evening; but Mr. Fullerton has already described how 
graciously he stood aside in his favour. 
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had been announced that he would preach on the following 
Sunday in his son’s Church ; and he went from his sick-room 
to the pulpit, God giving him strength to bear him up and bear 
him through. It was his last sermon; and the text was the 
truest summary that could have been chosen of that over- 
coming Gospel which for forty years he had rejoiced to proclaim. 
It was the victorious word of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
rendered as he delighted to render it, He is able to be saving, 
to the very end, those who are in the habit of coming unto God 
through Him. On the Monday, he returned to Woburn Chase 
for what proved to be the final conference in the Garden Room, 
a conference as instinct with the illuminations and succours 
of God as any that had gone before. 

But it was evident that Keswick could not be faced. He 
accepted the disappointment lovingly, kissing this cross which 
his Lord had bidden him carry. It was, none the less, a poignant 
disappointment and an indisputable cross. Never since 1876 
had he missed the Convention. It felt strange to him to be 
absent, as it was strange to many on the platform and in the 
Tents not to see and hear the man who, more distinctively 
than any, typified “‘ Keswick’ for them and was its characteris- 
tic epistle of commendation. Yet there was no repining on 
his part ; on the contrary there was a song in the night, and 
a song in the major key. He wrote to a friend: 

“As, no doubt, you know, I am a prisoner, thinking of 
you and all the dear ones at Keswick. This is the first time 
for thirty-nine years I have been prevented by ill-health from 
attending the Convention. How full of praise I ought to be! 
I am rejoicing that, although I cannot join you this year, I 
can spend the time in sweet fellowship with you all, and free 
from all pain. ... I shall be following you in spirit through 
the week. It may be that my measure of blessing will be 
greater, receiving it in this way than if I had been permitted 
to be present. My wife and I want to take a very close place 
amongst you in these days of hallowed fellowship. And my 
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beloved son will be there, and I want you to get to know him.” 

Could there be a blythsomer captive? Every day, with the 
programme in front of them, Mrs. Hopkins and he visualized 
the meetings, and heard in imagination the speakers, and 
helped by intercessory prayer. One who was there? sent 
them, evening by evening, the report of what had been said 
and done; and her letters were as comfortable as the coming 
of Titus had been to St. Paul. Surrey and Cumberland might 
be geographically divided, but spiritually, in this July of 
1916, they clasped hands and were merged each in the other. 
When the week was finished, the Bishop of Durham wrote 
from Auckland Castle: “It moved the great gathering so 
much when, again and again, reference was made to your 
not being present on what would have been your fortieth 
consecutive attendance. All who know anything know that, 
in a very wonderful way, you are the exponent of “ Keswick,’ 
both in the matter and in the deeply Christian manner of 
your teaching. ... We all agreed to pray you back again. 
May next year, if it please your Lord, see you there in His 
peaceful power.” But the Keswick ministry was over—well 
and wealthily over, by the grace of Heaven. 

Other plans, also, were dropped in the same unmurmuring 
spirit. For some time he had been thinking of a book, to be 
called The Eternal Christ. Itwasto behis last lowly and heart- 
felt offering of allegiance and adoration to the Master Whom he 
never could trust or praise too much. He sketched the scheme 
of it. There were to be eight chapters in all. ‘‘ The Son of 
the Living God”; “The Historical Jesus’; ‘‘ The Risen 
Lord”; ‘‘ The Exalted and Glorified Redeemer”; ‘‘ The 
Anointing Saviour”; ‘‘ The Indwelling Christ”; ‘‘ The 
Coming King”; ‘Our Salvation and our Life in view of 
this Eternal Christ ’—these were their headings. Three or 
four of them had their outlines mapped and fixed; he saw 
his way through them from starting-point to goal. In the 


1 Miss Bradshaw. 
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last, which was to be the practical application of the whole, 
driving its doctrine home upon conscience and will, and trans- 
forming it into character and experience, he meant to depict 
Christ as, in turn, the Ground of our acceptance, the Source 
of our strength, the Object of our worship, the Food of our 
souls, the Secret of our holiness, the Vision of our faith, and 
the Fruition of our hope. The bare unperfected chart, the 
mere copy and shadow of this land of “ orient and immortal 
wheat,” is kindling and appetizing; and the book itself 
would have augmented and fertilized the chart. But the 
aspiration was not to have its fulfilment, on this side the 
happy place where “ broken arcs ”’ are sublimed into “‘ perfect 
rounds.” God said to him, Thou didst well that it was in 
thine heart. 

It was manifest that the old robustness of physical health 
had departed. With the exception of holidays with their 
children at Swanage or at Sutton Courtenay, Mrs. Hopkins 
and he were to spend most of their time now in the peaceable 
habitation of Woburn Chase. It appeared as if the tie between 
husband and wife, always perfect, became in these days more 
perfect still ; they were everything to each other. Those were 
' the terrible years of the great war. The tragedy of it was a 
severe trial to him, and his prayers grew more and more impor- 
tunate and beseeching. This, he said, was his “ bit.” Daily, 
Mrs. Hopkins read aloud the news to him; he could not be 
content without an evening as well as a morning paper; on 
the map of the Western Front he followed the movements of 
the Armies from place to place; and then he felt that he was 
able to pray with intelligence and definiteness. But the mental 
and nervous toll for one whose strength was already weakened 
was great ; the outward man was travelling steadily down the 
hill. But not the inward man; its progress was ever and 
unbrokenly upwards. 

What conversations about the spiritual world, and its laws, 
and its Lord, his wife and he had! It was her habit to note 
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down, whenever opportunity offered itself, his axiomatic and 
aphoristic sayings—those germinal thoughts regarding things 
unseen, out of which harvests of teaching and help and fruitage 
might be developed. Thus it is our privilege to hearken to 
some of them. ‘Stand on God’s facts and plead God’s pro- 
mises’’; ‘‘God’s will and our happiness are synonymous 
terms’; “ Faith makes all things possible, but love makes 
all things easy’; “‘ Grace is the opposite of merit, and the 
complement of need”; “It is in the love of God that the 
will of man finds its true liberty ” ; “‘ No man fails because he 
is weak; he fails because he doubts”; ‘“‘ Faith is the soul’s 
repose on the Omnipotence of God”; “ Yielding is ceasing 
to resist and ceasing to withhold’; “‘ When God is going to 
answer faith, He tests faith”; ‘‘ You must not turn God’s 
facts into promises”’; “ The ‘ body’ is world-consciousness, 
the ‘ soul ’ self-consciousness, the ‘ spirit ’ God-consciousness ”’ ; 
“Something more is needed than the dethronement of self ; 
there must be the enthronement of Christ ’—these brevities 
hold infinite riches in their littlé room; they are lattice-win- 
dows, from which we can send our eyes abroad over a wide 
landscape. The old love of illustration reasserted itself in 
his talk. Abide in Me and I in you brought to recollection 
the water-spider, diving in a polluted and poisoned stream, 
and sustaining no harm, because it lives in its own bubble 
of air, as the soul of the Christian is ensphered and guarded 
in Christ his Lord. Or he would describe the cantilever 
principle as being admirable for a bridge but disastrous 
for a disciple. To have one power balancing another 
makes for safety and strength in the world of mechanics ; 
but balance is stagnation; and stagnation should be an 
impossibility for the saint—his life is power in the line of 
movement. And, again, he would recall the prayer-mat of 
the Mohammedan devotee; what is our mat, he said, but © 
the glorious carpet of God’s unassailable facts, on which we 
kneel as we plead with Him to do as He has said? The 
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colour of his platform speech remained with him in the private 
conversations of the evening of life. s 

No subject lay nearer to his heart, or was oftener on his 
lips, during these months, than the great subject of prayer. 
He referred to it again and again. ‘‘ What do you find the 
most helpful thought when you want to worship?” his wife 
one day inquired of him. ‘“ The thought,” he answered, 
‘of what God is, and praising Him that He is.” ‘ Yes, and 
the thought,” he added after a pause, “ that we have Him, 
and do not need to ask for Him.” Phis’ God-consciousness, 
Christ-consciousness, he-insisted, time after time,.is vital to 
all true prayer. “Do not pray, and struggle, and implore. 
Do not try yourself to originate. Open your eyes, and see 
what God has given you—a Person, the Living Christ, a Reality 
with a meaning beyond and truer than anything you can 
think It to be. It has nothing to do with your recognition 
of it; Itis there. Is it not a grand thing to wake up to the 
fact that He is near?” First and foremost, he who prays 
must be sure of a Personality, the Presence that is closer 
than breathing. The apprehension of It may be vivid or 
not, but the truth of It is unalterable. The realization of 
God is the only atmosphere in which prayer lives; but the 
inspiration of God is essential too,) He “ works in you, thinks 
in you, moves in you, to will and to do. He equips us for 
prayer; and, that He may be free to do this, we must give 
Him stillness and quiet ’—resting not only from the tasks 
and engrossments of a clamorous world, but from the scrupu- 
losities and elaborations of the religious life. Then he cited 
the case of the Roman Catholic nobleman, who had sent 
for him when he was ill. ‘“ Why don’t you have the priest ? ”’ 
Mr. Hopkins had asked. “My dear sir,” the nobleman 
replied, “ do you think I could stand what the priest would 
say? It is too complicated.” Simplicity is God’s require- 
ment—the emptied and trusting heart that looks nowhere 
but to Him. 
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On another day he spoke much of the pervasive, pulsating, 
tingling effectiveness of prayer. ‘‘ When you pray, you swell 
the tide of divine power, which operates on the events that 
are taking place around us. You may think that the chief 
thing is to get answers to prayer for those whom you love, 
or for your own spiritual good and happiness ; whereas there 
are purposes of God that are being fulfilled through [prayer 
which are higher and beyond all this. There are great streams 
of His power, with numbers of spiritual filaments, so to speak, 
seeking to lay hold of souls, and not of souls only but of the 
desires and emotions of men. Don’t set yourself too mechani- 
cally to ask for blessing, but seek first to get into this stream 
of divine influence. There is the world of to-day. Ours is 
a powerful nation, but Christ is above all. The devil brings 
influence; men bring influence; but, above these, is the 
influence of God, Who controls everything, and yet works 
in co-operation with His people, linking us with Himself in 
the carrying out of His purposes.” 

Again, on a November day in 1917, he dwelt, lingeringly 
and enlighteningly, on that health of soul which is requisite 
to success in prayer. 

= «The whole question of our life depends,”sheesaids. ‘‘ on its 
being full of prayer; and the virtue of our prayer rests on 
three things, not doctrines, not views, but conditions. {,There 
is, first, the condition of peace ; the Atonement has been found 
and accepted, and we know and are persuaded that all is 
right between ourselves and God. a There is, next, the condition 
of purity ; not a process of ebddnation, but a fellowship with 
Him Who is the Separate One, so that there is an instanta- 
neous appropriation of Christ—a sanctity which is not judicial 
but experimental’ SAnd there is, to complete and crown 
those two, a state of power—the power of the Holy Ghost, 
Who takes Christ and all His resources, and makes Him our 
own. Let these preliminary conditions be present, and 
prayer is certain to be prevailing and mighty. i, But the peace, 
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the purity, and the power may all be interfered with by some- 
thing we tolerate in ourselves. Then what is wanted is not 
an earnestness and agony of supplication, but the single eye 
to see what is wrong, and the decision to let it go. It means 
an attitude of thoroughness in settling the question of sin ; 
but it is no good slurring that over. It may be a great fight ; 
but you cannot make progress until it is settled. Our fellow- 
ship with Christ depends on it, and fellowship is more than 
the safety of salvation ; it is.a delicate and sensitive habitude 
of the soul, which may, so easily and so mournfully, be spoiled 
and lost. Therefore let our action be prompt and positive. 
You may say, ‘ O Lord, enable me to do this,’ or you may say. 
‘Yes, Lord,’ and really do it; and the latter is the right 
course. Nor need we despair, because the demand and the 
sacrifice are high and searching. For them Christ enables 
us, giving what He commands and then commanding what- 
ever He wills. He removes the hindrance, breaks the barriers 
down, and Himself one us back into the conditions of le 
of peace, and of power.” 

Such were some of his excursions in the realm of prayer. 
But it was much more than theory with him. The latter part 
of his life, when God had contracted his numerous activities 
abroad, and shut him in at home, was fundamentally and 
unceasingly a prayer-life. “ Often and often,” Mrs. Hopkins 
says, “ he was found kneeling, with head buried in his hands, 
deep in communion, continuing for long intervals in perfect 
stillness of soul, while claiming God’s answers.” He was an 
adept in the art, as well as an exponent of the science. 

The last occasion, on which he spoke to a little meeting, 
was at the New Year of 1918. It was his wife’s pleasant 
custom and his own, twice in every year—in summer in the 
garden and in winter in the Garden Room—to entertain the 
members of the Woburn Chase Branch of the Scripture 
Union. On January 2, the invited guests gathered once 
again, this time in the Lounge Hall of the house itself, as 
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being warmer and more suitable for him. His voice was 
heard, afresh, in a short address, telling the old-new story 
of the love of Christ which passes our knowledge. But the 
effort was almost too much for his strength. When he finished, 
Mrs. Hopkins added a few sentences. Her own text for the 
New Year, she said, was that satisfying word of the Lord, 
I have prayed for thee; and she had an unescapable presenti- 
ment that she was to require it, while 1918 was running its 
course, to fortify her for some special emergency. It was a 
true forecast ; and the reassuring word proved, in the hour 
of need, a trustworthy staff and stay. A week after the 
meeting in the Lounge, a telegram came, with the tidings 
that his one surviving sister had suddenly passed away. 
The shock of the unexpected news told upon him. “Lydia 
knows all about it now,” he said ; and his thoughts went back 
to the far-off days when this sister had been his companion 
at Kimmeridge, and when, first the one, and then the other, 
had been apprehended of Christ Jesus and led from darkness 
into the light of life. The succeeding months had their 
noble chances and times of unflecked sunshine. In March, 
God used him to help his friend, Colonel Sladen, we have 
already learned how. At Easter, the grandchildren from 
Eastbourne, dearly loved and loving him dearly, were at 
Woburn Chase, his ‘‘ little girlie,” as he called her, walking 
hand in hand with her grandfather through the garden. He 
was much out-of-doors, sitting in his chair, watching the wood- 
chopping and the potato-digging, and talking in his merry 
fashion to the faithful maids who, because it was war-time and 
the gardeners were gone, had turned out to help. Inside the 
house, he found a perpetual relief and anodyne in his wife’s 
singing. One Sunday, she sang Jesus, Lover of my soul, and 
then, My heart is resting, O my God; but he craved more, 
and asked for Abide with me. A few verses were sung, and 
he thanked her, and said that he had appreciated every word. 
“We seem,” he went on, “ to be entwined with ail that He is.” 
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But the end was approaching—those long slow weeks of 
mysterious trial which were to usher in the final victory, and 
to bring him to the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and amaranthine reserved for him in Heaven. On the 
evening of September 3, he was sitting in the Lounge with 
Mrs. Hopkins and their eldest grandchild, Aubrey, when, 
suddenly, he said to the boy, “I am going to give you my 
microscope.” ‘Are you?” Mrs. Hopkins asked—‘ I know 
you meant to leave it to Aubrey, but do you wish to give it 
him now?” “ Yes,” he replied; and his wife wondered 
why, but got the microscope out from its place, and he greatly 
enjoyed watching Aubrey’s rapturous delight over his prize 
and the care with which the boy handled it. Mrs. Hopkins 
left them together, and went to dress for dinner; but she 
was not many minutes gone, before she heard the boy’s voice 
calling to her loudly, with a note of alarm and distress in its 
tones, “Come, oh come, Granny! Grandfather has fallen 
down.’ She rushed from her room, and found that he had 
fallen downstairs and was lying on the landing, with his 
head against the wainscot. With difficulty he was helped 
up, and undressed, and put to bed. He was deadly pale; 
one of his thumbs was badly cut, and his neck had been 
strained, causing great pain. Yet, for a day or two, it seemed 
as if he might rally. But convulsions ensued, and he lay for 
many hours unconscious. His wife prayed, aloud, that God 
in His goodness would not take her husband to Himself along 
a road so dreadfully dark as this ; and her prayer was heard. 
His children—Evan, Horace, and Maud—were summoned, 
and their presence was an unspeakable comfort. His elder 
son printed on a card, in bold letters, the text, definitely given 
to Mrs. Hopkins, My faithfulness and My mercy shall be with 
him ; and, all the time of his illness, it hung over his bed, 
a messenger of cheer not to himself only but to those who 
loved him more than their own lives. At length, consciousness 
came slowly back; he recognized his wife aud children, and 
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could say little tender things to them. On September 9, 
four days after the convulsive fit had seized him, the 
doctor said to his son, ‘‘ He is a wonder. There is something 
of the supernatural here.”’ Yet he could not grasp what had 
happened, and was perplexed over it all. One evening he 
put his hands together, and prayed, ‘‘ Here I am, Lord, before 
Thee. Thou knowest how simple it is. Thou knowest how 
needful it is. Oh, deliver me out of thistrouble.”’ This poor 
man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him. That night 
he had an hour’s deep and peace-bringing sleep. 

For six months he tarried in this borderland, just outside 
the King’s own country ; while they ran their course, he was 
tenderly watched by his wife and the daughter whose ministry 
of affection never flagged, and he was cheered by the visits 
of his sons, Evan and Horace, and of the daughter- and 
son-in-law, Constance and Montague, who were very dear to 
him. The details of these months are far too intimate 
and holy to be recorded with minuteness on the printed 
page. They were filled with love, given and reciprocated— 
human love, and the love which is divine. They were steeped 
in prayer. His wife would pray for him; and, when she had 
ended, he would continue in brief thanksgivings and petitions 
—infinitely touching to read in the manuscript in which she 
has preserved them, quivering with gratitude for the mercies 
of God, eager and untiring in their affection for his children 
and for her who was the half of hisownsoul. On October 31, 
these were his words: ‘“‘ Hear us, Lord. We thank Thee for 
Thy mercies, for Thy keeping power, for Thy illuminating 
grace, for Thy sustaining grace. Help us to feed on Thy Word. 
Give us fresh revelations in the green pastures. Keep us in 
safety, and all we love. Keep them in perfect peace, stayed 
upon Jehovah. For Christ’s sake, Amen.” Three weeks 
later, on November 23, he prayed: ‘‘O Lord, I thank Thee 
for all Thy mercies. Bless my own darling one. Fill her 
with the joy of the Lord. Let her know that Thou art answer- 
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ing prayerin a marked way. Comfort us both by the power of 
Thy Spirit. Keep us both under the shadow of Thy wing. 
To-night keep me from fear of dreams and troublous thoughts. 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen.” Again, on December 8, this was 
his pleading request: ‘‘O Lord Jesus, come to me now. 
Comfort me. Strengthen me in the inner man. Strengthen 
me with strength in my soul. Keep me from relying on any 
false ground; may I rely only on Thee.” One night, in 
January, he woke up crying, but looking more than usually 
happy. He told Mrs. Hopkins that Mr. Spurgeon had been 
to visit him, and had given him the text—it hung in his bed- 
room where he could see it—All things are yours. “It was 
very solemn,” he said, “but not sad. It was bright and a 
comfort. That text up there, I was sure it was a message 
sent from God. I have all I want. It mademecry.” “ Not 
because you are sad?” his wife said. “ No, it was so kind 
of him. He knew I was weak.” “God?” Mrs. Hopkins 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, and Spurgeon too; and so he came.” But, 
later in that same week, as they were talking together of Christ, 
and how He abides the Same and All-sufficient, he said, ‘“‘ My 
blessed Lord will not change’’; and then he turned to her 
who sat at his side, and added, ‘‘ I am quite sure your minis- 
trations are a great help to me, a great comfort, more comfort 
than Spurgeon would have been.”’ A day or two after this, 
he spoke of his death: “ It will bein a few weeks ; itis fixed’; 
and he said that it was the separation from those whom he 
loved which alone gave him trouble. There was a morning 
when Mrs. Hopkins read to him the g1st Psalm, and then 
sang, I need Thee every hour. Feebly he joined in. In the 
last stanza they altered the refrain into I have Thee, oh, I 
have Thee—one of those present-tense facts in which he had 
been accustomed to glory. “ Have it written up there,” he 
said; and his son, Evan, printed it for him, 
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I have Thee, oh, I have Thee! 
Every hour I have Thee ; 

Oh, bless me now, my Saviour ! 
I come to Thee. 


Beside it, his wife wrote and placed a companion-card with 
its kindred and complementary affirmation of the Friend Who 
does not fail: ‘‘ What the Lord Jesus Christ is to us— I am 
thy Strength’; ‘I am thy Shield’; ‘I am thy Keeper’ ; 
‘Iam thy Salvation’; ‘Iam thy Peace’; ‘I am thy Strong 
Tower.’’’ Thus he was garrisoned on every side by conso- 
lations and promises—by the love of the Father, the grace 
of the Son, and the communion of the Holy Ghost. 

The oth of February brought their wedding day. They had 
had forty-eight years of unbroken trust, affection, and joy. 
She reminded him of the anniversary, and he smiled, and 
looked specially glad. From France, Théodore Monod wrote, 
“Tf your patient is still conscious, please give him a kiss from 
me, and tell him I am helping him from afar.”” In the same 
letter, the friend, whose loyalty had been so steadfast, made 
beautiful reference to this marriage of true minds. ‘“ The 
golden wedding will be celebrated after two more years of 
patient waiting ; a portion of it in this part of the Kingdom, 
another portion in another part of it, but both portions im 
the Kingdom and with the King.” Any prolonged talk was 
impossible during the last weeks. Once, at least, his old 
humour flashed out, as quick and genial as ever. Once, too, 
when, after a restless time, his wife spoke of resting in the 
Lord, “and He would do all,” he replied, “ Tell it to me like 
that,” and she repeated the assurance she had just given. 
“TI am so thankful,” he whispered ; and it was almost his 
last word. Early on Monday morning, March ro, he went 
in his sleep, and in perfect peace, to see Him Whom, having 
not seen, he had loved, and published, and served, with such 
faithfulness and through so long a time. 

“‘So the Pilgrim has reached Home, and crossed the River, 
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resting on the arm of his Beloved Lord,” Canon John Battersby- 
Harford wrote. ‘To me the blessed friénd who has entered 
in,” wrote Bishop Moule, “ was, and is, dear and reverenced 
beyond words, ever since that wonderful September 18, 1884, 
when he was God’s own messenger of surrender and liberty 
to my soul. I have loved his very name, and more and more 
have I rejoiced in his unique gift and power, as the wise, deep, 
persuasive teacher of holiness, who built his whole doctrine 
upon the eternal foundation of the Christ of God, given for 
us in atoning sacrifice, that He might be given #o us in indwelling 
life and power.” ‘‘ And so the dear man has gone in to see 
the King,” wrote Dr. Eugene Stock, ‘and to see hundreds 
of redeemed and sanctified souls that owe to him more than 
they can ever tell.” 

From the recently appointed Secretary of the Keswick 
Convention Council, Mr. Walter Sloan, came the Council’s 
tribute to him who, through a long period, had guided its 
deliberations. ‘‘ By his powers of spiritual vision, logical 
thought, and lucid exposition, he rendered invaluable service 
to the Movement from its earliest days. For forty years he 
was one of its mainstays. As editor of The Life of Faith, 
and as writer of valuable books, he contributed by pen no 
less than by voice to the progress of the work which he loved 
so well. As a beloved friend of the individual members of 
Council, he will be sorely missed... . For all that he was, 
the Council thanks God.” 

The second morning after his home-going, when the members 
of the family were seated round the breakfast-table, a sight 
of rare loveliness caught the eye of Mrs. Hopkins. The sky 
was threatening and dark, but suddenly, as if it had been 
let down from the Heaven where he now was, a rainbow, brilli- 
ant in the sunshine, appeared from behind the bank of heavy 
cloud. Only half of it was visible. One end was in cloudland, 
while the other rested on the earth. ‘‘ Look, look!” she 
exclaimed ; and they turned to gaze on the wonder of the 
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picture. She took it as a veritable message of strengthening 
from the upper world, as though the Father were saying to 
her, I do set my bow in the cloud. Fear not, I will be with 
thee. God was speaking directly to His child in her sorrow, 
and she thanked Him for His seasonable help. Next day, her 
son-in-law, Montague Dashwood, gave her some verses he had 
written. 


How oft he gazed across the meads, 
At his beloved view ! 

He loved the birds ; he loved the trees ; 
To him ’twas always new. 


His Faith was like the bridge, so strong ; 
His Peace was like the river ; 

His Joy was like the summer’s sun ; 
His Walk was with the Giver. 


The bridge is there ; the meads remain ; 
The river still flows on ; 

But he is now in Perfect Peace, 
And needs no earthly sun. 


God sent the Bow to cheer the heart, 
Brighten the tear-dimmed eye— 
“My promises shall never fail, 
My love shall never die.” 


On the afternoon of Friday, March 14, in Richmond 
Churchyard, the body, precious like the soul to its Saviour 
Christ, was laid to rest until the morning of the Resurrection. 
A funeral service was held within the walls of Holy Trinity, 
from whose pulpit he had ministered for three-and-twenty 
years. Prebendary Webb-Peploe, scarcely yet recovered from 
serious illness, and leaning on a stick for support, but with a 
voice that was strong and resonant, read the triumphant 
question and answer of St. Paul—O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! Miss Havergal’s 
hymn, fragrant with memories of Keswick, was sung: 
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Like a river glorious 

Is God’s perfect peace. - 
Then Bishop Taylor Smith, Evan Hopkins’s friend, spoke 
briefly. The text of his address was the confident and dreadless 
confession of Job, I know that my Redeemer liveth. ‘‘ That,” 
commented the preacher, ‘is what our brother said by lips 
and by life. That was his message, J know. His voice and 
heart always rang clear, whether speaking to the solitary 
inquirer or to the’great congregation. Oh the strength that 
he has given to those without strength, and the assurance to 
those who trembled while they trusted, as he stood firm and 
declared, I know that my Redeemer liveth! And he, being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

The saints build up the fabric of Heaven, if Christ Himself 
is itsCorner-stone. To a great multitude not to benumbered, 
Heaven is lovelier and more desirable because so true a helper 
and so dear a friend is now within its gates. 
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